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ERRATUM. 

't^Mge  49a  line  2.  from  bottom,  for  «  So  Nepos  aangns  SOO  to  the  whole,  and 
SOO  to  the  AthenUns,"  read  **  So  Demosthenes  (Cor.  §  S97.)  assigns  300 
to  the  whole,  and  200  to  the  Athenians.  From  which  passage  Weneling 
(on  Diodoms  zi.  12.)  proposed,  with  great  probability,  to  substitute  ZuucoaUis 
far  hearing  in  De  l^rmmor.  §  35.     Nepos  has  the  same  numbers,  Tlicmi^ 
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uuf  .£x»icmaanuu.  —  Heccvery  of  Salamis.  —  Character  of 
Eptmemdes.  —  Epimenides  at  Athens.  —  Misery  of  the 
Attic  Peasantry.  —  State  of  Parties  in  Attica.  —  Legislation 
of  Solon,  —  Measures  of  immediate  Relief  —  Reform  of  the 
Constitution  —  Divisiou  of  Classes.  —  General  Scope  of 
SohrCs  Institutions.  —  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  —  Tlie 
Assembly  of  the  People.  —  The  Halicea.  —  Periodical  Revi- 
sicn  of  the  Laws.  —  Simplicity  of  SolorCs  Institutions.  — 
Flower  of  the  Tribunals.  —  The  Areopagus.  —  Education 
of  the  Athenian  Youtlu  — Regulations  concerning  Women. — 
The  Naucraries  —  the  Metics.  —  Slavery  at  Athens.  — 
Solon  again  leaves  Athens.  —  State  of  Parties.  —  Pisistratus 
becomes  Master  of  Athens.  —  Character  of  his  Government. 
—  Solon  s  Death.  —  Expulsion  and  Restoration  of  Pisis^ 
traiuM.  —  Personation  of  Athene.  —  Second  Expulsion  and 
Bestoration  of  Pisistratus.  — His  foreign  and  domestic  Policy, 
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Assembly  of  the  People.  —  TJie  Halicea.  —  Periodical  Revi- 
sion of  the  Lairs.  —  Simplicity  of  Solon^s  Institutions.  — 
Power  of  the   Tribunals.  —  The  Areopagus.  —  Education 
of  the  Athenian  Youth.  —  Regulations  concerning  Women. — 
The  Naucraries  —  the   Metics.  —  Slavery   at  Athens.  — 
Solan  again  leaves  Athens.  —  State  of  Parties.  —  Pisistratus 
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—  His  Encouragement  of  Art  and  Literature.  —  He  dies  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  Sons.  —  Government  of  the  Pisistratids. 

—  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  —  Murder  of  Hipparchus. 

—  Tyranny  ofHippias.  —  Machinations  of  the  Alcmceonids. 

—  The  Spartans  invade  Attica.  —  Hippias  quits  Attica.  — 
Institutions  of  Cleisthenes.  —  His  Expulsion  and  Return.  — 
Spartan  Invasion  of  Attica.  —  Victories  of  the  Athenians.  — 
Hippias  at  Sparta.  —  The  Spartans  baffled  by  their  Allies. 

CHAP.  We  have  already  taken  a  survey  of  the  legends  re- 
^  '  lating  to  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Attica,  and  to 
the  events  of  their  history  down  to  the  Ionian  migra- 
tion. We  must  now  look  back  to  the  same  period, 
in  order  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  political  in- 
stitutions, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  form  of  government  under  which  the 
Athenians  were  living  when  they  first  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  power  of  Persia. 

Among  the  few  facts  which  we  are  able  to  collect 
with  regard  to  the  state   of  Attica  in  the  earliest 
times,  there  are  two  which  seem  to  be  so  well  at- 
tested, or  so  clearly  deduced  from  authentic  accounts, 
DiTWon      that  they  may  be  safely  admitted.     We  read  that  the 
^OT^e-  territory  of  Attica  was  originally  divided  into  a 
m  utue      number  of  little  states ;  and  tradition  has  preserved 
the  names  of  some  petty  chiefs,  who  are  said  to  have 
ruled  in  these  districts  with  the  title  of  king.^    These 
communities  were  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
Athens  in  their  internal  government,  and  sometimes 
Early  Ten-   evcn  made  war  on  their  neighbours.     On  the  other 
^^^     hand,  we  are  informed  that  attempts  were  made,  at  a 
Nttionti      ygjy  early  period,  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  whole 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence.     It  was 
Cecrops,  according  to  an  Attic   antiquarian^,   who 

1  Colcnus  at  Myrrhinus  (Pausan.  1.  31.  5.).  Porphyrion  at  Athmonla  (Paus. 
1. 14.  7.  )•  Crocon,  whose  palace  had  stood  near  Rheiti  (Pausan.  1. 38.  1. ).  Com- 
pare Plut.  Thes.  32.  Thucydides,  iL  15.  But  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  re- 
ference to  this  state  of  things  in  the  tradition  that  Cranaus,  when  dethroned  hy 
Amphictyon,  fled  to  the  deme  of  Lamptrae, and  was  buried  there  (Paus.  1. 31. 3.) ; 
^  which  Platner  (  Btitriu/t^  p.  25. )  considers  as  another  example. 

■  Philochorus  in  Strabo,  iz.  pi  397. 
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first  established  a  confederacy  among  the  inhabitants  chap. 
of  Attica,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Carian  pirates,  t 
and  of  the  Boeotians,  who  invaded  it  on  the  land  side. 
The  same  author  indeed  speaks  as  if  Cecrops,  with 
this  view,  had  founded  twdve  cities,  or  had  divided 
the  country  into  twelve  districts,  which  were  members 
of  this  confederacy:  and  this  it  was  necessary  to 
suppose,  if  Cecrops  was  believed  to  be  sovereign  of 
Attica-  But  though  we  reject  this  opinion,  we  need 
not  on  this  account  question  the  existence  of  the 
league  itself.  The  number  (one  which  predominates 
in  the  Ionian  institutions)  ^  was  made  up,  according 
to  Philochorus,  of  the  following  names :  —  Cecropia^ 
TetrapoliSj  Epacria^  Decelea^  Eleusisy  Aphidna^  Thori' 
cu8y  Brauran^  CytheruSj  Sphettus^  Cephisia^  Phalerus. 
The  first  of  these  names  probably  represents  the 
town  which  afterward  became  the  capital,  but  which 
may  not  have  been  more  ancient  than  several  of  the 
others  in  this  list,  nor,  for  a  long  time,  more  powerful. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Tetrapolis  (which  contained  the 
four  villages,  (Enoe^  Marathon^  ProbaUnthus,  Tri- 
cart/thus)  and  Sphettus  were,  according  to  other 
traditions,  founded  long  after  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
It  seems  to  be  a  similar  event,  if  it  is  not  the  same, 
that  is  implied  in  the  nan^e  of  the  Attic  king, 
Amphictyon.  This  may  be  probably  interpreted  to 
signify  the  foundation  of  an  Amphictyonic  congress, 
such  as  appears  to  have  subsisted  in  early  times  in 
almost  every  part  of  Greece.  But  the  influence 
attributed  to  Cecrops,  and  the  mention  of  Amphictyon 
among  the  kings  of  Athens,  indicate  that  Athens  was 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  this  confederacy.  The 
periodical  meetings  of  its  coimcil  were  probably  held 


*  C.  F.  Hermann,  however,  in  a  review  of   Meier  De  GentiHtaie  Attica  in 

I      2Smmermann*$  Zeit»chrifU  1835,  observes:    Thai  the  number  twdve  does  not  belong 

in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Ionian  race,  is  proved  by  it$  occurrence  m  the  Amphic" 

\     tymie  League,  among  the  Atiatic  JEdiant,  and  among  the  Etrutean»t  where  Ionian 

hjlueuee  is  out  of  the  fmeetHm, 
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CHAP,     in  Cecropia,  and  the  religious  rites,  which  were 


XL 


Tribes. 


variably  connected  with  such  associations,  celebn 
in  the  temple  of  the  Athenian  goddess. 
Attic  It  is  not  so  clear  what  kind  of  foundation  ough 

be  attributed  to  other  accounts,  in  which  the  w] 
country,  or  people,  is  said  to  have  been  divided  : 
four  tribes,  which  changed  their  names,  if  not  t 
constitution,  under  several  successive  kings.     Tl 
in  the  reign  of  Cecrops,   these  tribes  received 
names,    Cecropis^   AutocthoUy   Actcea^    and  Pare 
Under  Cranaus,  either  a  new  distribution  was  mi 
or  the  old  one  was  designated  by  the  new  nai 
Cranais^  Atthisj  Mesogcea^  Diacris.     Under  Erich' 
nius  again  each  tribe  took  its  name  from  a  god:  t 
were  then  called  Dias^  Aihenais^  Posidonias,  Hep) 
tias.     It  must  be  observed  that,  as  the  last  serie 
names  is  entirely  derived  from  the  religion  of 
country,  so  in  the  two  preceding  some  of  the  na 
relate  to  the  natural  features  of  the  land,   (Aci 
ParaHa,    Mesogsea,    Diacris,    and  perhaps   Attl 
others  to  the  origin  or  political  relations  of  its 
habitants  (Cecropis,  Autocthon,  Cranais).     We  i 
readily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  -v 
very  early  distinguished  from  one  another  by  vari 
names,  according  to  the  diflFerent  stocks  from  wl 
they  sprang;   which  may  perhaps  be  indicated 
the  names  of  some  of  their  mythical  kings,  as  Crar 
and   Cecrops:    or  according  to  the  nature  of 
regions  which  they  occupied,  in  the  plains,  or 
highlands,  or  the  coast:   or  according  to  the  ha 
and  pursuits  belonging  to  these  various  situati( 
or  finally  according  to  the  deities  who  were 
clusively  or  pre-eminently  objects  of  worship  am 
them.     And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  without  m 
violence,  to  make  the  three  above-mentioned  divis 
tally  with  each  other.  ^     But  we  have  so  little  as 

'  The  reader  may  sec  how  this  has  been  done  for  the  first  two  divisions  t 
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ance  that  they  are  any  thing  more  than  arbitrary     chap. 
combinations,  invented  by  writers  who  transferred 
the  form  of  institutions  which  existed  in  the  historical 
period  to  the  mjrthical  ages,  that  the  attempt  is 
scarcely  worth  making. 

Even  if  we  believe  that,  in  the  period  represented 
by  the  reigns  of  Cecrops  and  Cranaus,  Attica  com- 
prehended four  main  divisions,  described  by  any  of 
the  above-mentioiSed  names,  it  will  not  foUow  that 
the  term  tribe  is  correctly  applied  to  them  in  a  sense 
implying  the  existence  of  a  political  unity  pervading 
the  whole  nation.  They  may  still  have  been  con- 
nected by  no  bond  but  the  temporary  fear  of  a 
common  enemy.  The  fourfold  distribution  of  the 
country  is  the  foundation  of  another  tradition,  which 
distinctly  asserts  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
several  parts.  The  four  sons  of  Pandion  share  his 
dominions  among  them,  and  rule  their  respective 
portions  with   supreme    authority.     But    all   these  Tribes  wdd 

!•••  y*ii  111  1  to  have  been 

divisions  were  nnally  superseded  by  one  much  more  founded  by 
celebrated  and  lasting,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in-  ^®°- 
stituted  by  Ion,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  to  have  derived  its  names  from  his  four  sons.^ 
This  last  feature  in  the  tradition  indeed,  though  it  is 
adopted  with  perfect  confidence  by  Herodotus,  ex- 
cited the  suspicion  of  many  even  among  the  ancients, 
who  perceived  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  founded 
by  Ion  were  all  or  mostly  descriptive  of  certain  occu- 
pations.^    They  were  the  Teleontes,  or  as  it  is  also 

Arnold  (Thucyd.  Lp.  656.),  and  for  the  third  by  Platner  in  a  little  dissertation, 
De  GentOnu  AtHci; 

'  Schonumn  Antiq.  J.  P.  Gr.  p.  163.  n.  9.  remarks :  Hoc  tatUum  dieo  penuatum 
mhi  tsu  fabulam  de  lone  epaque  ftKie  apud  Atticot  rum  ante  eolomat  lonicae  ex 
Attica  m  Anam  deductcu  ortam  eeee,  quwn  ipsi  AtAenieneee  non  amplius  lonee 
dtcerentur  eed  hoc  nomen  Adanie  $oli$  et  ituulanis  propriwn  esset. 

'  With  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Maiden's  Judgment,  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  his  assertion  (Hittory  of  Rome,  p.  140.)  that  the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes,  deriving  their  names  from  their  employments,  is  founded  on  nothing 
but  bad  etymologies.  He  should  at  least  have  proposed  some  better  etymology  for 
'OvXifres  and  Afyuc^pcu.  Kiebuhr's  ol^ection,  from  the  order  in  which  the  names 
occur,  is  weighty,  but  not  conclusive.     On  a  point  of  etymology  Buttmann*i 
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CHAP,  found  written,  Geleontes,  orGedeontes;  theHopletes; 
the  jEgicores,  and  the  Argades.  With  regard  to  the 
jjj^j^jj.  second  and  third  of  these  names,  there  is  no  question 
of  their  that  the  former  denotes  a  class  of  warriors ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  as  little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  latter 
was  once  applied  to  the  race  which  tended  its  flocks 
on  the  Attic  hills.  And  this  is  ground  sufficient  for 
inferring,  that  the  two  other  names  are  similarly 
significant ;  but  their  precise  meaning  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  a  controversy,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  ever 
decided,  because  each  of  the  conflicting  opinions  may 
be  easily  connected  with  a  plausible  theory.  With 
the  assistance  however  of  other  descriptions  left  by 
the  ancients  of  these  divisions,  we  perceive  that  the 
last  name,  which  will  signify  labourers  in  general, 
must  have  been  applied  in  this  case  either  to  a  class 
of  husbandmen,  or  to  one  employed  in  other  laborious 
occupations.  Our  choice  between  these  meanings 
must  depend  on  that  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
first  name,  which  is  unfortunately  both  variously 
written,  and,  according  to  each  way  of  writing  it, 
ambiguous  in  sense:  and  the  difference  amoimts  to 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  interval  between  the 
summit  and  the  base  of  the  social  scale.  For  accord* 
ing  to  one  opinion  the  Teleontes,  or  Geleontes,  were 
a  sacerdotal  caste,  according  to  anotHer  they  were 
peasants,  who  tilled  the  land  of  ^heir  lords,  and  paid 
a  tribute,  or  a  rent,  for  the  use  of  it.^ 

This  question  is  subordinate  to  another  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  these  divisions ;  for  it  is  doubt- 
authority  is  at  leaft  sufficient  to  shelter  those  who  agree  with  him  from  the 
iuspicioQ  of  having  fidlen  into  any  very  palpable  error.  See  his  Mythohgus, 
it  p.  318.  C.  F.  Herrmann  u.  s. :  T%e  nanus  of  those  four  tribes  appear  to  us 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  soil  of  Atttea^  and  this  not  merdp  by  historical 
reference  but  by  their  imporU  which  is  snch  that  they  must  have  belonged  not  to  a 
race  but  to  a  landf  which  by  its  natural  character  favours  the  equable  developement 
qf  the  four  functions  which  they  designate, 

'  Schumann,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Gr,  p.  166.  n.  5.,  observes  of  the  name  Geleontes  : 
NMUtatem  indigenam  hoc  nomine  designari  propteroa  credo,  quod  huic  in  reliquis 
loait  vix  esse  videtur. 
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fill  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  called  tribes.  The  ^f^* 
mythical  story  describes  Ion  as  their  founder,  just  as 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  distinction 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  at  Rome. 
This  supposition  needs  not  now  be  refiited :  but  we  how  far 
still  have  to  inquire,  whether  these  four  tribes  were  ^uoSy 
fi:t>m  the  beginning  comprehended  under  a  higher  '^****- 
national  unity,  or  whether  they  remained  insulated 
and  independent  of  each  other  down  to  the  period  re- 
presented by  the  reign  of  Theseus.  One  of  the  four 
names — that  of  the  pastoral  tribe — implies  a  geogra- 
phical separation,  and  it  must  have  been  contrasted 
in  the  same  sense  to  one  of  the  rest,  that  which 
describes  the  tillers  of  the  plain.  This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  other  two  were  similarly  separated 
from  each  other  and  the  rest,  i;hough  a  tribe  of  war- 
riors or  priests  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
any  peculiar  habitation.^  K  however  the  warrior 
tribe  was  chiefly  composed  of  foreign  conquerors,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  may  have  occupied  a 
separate  district,  and  that  it  was  thus  locally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  But  here  we  find  ourselves 
perplexed  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  name  Geleontes, 
which  in  Herodotus  stands  first,  and  by  this  position 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  denoted  a 
priestly  caste.  In  this  case  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  limiting  it  to  any  situation  distinct  from  the 
others.  Still  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have 
occupied  a  territory  of  its  own;  and  it  is  not  an 
improbable  conjecture  that  this  territory  was  the 
hallowed  land  of  Eleusis.  On  this  supposition  the  four 
tribes  would  correspond  to  a  geographical  division  of 
Attica,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
attributed  to  the  sons  of  Pandion,  and  which  may 
also  be  easily  adjusted  to  that  which  we  find  at  a 

'  Schoinann  u.  s.  p.  165 :  dubUari  non  pone  ridetur,  quin  hae  tribunm  die- 
teripdo  etiam  ad  tedium  et  regionum  raUontm  accommodata  fktrit 
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CHAP,     much  later  period  determining  the  state  of  politi 
.  parties  in  Attica — the  threefold  division,  of  the  pk 

the  highlands,  and  the  coast.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  tribe  which  has  been  taken  for  a  priestly  ca 
was  really  composed  of  a  dependent  peasantrj^  t\ 
cannot  so  well  have  been  locally  distinguished  fn 
the  warriors;  for  these  must  then   have  been  1 
lords  whose  lands  they  tilled :  as  on  the  other  sup] 
sition  both  the  priests  and  the  warriors  must  be  cc 
ceived  to  have  employed  the  services  of  a  simi] 
class  of  subjects  in  cultivating  their  possessions ;  a 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  suppose  either  th 
the  warriors  were  confined  to  the  town  and  a  distri 
in  its  inunediate  vicinity,  while  their  serfs  inhabit 
the  coimtry,  or  that  the  Geleontes  were  a  tribe 
free  husbandmen,  who  occupied  a  diflFerent  part 
the  Attic  plains.     But  in  any  case  we  perceive  th 
no  political  union  is  implied  by  the  four  tribes 
Ion.     The  Eleusinian  priesthood  indeed  might  on 
be  protected  by  its  sanctity ;  but  the  inhabitants 
the  mountains  and  of  the  maritime  valleys  migl 
have  been  able  long  to  maintain  their  independen< 
against  the  warrior  tribe,  notwithstanding  the  at 
vantages  it  may  have  possessed  in  its  weapons,  or  ii 
armour,  or  its  closer  and  more  orderly  array. 
Atuc  We  have  spoken  of  the  priestly  tribe  as  a  caste 

and  if  there  was  such  a  tribe,  it  can  scarcely  be  coi 
sidered  in  any  other  light.  Hence  we  are  ^  naturall 
led  to  apply  the  same-  term  to  the  other  three :  an< 
undoubtedly  there  may  have  been  a  period  durin| 
which  the  occupations  from  which  they  derived  thei 
names  continued  hereditary  in  the  same  families 
But  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  this  separa 
tion  was  ever  enforced  by  any  religious  sanction,  o: 
was  any  thing  more  than  the  natural  result  of  situa 
tion  and  circumstances.  We  have  no  reason  t< 
imagine  that  the  four  tribes  constituted  a  hierarchy 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  or  Egyptian :  on  the  chap. 
contrary  it  is  probable  that,  in  proportion  as  they  ^ 
became  more  closely  united  in  one  body,  the  primitive 
distinctions,  to  which  they  owed  their  names,  were 
gradually  obliterated  by  mutual  intercourse.  The 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  this  may  have  been 
effected  with  regard  to  the  priests,  is  rather  an 
olgection  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  once  formed  a 
caste,  than  a  ground  for  doubting  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be  one,  before  they  became  a  part  of  the 
Attic  nation.  For  if  they  once  occupied  such  a 
station  by  the  side  of  the  warrior  tribe,  it  could  only 
have  been  through  some  convulsion,  of  which  no 
trace  is  left  in  history,  that  they  lost  their  sacred 
character,  with  its  consequent  privileges  and  in- 
fluence. Such  a  revolution  may  undoubtedly  have 
occurred:  but  if  so,  it  must  have  preceded  that  settle- 
ment of  the  Attic  population  which  is  designated  in 
the  legend  by  the  arrival  and  the  Institutions  of  Ion ; 
for  from  this  epoch  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  a  heroic  age  in  Attica,  during  which  the  state 
of  society  became  more  and  more  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems,  when  a  priestly 
caste  was  utterly  unknown  in  Greece,  or  at  the 
utmost  all  that  remained  of  such  a  one  were  a  few 
scattered  fragments — sacred  functions  appropriated 
to  certain  families  —  affording  doubtful  traces  of  a 
long  past  existence. 

The  four  tribes  of  Ion  then  were  perhaps  originally 
not  members  of  one  body,  but  distinct  communities, 
long  kept  apart  by  differences  of  descent,  of  situation, 
of  pursuits,  and  of  religion,  yet  still  connected  by 
neighbourhood,  by  affinities  closer  or  looser  of  blood 
and  language,  and  by  the  occasional  need  of  mutual 
assistance.  Thus  was  their  gradual  interfusion  pre- 
pared and  promoted;  while  the  superiority  of  the 
race  which  occupied  Athens,  as  it  became  more  and 
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CHAP,  more  felt,  disposed  all  to  look  to  their  city  as  the 
natural  centre  of  political  union.  The  time  at  length 
arrived  when  the  effect  of  all  these  causes  became 
visible,  in  the  important  change  which  is  commonly 
described  as  the  work  of  Theseus,  by  which  the 
national  unity  was  consolidated,  and  many  of  the 
germs  were  fixed,  out  of  which  the  institutions  to 
which  Athens  owed  her  greatness  finally  unfolded 
themselves. 
Nature  of         Thescus  is  said  to  have  collected  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Change     a      •        •  .  t     t  n  i 

eflteted  by  Attica  m  ouc  City,  and  thus  for  ever  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  discord  and  hostilities,  which  had  till  then 
prevented  them  from  considering  themselves  as  one 
people.  The  sense  in  which  this  account  is  to  be 
understood,  is  probably  not  that  any  considerable 
migration  immediately  took  place  out  of  other  dis- 
tricts to  Athens,  but  only  that  Athens  now  became 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  country ;  that 
all  the  other  Attic  towns  sank  from  the  rank  of 
sovereign  independent  states  to  that  of  subjects  ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice,  was  transferred  from  them  to  the 
capital.'  The  courts  and  councils  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  government  had  hitherto  been  exercised 
throughout  the  rest  of  Attica  were  abolished,  or  con- 
centrated in  those  of  the  sovereign  city.  This  union 
was  cemented  by  religion,  perhaps  by  the  mutual  re- 
cognition of  deities,  which  had  hitherto  been  honoured 
only  with  a  local  and  peculiar  worship,  and  certainly 
by  public  festivals,  in  which  the  whole  people  as- 

>  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  UL  to  Thucydides,  i.  p.  662.)  seems  to  tMnk  that  re- 
sidence at  Attiens  was  the  condition  on  which  the  nobles  wen  admitted  to  a  share 
In  the  government ;  and  that  those  parts  of  the  population  of  Attica  which  still 
remained  in  their  original  habitations,  were  not  included  in  the  tribes  at  all.  We 
eoncdve  both  these  points  to  be  very  doubtfU,  and  the  second  extremely  im- 
probable. Indeed  the  former  proposition  is  a  little  qualified  in  a  subsequent  page 
(664.),  where  it  is  said  the  Eupatridm  teem  motilf  to  have  reiided  at  Athetu;  and 
•a  it  is  there  admitted  that  some  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  in  Dr.  Arnold's  statement  on  what  principle  the  rest  were 
tidnded. 


Vi 
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sembled  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  tutelary  goddess  chap. 
of  Athens,  and  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  in- 
corporation. ^  That  this  event  was  attended  with  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  city  itself  might  be  readily 
presumed,  even  if  it  was  not  expressly  related. 
Thucydides  fixes  on  this  as  the  epoch  when  the  lower 
city  was  added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  had  covered 
little  more  than  the  rock,  which  was  afterwards  the 
citadel,  though  it  still  retained  the  name  of  the  city. 
And  hence  there  may  seem  to  have  been  some  found- 
ation for  Plutarch's  statement  that  Theseus  called  the 
city  Athens,  if  this  name  properly  signified  the  whole 
inclosure  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.^  But  though, 
after  this  revolution,  new  temples,  and  other  buildings 
public  and  private,  must  have  continued  to  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cecropian  rock,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  considerable  addition  was  imme- 
diately made  to  the  population  of  Athens.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  families  who  were  induced  by  the  new 
order  of  things  to  change  their  abode,  were  chiefly 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  members  had  con- 
stituted the  ruling  class  in  their  respective  states,  and 
were  admitted  to  a  similar  station  under  the  new 
constitution. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  ambiguous  light  in 
which  Theseus  is  represented  by  the  ancients,  on  the 
one  hand  as  the  founder  of  a  government  which  was, 
for  many  centuries  after  him,  rigidly  aristocratical, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  the  parent  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  If  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
aggerations of  poets  or  rhetoricians,  who  adorn  him 
with  the  latter  of  these  titles,  in  order  to  exalt  the 


1  The  2woiKM  (Thuc.  iL  15.  and  Steph.  Bys.  voc.  *A97inu\  Panathensa,  Festival 
of  Aphrodite  Pandemns  (Pausan.  1.  22.  3.).  To  the  same  head  may  perhaps  be 
referred  the  bitroduction  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  under  Amphictyon. 

*  Giittling  (in  an  article  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  neue  Folge :  Da*  Thar  von 
Mykena,  i  p.  162.)  has  propoeed  a  similar  exphuaation  of  the  plural  Mwefiyai, 
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CHAP,     antiquity  of  the  popular  institutions  of  later  tin 
.  we  shaU  perhaps  find  that  neither  description 

entirely  groundless,  though  the  former  is  more  sim 
and  evidently  true.     Theseus  is  said  to  have  accc 
plished  his  purpose  partly  by  force,  partly  by  pera 
sion.     With  the  lower  classes,  we  read,  he  found 
difficulty;  but  the  powerful  men  were  only  indu< 
to  comply  with  his  proposals,  by  his  promise  that 
should  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  gove: 
ment  ;  and  that  he  would  resign  all  his  royal  p 
rogatives,  except  those  of  conmianding  in  war,  a 
of  watching  over  the  laAvs.     This  promise  he  fulfil 
in  his  regulation  of  the  state,  when  he  laid  aside  ! 
kingly  majesty,  and  invited  all  the  citizens  to  eqi 
riglits.     But  on  the  other  hand,  to  guard   agai] 
democratical  confusion,  he  instituted  a  gradation 
ranks,    and   a   proi)ortionate  distribution  of  pow 
He  divided  the  people  into  three  classes,  nobles,  hi 
bandmen,  artisans  ^ ;  and  to  the  first  of  these  he 
served  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  with  the  privik 
of  ordering  the  afiairs  of  religion,  and  of  interpreti 
the  laws,  human  and  divine.     This   same   divisi 
hoAvever  is  also  represented  to  have  been  made 
each  of  the  four  tribes,  so  that  each  included  a  she 
of  each  class.     This  can  only  be  conceived  possible 
the  supposition,  that  the  distinctions  which  original 
separated  the  tribes  had  become  merely  nominal ;  a: 
that  although   the  occupations  from  which  two 
them  at  least  derived  their  names  were  always  hi 
ignoble,   there  were   families  among  them   no  h 
proud  of  their  antiquity,  than  the  most  illustrious 
the  warriors  or  the  priests.  Still  we  need  not  imagir 
that  the  numbers  of  the  noble  class  were  equal 
each  of  the  tribes.     The  nobles  of  the  tribe  to  whi< 
Athens  itself  belonged  may  have  formed  the  ma 

1  Eiiwarpfiai,  Ttwfiipoif  Ai^fAtovpytU, 
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body,  and  may  on  that  account  have  been  the  less     chap. 
unwilling  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  power  on  .    ^^    . 
condition  of  admitting  a  few  additional  partners.  ' 

The  privileges  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  con-  His  insutu- 
ferred  on  his  nobles,  were  undoubtedly  the  same  SfalStS^^^ 
which  they  had  enjoyed,  in  narrower  spheres,  before  cmtiou. 
the  union.  His  institutions  were  aristocratical, 
because  none  were  then  known  of  any  other  kind. 
The  effect  of  the  union  would  even  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  noble  class, 
by  concentrating  it  in  one  spot ;  and  hence  it  proved 
too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the  people.  In 
this  sense  we  may  say  with  Plutarch,  that  Theseus 
gained  the  assent  of  the  great  men  to  his  plan,  by 
surrendering  his  royal  prerogatives,  which  they  shared 
equally  among  them.  The  king  was  no  more  than 
the  first  of  the  nobles ;  the  four  kings  of  the  tribes  ^, 
all  chosen  from  the  privileged  class,  were  his  con- 
stant assessors,  and  rather  as  colleagues  than  as 
counsellors.  The  principal  difference  between  them 
and  him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  duration  of 
their  office,  which  was  probably  never  long  enough 
to  leave  them  independent  of  the  body  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  to  which  they  returned. 

But  there  was  also  a  sense  in  which  Theseus  might  how  farde- 
without  impropriety  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  ™**^**^- 
the  Athenian  democracy,  both  with  respect  to  the 
tendency,  and  remote  consequences,  and  to  the  im- 
mediate effect,  of  the  institutions  ascribed  to  him. 
The  incorporation  of  several  scattered  townships  in 
one  city,  such  as  took  place  in  Attica,  was  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  the  first  stage  in  the 
growth  of  a  free  commonalty,  which,  thus  enabled  to 
feel  its  own  strength,  was  gradually  encouraged  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  authority  of  the  nobles.  And 
hence  in  later  times  the  dismemberment  of  a  capital, 

1  ♦vXojSa^iXfis.     PoUtix,  vlU.  §  111. 
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CHAP,     and  its   repartition  into   a  number  of  rural  c 
munities,   was   esteemed   the   surest   expedient 
establishing  an  aristocratical  government.     But 
in  using  the  name  of  Theseus,  we  would  be  unc 
stood  to  speak  rather  of  a  period  than  of  an  ii 
vidual,  though  without  questioning  that  the  na 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  who  contributed 
largest  share,  or  put  the  finishing  hand,  to  the  chai 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  his  work,  we  n 
be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  it  was  really  a  dei 
cratical  revolution,  in  something  more  than  this 
general  character  and  tendency.     We  read  that 
four  tribes  were  divided  into  a  certain  number 
smaller  bodies,  which  continued  to  subsist,  and 
exercise  their  functions,  long  after  the  tribes  the 
selves   had  been  abolished.     Each   tribe   contair 
three  phratries  (a  name  in  its  origin  equivalent  U 
fraternity^,  and  in  its  political  relations  analogc 
to   the  Spartan  obe   and   the  Roman   curia);   ea 
phratry  was  subdivided  into  thirty  sections,  whi 
bore  a  name  exactly  answering  to  the  Roman  gem 
and  nearly  equivalent  to  the  terms  sept,  clan, 
house,  taken  in  its  larger  signification  as  an  aggrega 
of  families.     The  genos^  or  house,  was  again  made  u 
it  is  said,  of  thirty  gennetes,  or  heads  of  families,  tJ 
last  elements  of  the  whole  body,  amoimting  therefo 
in  the  whole  to  10,800  persons.®    It  is  however  1 

>  ^parpiaf  or  ^plfTpni,  etymologically  connected  with  fruter,  brother  {^p>im 
^ff^inip) :  it  seems  to  have  been  an  Ionian  word.  There  is  another  less  probal 
derivation,  from  <pp4<tp,  a  well,  according  to  which  it  would  signify  persons  a« 
ciated  by  the  use  of  a  common  spring. 

'  rdpos,  genus,  gens :  its  members  ytyrrru,  or  ytyrriTat,  also  called  6fioyd\aKT> 
Pollux,  viiL  111. 

'  But  see  Bockh.  C.  J.  i.  p.  900.  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  rpioic&s,  and  < 
the  passage  of  Pollux  (quern  ex  uberiore  rei  dejinitione  male  concisum  et  luxatu 
putabam)  itcdtrrou  64  $0povs  (^ppeerpias)  yivn  rpidKoma  i^  iyJipwir  rocoirwv, 
iicaXtero  rpicucdSts  (viii.  111.).  Either  the  family  was  called  rpioic^r,  as 
thirtieth  part  of  the  y4yos,  or  the  y4vos  was  so  called  as  reckoned  to  contain  thir 
men.  C.  F.  Hermann  (u.  s.  p.  1 143. )  agrees  with  Meier,  that  so  great  a  number 
Ikmilies  (10,800)  is  inconceivable  for  so  early  a  period  as  that  to  which  this  su 
division  is  referred.  Tet  it  would  seem  that  according  to  either  interpretati< 
each  man  was  the  head  of  a  family. 
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no  nmns  certain  that  these  numbers,  which  were  chap. 
evidently  adopted  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  perhaps  ^^ 
with  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  year,  and  certainly 
were  not  the  result  of  any  exact  account  taken  of  the 
population,  included  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  We 
find  mention  of  a  class  of  Athenians,  who  were  not 
comprehended  in  any  of  the  numbered  families  ^ ;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  some  probability  that 
diey  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  phratries 
as  vacancies  occurred,  without  however  being  de- 
barred in  the  mean  time  from  the  other  rights  of 
citizenship. 

We  are  not  informed  that  this  division  of  the  tribes 
was  made  by  Theseus ;  but  we  have  strong  reasons 
for  referring  it  to  the  period  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  united  into  one  people :  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  it  can  have  taken  place  either  earlier 
or  later.  Its  uniformity  seems  to  imply,  that  it  could 
not  have  happened  so  long  as  the  four  tribes  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other ;  and  if  it  had  been  eflfected 
by  any  subsequent  innovation,  this  and  its  author 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history. 
Now  this  division,  whenever  it  took  place,  was  purely 
artificial,  and  framed  for  political  purposes.  The 
word  indeed  which  we  have  rendered  house^  properly 
signifies  a  race  of  men;  but  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed that,  in  the  language  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, it  did  not  imply  a  community  of  descent 
among  the  persons  comprehended  under  it.  By  this  H«i»tioni  of 
arrangement  therefore  Theseus,  or  whoever  its  author  under  xhe- 
may  have  been,  introduced  a  new  principle,  which 
tended  to  level  the  distinctions  that  had  previously 
existed  among  the  different  classes  of  society.  In  the 
little  states  into  which  Attica  was  originally  divided, 
though  similar  associations  undoubtedly  existed,  they 

*  HcfTch.  'Arpi^MProi.     See  Bockh.  Corp.  Inscript  i.  p.  140.     Wachsmuth, 
LLp.288. 
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CHAP,     were  probably  of  natural  growth,  rather  than  created 
^^       by  a  deliberate  enactment,  and  comprised  a  much 


smaller  number  of  families,  whose  claims  to  political 
privileges  rested  perhaps  chiefly  on  this  basis.  But 
the  freemen  who  were  admitted  into  the  phratries, 
which  also  contained  these  noble  houses,  though  they 
did  not  immediately  share  all  their  privileges,  were  at 
least  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them  as  citi- 
zens of  Athens.  Beside  the  religious  rites  which  were 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  houses,  and  which  gave  their 
members  a  right  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  certain 
priestly  offices,  there  were  others  conunon  to  all,  and 
which  by  their  very  nature  suggested  the  sentiment 
of  a  domestic,  rather  than  of  a  merely  political  con- 
nection. The  worship  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  was  the 
symbol  and  the  seal  of  this  intimate  union :  of  Zeus, 
as  the  guardian  of  households  ;  of  Apollo,  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Athenian  people.^ 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  relation  between  the  nobles  and  the  two  in- 
ferior classes,  or  that  in  which  the  latter  stood  to  one 
another.  Even  their  names  are  not  free  from  am- 
biguity. For  that  which  we  have  expressed  by  hus- 
bandmen, may  signify  either  independent  landowners, 
or  peasants  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  their  lords.  It 
seems  however  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  to  limit 
it  to  the  latter  sense,  which  would  imply  that  the 
nobles  were  owners  of  the  whole  soil  of  Attica.^  There 
is  no  reason  for  denying  that  this  class  may  have  con- 
tained a  number  of  freemen  who  cultivated  their  own 
land,  but  were  not  entitled  by  their  birth  to  rank 
with  the  nobles,  and  in  other  respects  were  perhaps 

'  Zc&s*EfNceM>f.    *At6\?{mv  Tlarp^os.     K.  O.  Milller  however  conceiTes  that  the 

latter  worship  was  originally  confined  to  the  Ionian  Eupatrids,  and  was  only  shared 

by  the  other  families  after  the  archonship  was  thrown  open.     Dor.  li.  2.  Id. 

"  Schomann   Antiq.  J.  P.  Gr.  p.  167.  n.  15. ;    Geomoros  ^ifTas  fuisse,  quod 

^'^  Wachsmuth  1.  i .  p.  235.  optnalvr,  parum  probabile  est :  neque  enim  unquam  iUud 

tiamen  nisi  dt  dowdnU  agromtm  uturpaium  nooimus. 
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but  little  raised  above  those  who,  possessing  no  pro-  chap. 
perty  of  their  own,  depended  on  the  rich,  whose 
estates  they  occupied  as  tenants.  The  third  class 
comprehended  all  those  who  subsisted  on  any  other 
kind  of  industry  beside  that  connected  with  agri- 
culture. The  name  of  this  class  would  include  a 
great  variety  of  occupations,  which  were  held  in  very 
different  degrees  of  esteem ;  and  as  these  were  not 
connected  with  the  soil,  it  has  been  suspected  that 
those  who  exercised  them  were  considered  as  so- 
journers ^,  who,  like  the  resident  aliens  of  later 
times,  needed  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Plutarch 
observes  of  this  class  that  it  had  the  superiority  in 
numbers,  as  the  second  had  in  the  importance  of  its 
labour,  and  the  first  in  the  lustre  of  its  rank.  But 
we  hear  of  no  political  distinction  between  the  second 
and  the  third  class,  and  it  is  possible  that  none  such 
existed.  The  distance  which  separated  both  from 
the  first  was  so  great,  that  all  slighter  gradations 
may  have  been  lost  in  it.  Accordingly  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  comparing  the  early  institutions  of 
Rome  and  Athens,  notices  only  two  classes  in  the 
latter,  one  corresponding  to  the  Roman  patricians, 
the  other  to  the  plebeians.^ 

We  may  perhaps  safely  conclude  from  analogy, 
that,  even  Avhile  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  most 
absolute,  a  popular  assembly  was  not  unknown  at 
Athens;  and  the  example  of  Sparta  may  suggest  a 
notion  of  the  limitations  which  might  prevent  it  from 
endangering  the  privileges  of  the  ruling  body.  So 
long  as  the  latter  reserved  to  itself  the  office  of 
making,  or  declaring,  of  interpreting,  and  administer- 
ing the  laws,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  functions  of 
government,  it  might  securely  entrust  many  subjects, 

'  Thb  is  the  view  whicb  Wachsmuth,  1.  i.  p.  233.,  takes  of  the  hifiiovpyol,  who, 
he  observes,  are  also  called  iirtytufjLopoi  in  Etym.  M.  Einrarplliu^ 

'  iL  8.  Schbmann  u.  s.  p.  167.  explains  the  name  Demiurgi  as  equiyalent  to 
tperarii,  qmi  agro9  wm  habertni,  ted  tarUummodo  nuinutan  opera  queuhim  facerent. 

VOL.  U.  C 
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CHAP,     to  the  decision  of  the  popular  voice.  .  Its  first  con- 
.  tests  were  waged,  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the 

Gradual  kings.  Eveu  in  the  reign  of  Theseus  himself  the 
K^^lit*'  legend  exhibits  the  royal  power  as  on  the  decline. 
Athena.  Mcfiestheus,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings,  is 
said  to  have  engaged  his  brother  nobles  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Theseus,  which  finally  compelled  him 
and  his  family  to  go  into  exile,  and  placed  Menestheus 
on  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  this  usurper  indeed 
the  crown  is  restored  to  the  line  of  Theseus  for  some 
generations.  But  his  descendant  Thjnnoetes  is  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Melanthus,  a  stranger, 
who  has  no  claim  but  his  superior  merit.  After  the 
death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking  advantage  perhaps 
of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  dispute  between 
his  sons,  are  said  to  have  abolished  the  title  of  king, 
and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of  archon.  This 
change  however  seems  to  have  been  important,  rather 
as  it  indicated  the  new,  precarious  tenure  by  which 
the  royal  power  was  held,  than  as  it  immediately 
afiected  the  nature  of  the  ofiice.  It  was  indeed  still 
held  for  life ;  and  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity^,  though  it  would  appear 
that,  within  the  house  of  the  Medontida,  the  succes- 
sion was  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  nobles.  It 
is  added  however  that  the  archon  was  deemed  a 
responsible  magistrate,  which  implies  that  those  who 
elected  had  the  power  of  deposing  him;  and  con- 
sequently, though  the  range  of  his  functions  may  not 
have  been  narrower  than  that  of  the  king's,  he  was 
more  subject  to  control  in  the  exercise  of  them.  This 
indirect  kind  of  sway  however  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  ambitious  spirits;  and  we  find  them  steadily, 
though  gradually,  advancing  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  final  object — a  complete  and  equal  par- 
ticipation of  the  sovereignity.     After  twelve  reigns, 

>  Paus:  iv.  5.  10. 
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XI. 


ending  with  that  of  Alcmseon^,  the  duration  of  the  ^^^• 
office  was  limited  to  ten  years ;  and  through  the  guilt 
or  calamity  of  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  decennial 
archon^,  the  house  of  Medon  was  deprived  of  its  pri- 
vilege, and  the  supreme  magistracy  was  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles.  This  change  was 
speedily  followed  by  one  much  more  important. 
When  Tlesias,  the  successor  of  Eryxias,  had  com- 
pleted the  term  which  his  predecessor  had  left  un- 


finished, the  duration  of  the  archonship  was  again  wviiionof 

theA 
thlp. 


reduced  to  a  single  year;  and  at  the  same  time  its  ^^^^c^^o^- 


branches  were  severed,  and  distributed  among  nine 
new  magistrates.  Among  these,  the  first  in  rank  re- 
[  tained  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  archon,  and  the 
year  was  marked  by  his  name.^  He  represented  the 
majesty  of  the  state,  and  exercised  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction,— that  which  had  belonged  to  the  king  as  the 
common  parent  of  his  people,  the  protector  of  families, 
the  guardian  of  orphans  and  heiresses,  and  of  the 
general  rights  of  inheritance.  For  the  second  archon 
the  title  of  king,  if  it  had  been  laid  aside,  was  re- 
vived*, as  the  functions  assigned  to  him  were  those 
most  associated  with  ancient  recollections.  He  re- 
presented the  king  as  the  high  priest  of  his  people ; 
he  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
most  solemn  festivals ;  decided  all  causes  which 
affected  the  interest  of  religion,  and  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  protecting  the  state  from  the  pollu- 
tion it  might  incur  through  the  heedlessness  or  im- 
piety of  individuals.  The  third  archon  bore  the  title 
of  polemarch^j  and  filled  the  place  of  the  king,  as  the 

*  The  tuccessors  of  Medon  were  Acastus,  Arcblpptu,  Thersippiu,  Phorbas, 
Megadet,  Diognetus,  Pherecles,  Ariphron,  Thespieus,  Agamestor,  iBscbjlus, 
Akrmson  (01.  ▼!!.  1.  b.  c.  752.). 

'  His  predecenon  were  Charops,  iEsimedes,  Clidicus;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lcocrates»  Apsander,  and  Eryxias.  Creon,  the  first  annual  archon,  enters  upon 
bis  office  B.  c.  684. 

'  'O  ^Apx^'f',  "^PX^^  hrtipvfios,  or  6  *ETrtiifvfu)s, 

*  'hpXfv  BcuriAff^f.  Wachsmuth  suspects  with  great  probability  that  the  title 
had  never  been  dropped. 

*  IIoA^ui^X*''  (comtnander-in-war). 
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CHAP. 

XI. 


Long  Blank 
in  the  early 
History  of 
Attica. 


Story  of 

Hippo- 

menes. 


leader  of  his  people  in  war,  and  the  guardian  who 
watched  over  its  security  in  time  of  peace.  Connected 
with  this  character  of  his  office  was  the  jurisdiction 
he  possessed  over  strangers  who  had  settled  in  Attica 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  over  freedmen. 
The  remaining  six  archons  received  the  common  title 
of  thesmothetes^,  which  literally  signifies  legislators, 
and  was  probably  applied  to  them,  as  the  judges  who 
determined  the  great  variety  of  causes  which  did  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  their  colleagues ;  because, 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  code,  those  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  laws  may  be  properly  said  to  make 
them. 

These  successive  encroachments  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and  the  final  triumph  of  the  nobles,  are 
almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the  meagre  annals  of 
Attica  for  several  centuries.  Here,  as  elsewhere,'  a 
wonderful  stillness  suddenly  folloAvs  the  varied  stir  of 
enterprise  and  adventure,  and  the  throng  of  interest- 
ing characters,  that  present  themselves  to  our  view 
in  the  heroic  age.  Life  seems  no  longer  to  offer  any 
thing  for  poetry  to  celebrate,  or  for  history  to  record. 
Are  we  to  consider  this  long  period  of  apparent  tran- 
quillity, as  one  of  public  happiness,  of  pure  and  simple 
manners,  of  general  harmony  and  content,  which  has 
only  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  absence  of  the 
crimes  and  the  calamities  which  usually  leave  the 
deepest  traces  in  the  page  of  history  ?  We  should 
willingly  believe  this,  if  it  were  not  that,  so  far  as 
the  veil  is  withdrawn  which  conceals  the  occurrences 
of  this  period  from  pur  sight,  it  affords  us  glimpses 
of  a  very  different  state  of  things.  In  the  list  of  the 
magistrates  who  held  the  undivided  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  the  only  name  with  which  any  events  are 


*  StcfiiBtrat,  Bfcuol  Is  used  for  laws  in  tbe  ancient  oath  of  the  Attic  soldier, 
Pollux,  vili.  105.,  which  was  probably  earlier  than  Solon,  whose  laws  are  commonly 
laid  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ydfioi,  from  Draco's  ^wfwl. 
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connected  is  that  of  Hippomenes,  the  last  archon  of  the     ^^^• 
line  of  Codrus.  It  was  made  memorable  by  the  shame  ^ 


of  his  daughter,  and  by  the  extraordinary  punish-  b.c.624. 
ment  which  he  inflicted  on  her  and  her  paramour.^ 
Tradition  long  continued  to  point  out  as  accursed 
frround  the  place  where  she  was  shut  up  to  perish 
from  hunger,  or  from  the  fary  of  a  wild  horse,  the 
companion  of  her  confinement.  The  nobles,  glad 
perhaps  to  seize  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  their 
views,  deposed  Hippomenes,  and  razed  his  house  to 
the  ground.  This  story  would  seem  indeed  to  in- 
dicate the  austerity,  as  well  as  the  hardness,  of  the 
ancient  manners :  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  father  had  been  urged  to  this  excess 
of  rigour  by  the  reproach  that  had  fallen  upon  his 
&mily  from  the  effeminacy  and  dissoluteness  of  its 
members.  Without  however  drawing  any  inference 
from  this  insulated  story,  we  may  proceed  to  observe, 
that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  legislation 
of  Draco,  the  next  epoch  when  a  gleam  of  light 
breaks  through  the  obscurity  of  the  Attic  history,  do 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  had  enjoyed 
any  extraordinary  measure  of  happiness  under  the 
aristocratical  government,  or  that  their  manners  were 
peculiarly  innocent  and  mild. 

The  immediate  occasion  which  led  to  Draco's  legis-  LeRisiaUoi* 
lation  is  not  recorded,  and  even  the  motives  which  **^^™*^°* 
induced  him  to  impress  it  vnth  that  character  of 
severity  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  celebrity,  are  not 
clearly  ascertained.  We  knoAv  hoAvever  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  first  written  laAvs  of  Athens :  and 
as  this  measure  tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,  to  which  a  customary  law,  of  Avhich  they  were 
the  sole  expounders,  opposed  a  much  feebler  check, 

*  The  precise  nature  of  the  extraordinary  punishment  inflicted  on  the  seducer, 
cm  oolj  be  conjectured  from  the  description  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  l.^who  says 
that  Hippomenes  put  him  to  death  by  yoking  him  to  a  chariot  The  occurrence 
k  mentioned  by  .Sschines  Timarch.  1 82. 

c     *> 
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CHAP.  Ave  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  innovation  did 
^^  not  proceed  from  their  wish,  but  was  extorted  from 
them  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  Draco  undoubtedly  framed  his  code 
as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  and 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  class,  to  which  he  himself 
belonged;  and  hence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
extreme  rigour  of  its  penal  enactments  was  designed 
to  overawe  and  repress  the  popular  movement  which 
had  produced  it.  Aristotle  observes  that  Draco  made 
no  change  in  the  constitution;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  laws,  except  the  severity 
of  the  penalties  by  which  they  were  sanctioned.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  the  substitution 
of  law  for  custom,  of  a  written  code  for  a  fluctuating 
and  flexible  tradition,  was  itself  a  step  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  we  also  learn  that  he  introduced  some 
changes  in  the  administration  of  ciminal  justice,  by 
transferring  causes  of  murder,  or  of  accidental 
homicide,  from  the  cognizance  of  the  archons  to  the 
magistrates  called  ephetes^;  though  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  instituted,  or  only  modified  or  enlarged, 
their  jurisdiction.  Demades  was  thought  to  have 
described  the  character  of  his  laws  very  happily, 
when  he  said  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink,  but 
in  blood.  He  himself  is  reported  to  have  justified 
their  severity,  by  observing  that  the  least  ofiences 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  could  devise  no  greater 
punishment  for  the  worst.  This  sounds  like  the 
language  of  a  man  who  proceeded  on  higher  grounds 
than  those  of  expediency,  and  who  felt  himself  bound 
by  his  own  convictions  to  disregard  the  opinions  of 

*  'E^ircu  (Pollux,  viil.  125.)  Courts  of  Appeal:  Kpicris  iipiatfwi.  Scbomann 
however  observes.  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr,  p.  171.  n.  5.  :  Ephetarum  nomen  nonnuUi  inde 
explicavtruiUt  quod  provocari  ad  eos  a  magUtratuum  sententiu  potueritt  sed  neque 
eredibUe  ea  ante  Draeonem  moIom  magistrattUt  non  sentUvmy  de  ctedibus  judicatst^ 
neqiae  i^infs  reeU  did  potest,  it  ad  quern  provocatur.  Compare  bowever  on  the 
other  hand  C.F.  Hermann  Lehrbuch,  §  103.  n.  12. 
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his  contemporaries.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  cuap. 
that  Draco  can  have  been  led  by  any  principles  of  . 
abstract  justice,  to  confound  all  gradations  of  guilt,  B.c.612. 
ar,  as  has  been  conjectured  ^  with  somewhat  greater 
probability,  that,  viewing  them  under  a  religious 
rather  than  a  political  aspect,  he  conceived  that  in 
every  case  alike  they  drew  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of 
the  criminal.  It  seems  much  easier  to  understand 
how  the  ruling  class,  which  adopted  his  enactments, 
might  imagine  that  such  a  code  was  likely  to  be  a 
convenient  instrument  in  their  hands,  for  striking 
terror  into  their  subjects,  and  stifling  the  rising  spirit 
of  discontent,  which  their  cupidity  and  oppression 
had  provoked.  We  are  however  unable  to  form  a 
well-grounded  judgment  on  the  degree  in  which 
eqmty  may  have  been  violated  by  his  indiscriminate 
rigour ;  for  though  we  read  that  he  enacted  the  same 
capital  punishment  for  petty  thefts  as  for  sacrilege 
and  minxier,  still  as  there  were  some  offences  for 
which  he  provided  a  milder  sentence^,  he  must  have 
firamed  a  kind  of  scale,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating. 

The  danger  which  threatened  the  nobles  at  length  conspiracy 
showed  itself  from  a  side  on  Avhich  they  probably  **  *  **"* 
deemed  themselves  most  secure.  Twelve  years  after 
Draco's  legislation^,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  one 
of  their  own  number  for  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment. Cylon  the  author  of  this  plot,  Avas  eminent 
both  in  birth  and  riches.  His  reputation,  and  still 
more  his  confidence  in  his  o^vn  fortune,  had  been 
jrreatly  raised  by  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games; 
and  he  had  further  increased  the  lustre  and  influence 


*  Wactasmutb,  ii  1.  p.  240. 

*  Low  of  franchise  for  an  attempt  to  cbange  one  of  his  laws.  Deroosth.  Arlstocr. 
pi.  640.  :  a  mulct  of  the  value  of  ten  oxen,  Polhix,  ix.  61. 

*  01.  42.  1.     I>raco*s  arcbonship,  in  which  his  laws  were  enacted,  is  placed  OL 
r>9.  1 .  B.  c.  624. 

c  4 
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CHAP,     of  his  family  by  an  alliance  with  Theagenes,  the  tyrant 
.  of  Megara,  whose  daughter  he  married.     This  extra- 

ordinary prosperity  elated  his  presumption,  and  in- 
flamed his  ambition  with  hopes  of  a  greatness,  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  a  dangerous  enterprise. 
He  conceived  the  design  of  becoming  master  of 
Athens.  He  could  reckon  on  the  cordial  assistance  of 
his  father-in-law,  who,  independently  of  their  affinity, 
was  deeply  interested  in  establishing  at  Athens  a 
form  of  government  similar  to  that  which  he  himself 
had  founded  at  Megara;  and  he  had  also,  by  his 
personal  influence,  insured  the  support  of  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  relied  on  these  resources,  and  that 
his  scheme  would  never  have  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind,  if  the  general  disaffection  of  the  people  toward 
their  rulers,  the  impatience  produced  by  the  evils  for 
which  Draco  had  provided  so  inadequate  a  remedy, 
and  by  the  irritating  nature  of  the  remedy  itself,  and 
the  ordinary  signs  of  an  approaching  change,  the  need 
of  which  began  to  be  universally  felt,  had  not  ap- 
peared to  favour  his  aims.  At  this  period  scarcely 
any  great  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Greece  without 
the  sanction  of  an  oracle;  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  some 
surprise,  when  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that 
Cylon  consulted  the  Delphic  god  on  the  means  by 
which  he  might  overthrow  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  still  more  at  the  answer  he  is  said  to 
have  received:  that  he  must  seize  the  citadel  of 
Athens  during  the  principal  festival  of  Zeus,^  Cylon 
naturally  interpreted  the  oracle  to  mean  the  Olympic 
•  games,  the  scene  of  his  glory ;  and  Thucydides  thinks 
it  worth  observing,  that  the  great  Attic  festival  in 

1  A  similar  inquiry  however  is  related  in  Athennus,  xiii.  p.  602.  b.,  apparentiy 
on  the  authority  of  Heraclides  Ponticus  ip  t^  vtpi  ^ZpwnKSov^  with  regard  to 
Fhalaris  the  tyrant  The  conspirators  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi :  Sir»s  abr^ 
M$tnnai,  and  the  god  grants  a  respite  to  Fhalaris,  on  account  of  the  clemency  he 
had  shown  toward  Chariton  and  Menalippus,  the  Agrigentine  Harmodius  and 
Aiistogeiton. 
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honour  of  the  same  god  occurred  at  a  different  season,  chap. 
At  the  time  however  which  appeared  to  be  prescribed 
by  his  infallible  counsellor,  Cylon  proceeded  to  carry 
his  plan  into  effect.  With  the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops 
famished  by  Theagenes,  and  of  his  partisans,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  his  Megarian  auxiliaries,  and  perhaps  when 
his  first  object  was  accomplished  he  dismissed  them, 
relying  on  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  people. 
But  the  insurrection  seems  not  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously concerted.  Those  who  had  most  cause  to 
wish  for  a  change,  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  designed  for  their  benefit,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  foreigners  was  sufficient  to  deter  all  patriotic 
citizens  from  espousing  his  cause.  Cylon  and  his 
friends  soon  found  themselves  besieged  by  the  forces 
which  the  government  called  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  soon  dis- 
missed, as  the  blockade  proved  tedious,  and  only  a 
small  body  was  left  under  the  command  of  the  nine 
archons,  to  wait  till  famine  should  compel  the  in- 
surgents to  surrender.  In  the  mean  while  Cylon  and 
his  brother  effected  their  escape.  Their  adherents 
seem  never  to  have  entertained  any  hopes  of  mercy. 
I  When  their  provisions  were  all  spent,  and  some  had 
f  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder  abandoned  the  defence 
.  of  the  walls,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene. 
The  archon  Megacles  and  his  colleagues,  seeing  them  Megacics 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  began  to  GuSro?* 
be  alarmed  lest  the  sanctuary  should  be  profaned  by  saoUcge. 
J  their  death.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they  induced 
them  to  surrender  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  Thucydides  simply  relates  that 
the  archons  broke  their  promise,  and  put  their  pri- 
soners to  death  when  they  had  quitted  their  asylum, 
and  that  some  were  even  killed  at  the  altars  of  the 
dread  goddesses^  as  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  were 
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CHAP,     called,  to  which  they  had  fled  in  the  tumult.  Plutarch 
.  adds  a  feature  to  the  story,  which  seems  too  cha- 

racteristic of  the  age  to  be  considered  as  a  later  in- 
vention. More  effectually  to  insure  their  safety,  the 
suppliants,  before  they  descended  from  the  citadel, 
fastened  a  line  to  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  held  it  in 
their  hands,  as  they  passed  through  the  midst  of  their 
enemies.  But  the  line  chancing  to  break  as  they 
were  passing  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides, 
Megacles,  with  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues, 
declared  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  goddess,  who  had  thus  visibly  rejected 
their  supplication,  ^nd  immediately  proceeded  to 
arrest  them.  His  words  were  the  signal  of  a  general 
massacre,  from  which  even  the  awful  sanctity  of  the 
neighbouring  altars  did  not  screen  the  fugitives : 
none  escaped  but  those  who  found  means  of  implor- 
ing female  compassion.^ 

If  the  conduct  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
bloody  scene  had  been  marked  only  by  treachery 
and  cruelty,  it  would  never  have  exposed  them  to 
punishment,  perhaps  not  even  to  reproach.  But  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  religion ; 
and  Megacles  and  his  whole  house  were  viewed  with 
horror,  as  men  polluted  with  the  stain  of  sacrilege. 
All  public  disasters  and  calamities  were  henceforth 
construed  into  signs  of  the  divine  displeasure:  and 
the  surviving  partisans  of  Cylon  did  not  fail  to  urge, 
that  the  gods  would  never  be  appeased  until  venge- 

1  Flutv  SoL  12.  Herodotus,  v.  71.,  tells  the  story  somewhat  diflferently.  Accoitl- 
ing  to  him  the  magistrates  called  prytanes  of  the  Naucraries  {vpvrdyfis  twp  yavKpd" 
pMv),  of  whose  power  he  speaks  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  which  Thucydides, 
i  1 26.,  applies  to  the  archons,  (IvcAcor  r6rt  riu  'A^H^ras — r^c  t&  toAM  rwv  voAiri- 
kSv  tirpaffffoy)t  entered  into  the  engagement  with  the  suppliants,  who  were  after- 
wards murdered  hy  the  Alcmieonids.  Wachsmuth  (1.  L  p.  246.)  ingeniously  r«. 
condles  these  accounts  by  the  supposition  that  the  magistrates  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  were  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and  were  therefbre  in  public  proceed- 
Inga  identified  with  him  and  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation,  Thuc.  i. 
V,  664.,  seems  to  create  new  difficulties,  and  to  fail  of  reconciling  Herodotus  with 
Tkncydidet. 
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"^ -I  ince  should  have  been  taken  on  the  offenders.  Yet  ^^^• 
^1  if  tins  had  been  the  only  question  which  agitated  the  ^ 
■^Jpablic  mind,  it  might  have  been  hushed  without  pro- 
-f  I  facing  any  important  consequences.  But  it  was  only 
-jdie  ingredient  in  the  ferment  which  the  conflict  of 
ftfties,  the  grievances  of  the  many,  and  the  ambition 
tf  the  fe-w,  now  carried  to  a  height  that  called  for  some 
ectraordinary  remedy.  Hence  Cylon's  conspiracy 
ad  its  issue  exercised  an  influence  on  the  history  of 
Athens,  ^which  has  rendered  it  for  ever  memorable,  as 
tke  event  which  led  the  way  to  the  legislation  of 
Solon. 

Solon,  son  of  Execestides^  was  sprung  from  the  line  Early  ms- 
of  Codrus.  His  father  had  reduced  his  fortune  by  ^^ 
lis  imprudent  liberality ;  and  Solon  in  his  y^uth  is 
ud  to  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  repair  the 
Jecay  of  his  patrimony,  to  embark  in  conmiercial  ad- 
ventures— a  mode  of  acquiring  wealth  which  was  not 
disdained  by  men  of  the  highest  birth,  as  it  frequently 
iflbrded  them  the  means  of  forming  honourable  alli- 
inces  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  of  raising  them- 
selves to  princely  rank  as  the  founders  of  colonies. 
It  was  however  undoubtedly  not  more  the  desire  of 
affluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge  that  impelled 
Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the  most  valuable 
fruit  of  his  travels  was  the  experience  he  collected  of 
laen,  manners,  and  institutions.  We  are  unable  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  he  returned  to 
I  settle  in  Athens ;  but  if,  as  is  most  probable,  it  was 
i  in  the  period  following  Cylon's  conspiracy^,  he  found 
»  Ills  country  in  a  deplorable  condition,  distracted 
within  by  the  contests  of  exasperated  parties,  and 
scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  least  powerful 
neighbours.     Even  the  little  state  of  Megara  was  at 

*  Onlr  one  writer,  of  little  note,  called  him  the  son  of  Euphorion,  Plut  Sol.  1. 

'  Ai  be  cut  scarcely  have  been  bom  much  earlier  or  later  than  b.  c.  638,  he 
t  «wM  be  about  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  a.  c.  612.  See  Clinton's 
'     y*ti.  L  p.  301. 
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this  time  a  formidable  enemy.  It  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  Athenians, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightful  possession. 
The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  this  tedious  war  had 
broken  their  spirit,  and  had  driven  them  to  the  re- 
solution of  abandoning  for  ever  the  assertion  of  their 
claims.  A  decree  had  been  passed,  which,  under 
penalty  of  death,  forbad  any  one  so  much  as  to  pro- 
pose the  renewal  of  the  desperate  undertaking.  Solon, 
who  was  himself  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  was  perhaps 
connected  by  various  ties  with  the  island,  was  in- 
dignant at  this  pusillanimous  policy ;  and  he  devised 
an  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  his  countr}Tnen 
from  their  despondency.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which  some  specimens 
are  still  extant  in  the  fragments  of  his  numerous 
works ;  which,  though  they  never  rise  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  beauty,  possess  the  charm  of  a  vigorous  and 
graceful  simplicity.  He  now  composed  a  poem  on 
the  loss  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  praises  as  one  of 
his  most  ingenious  productions.  To  elude  the  pro- 
hibition, he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a  madman; 
and  rushing  into  the  public  place,  mounted  the  stone 
from  which  the  heralds  were  used  to  make  their  pro- 
clamations, and  recited  his  poem  to  the  by-standers.^ 
It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on  the  dis- 


1  Welcker,  as  it  appears  from  Bach  (Solonis  Athenlensis  Qus  Supersunt,  p.  24.) 
concludes  from  the  flrst  line  of  the  poem,  ainhs  K^pv^  H^kBoy  &^*  ififprrjs  l,a\afWfos, 
that  Solon  had  either  heen  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Salamis,  or  asswned  the  language 
of  one  who  had  been  employed  on  such  a  mission.  And  Bach  further  coi^jcctures, 
that  the  poem  contained  the  answer  which  the  Salaminians  were  supposed  to  have 
given  to  the  Athenian  ambassador,  in  which  they  may  have  been  represented  as 
taunting  the  Athenians  with  the  want  of  courage  and  energy  implied  in  the  epithet 
^aXafuvwperofy.  It  may  not  be  a  strong  ol^ection  to  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  suppositions  that  it  contradicts  the  common  story.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  the  purpose  of  the  embassy  could  have  been,  unless  it  was  a 
secret  mission  designed  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Salamis  against  the  Megarians ; 
but  then  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Solon  would  have  described  himself  as  a 
herald.  It  also  seems  evident  that  the  olyect  of  the  poem  was  to  rouse  the  Athe- 
nians, not  to  more  vigorous  efforts,  but  from  a  state  of  total  inaction  with  regard 
to  Salamis. 
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grace  which  the  Athenian  name  had  incurred,  and  a  chap. 
summons  to  take  the  field  again,  and  vindicate  their 
right  to  the  lovely  island.  The  hearers  caught  the 
poet's  enthusiasm,  which  was  seconded  by  the  applause 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.  The  restraining  law 
was  repealed,  and  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try 
the  fortune  of  arms. 

Solon  not  only  inspired  his  countrymen  with  hope, 
but  led  them  to  victory,  aided  in  the  camp  as  in  the 
city  by  the  genius  of  Pisistratus.^  The  stratagem 
with  which  he  attacked  the  Megarians  is  variously 
related :  but  he  is  said  to  have  finished  the  campaign 
by  a  single  blow,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  speedily 
recovering  the  island.  We  may  even  conclude  that 
the  Athenians  at  the  same  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  port  of  Megara,  Nisaea,  since  it  is  said 

*  That  Pisistratus  took  a  part  in  Solon's  expedition  against  Salamis  is  not  only 
aaserted  by  Plutarch  (Sol.  8.),  but  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  1.  69., 
ind  of  several  later  writers.     Solon's  stratagem  (Flut  Sol.  8.  Polysn.  1.  20.)  is 
attributed  to  Pisistratus  by  Justin,  11.8.  ^neas  Pollorc,  4.  Frontinus  Strateg.  iv. 
44.    Nevertheless,  if  Plutarch  is  to  be  trusted  as  to  the  date  of  this  expedition, 
vhich  be  places  before  the  Cirrhaean  war,  or  at  least  before  the  archonship  of 
Solon,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  that  Pisistratus  should  have  had  a  share  in  it : 
for  he  must  then  have  been  between  sixty  and  seventy  when  he  first  seized  the 
tyranny,  a.  c.  560.     For  this  observation  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer 
{Athena)^  who  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  difficulty  ;  but  the  expedient  by  which 
be  propoaes  to  solve  it  is  one  which  few  critics  in  our  day  will  approve  of,  though 
there  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  thought  by  many  ingenious  and  happy. 
He  supposes  that  Salamis  was  twice  recovered,  once  by  Solon,  and  afterwards  by 
Pisistratus.     And  as  Plutarch  mentions  two  stories  which  were  told  about  Solon's 
expedition,  he  thinks  that  one  of  them  related  to  Solon,  the  other  to  Pisistratus. 
But  this  separation  is  merely  arbitrary,  especially  as  the  two  stories  are  not  in  the 
ilighteft  degree  inconsistent  with  one  another,  when  referred  to  the  same  epoch  ; 
and  it  Is  clear  that  none  of  the  writers,  consulted  by  Plutarch,  knew  of  more  than 
one  expedition  which  ended  with  the  conquest  of  Salamis.     We  are  therefore  led 
to  conclude  that  the  expedition  against  the  Megarians  in  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  1.  59.,  Pisistratus  commanded  and  took  Nis«a,was  no  other  than  that 
described  by  Plutarch,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  troubles,  he  says 
(Sol.  12.),  Nisa»  was  again  lost.     It  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  suppose  Plutarch 
mUtaken  in  his  chronology,  both  with  regard  to  Pisistratus  and  to  Solon,  and  that 
the  expedition  took  place  at  a  much  later  period.     Then  indeed  the  story  of  the 
feigned  madness,  which  however  seems  to  imply  a  more  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment than  subsisted  before  Solon's  archonship,  must  be  differently  told.     This 
eoi^ecture  might  seem  to  be  not  wholly  without  authorit>'  to  support  it,  since 
Diogenes  Laertlus  (Solon,  1.  §  46.)  relates  the  recovery  of  Salamis  as  if  it  was  sub- 
•equent  to  Solon's  legislation.  But  it  may  as  well  be  left  to  its  own  merits.  Where 
an  b  so  doubtful,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  text  as  it  stands,  with  this 
murning  to  the  reader. 
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CHAP,  to  have  been  soon  after  reconquered  by  the  Megariai 
>  ^  ,  The  reputation  which  Solon  acquired  by  this  ent 
prise  was  heightened,  and  more  widely  difixu 
throughout  Greece,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  saa 
war,  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Cirrh 
But  already  before  this  he  had  gained  the  confidei 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  begun  to  exert  ] 
Exile  of  the  influence  in  healing  their  intestine  divisions.  T 
nidT*^  outcry  against  Megacles  and  his  associates  in  t 
massacre  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  evide 
that  quiet  could  never  be  restored  until  they  had  c 
piated  their  offence,  and  had  delivered  the  city  fix 
the  curse  which  they  seemed  to  have  brought  upon 
Solon,  with  the  asssistance  of  the  most  modera 
nobles,  prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megacles  to  subn 
their  cause  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribum 
An  extraordinary  court  of  Three  Hundred  persoi 
chosen  from  their  own  order,  was  commissioned 
try  them.  Under  such  circumstances  their  co 
demnation  was  inevitable:  those  who  had  survive 
went  into  exile,  and  the  bones  of  the  deceased  we 
taken  out  of  their  graves,  and  transported  beyond  tl 
frontier.  In  the  mean  while  the  Megarians  had  n- 
relinquished  their  pretensions  to  Salamis,  and  th( 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  occupied  tl 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  dislodge  their  garrisc 
from  Nisaea,  and  to  reconquer  the  island,  where  fi^ 
hundred  Athenian  colonists,  who  had  voluntari] 
shared  Solon's  first  expedition,  had  been  rewarde 
with  an  allotment  of  lands,  which  gave  them  a  pr 
Recovery  of  dominant  influence  in  the   erovemment.     It  seen 

fialynia.  Till*  /»  1  • 

probable  that  it  was  after  this  event  that  the  t^ 
states,  seing  no  prospect  of  terminating  by  arms 
warfare  subject  to  such    vicissitudes,   and  equall 

1  It  was  taken  by  Pisistratus,  Herod.  L  59.     Plut  Solon,  c.  12. 
■  This  war  began  b,  c.  600,  four  years  after  the  recovery  of  Salamis.     See  aii 
•  ton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  196. 
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harassing  to  both,  now  that  their  honour  had  been     chap. 
satisfied  by  alternate  victories,  agreed  to  refer  their 
claims  to  arbitration.     At  their  request  the  Lacedae- 
monians appointed  five   commissioners  to  try  the 
cause.     Solon,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians,  maintained  their  title  on  the 
onround  of  ancient  possession,  by  arguments  which, 
though  they  never  silenced  the  Megarians,  appear  to 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators.     The  strongest  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenian  customs,  of 
which  he  pointed  out  traces  in  the  mode  of  interment 
observed  in  Salamis,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs,  which  attested  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persons 
they  commemorated.     He  is  also  said  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of 
the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  have  resorted  to  a  patriotic 
fraud,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajax  as 
ranging  the  ships  which  he  brought  from  Salamis  in 
the  Athenian  station;  and  he  interpreted  some  ora- 
cular verses,  which  spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian 
island,  in  a  similar  sense.    Modem  criticism  would  not 
have  been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which 
he  grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  sons  of 
the  same  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had  been 
adopted  as  Athenian  citizens,   and  in   return  had 
transferred  their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  island 
to  their  new  countrymen.     The  weight  however  of 
aU  these  arguments  determined  the  issue  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians :  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Ifegarians  acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  had 
themselves  appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  represents, 
they  almost  immediately  renewed  hostilities. 

Party  feuds  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  vio- 
lence at  Athens.  The  removal  of  the  men  whom 
public  opinion  had  denounced  as  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath,  was  only  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  restor- 
ation of  tranquillity;  but  the  evil  was  seated  much 
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CHAP,     deeper,  and  required  a  different  kind  of  remed 
t  which   was   only  to    be   found    in    a  new   orgaj 

sation  of  the  state.  This  it  is  probable  Solon  alreai 
meditated,  as  he  must  long  have  perceived  its  necessil 
But  he  saw  that,  before  it  could  be  accomplished,  t 
minds  of  men  must  be  brought  into  a  frame  fitted  i 
its  reception,  and  that  this  could  only  be  done  wi 
the  aid  of  religion.  There  were  superstitious  fears  to 
stilled,  angry  passions  to  be  soothed,  barbarous  usag 
hallowed  by  long  prescription  to  be  abolished;  ai 
even  the  authority  of  Solon  was  not  of  itself  sufficie 
for  these  purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad  f 
a  coadjutor,  and  fame  directed  his  view  to  a  nu 
peculiarly  qualified  to  meet  the  extraordinary  erne 
Character  crencv.  Crete  at  this  time  boasted  of  a  person  who 
nidet.  ms  contemporaries  regarded  as  a  bemg  oi  a  supen 
nature,  and  who  even  to  us  appears  in  a  mysterior 
or  at  least  an  ambiguous  light,  firom  our  inabili 
to  decide  how  far  he  himself  partook  in  the  gener 
opinion  which  ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  communi( 
with  higher  powers.  This  was  Epimenides^,  a  nati\ 
it  is  said,  of  the  town  of  PhaBStus,  but,  as  his  histoi 
seems  to  show,  a  citizen  of  Cnossus,  the  anciei 
capital  of  Minos.  His  origin  seems  to  have  be< 
obscure,  for,  like  the  ancient  sage  Musaeus,  he  wj 
said  to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph ;  a  kind  of  parentaj 
which  in  both  cases  implies  the  popular  belief  of  i: 
spired  wisdom  in  those  to  whom  it  was  ascribed.  H 
youth,  and  even  a  great  part  of  his  manhood,  accon 
ing  to  a  legend  which  seems  to  have  been  currei 
even  in  his  own  time,  passed  away  in  a  pretematurj 
slumber :  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  fetch 
sheep  from  the  country;  but  having  turned  asic 
into  a  cave,  for  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat,  l 
was  overtaken  by  sleep.     He  woke  unconscious  < 

'  On  the  history  of  Epimenides  there  is  a  useful  little  work  by  Heinrid 
Epimenides  a  us  Krtla, 
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any  change;  and  it  was  only  by  that  which  he  chap. 
gradually  discovered  in  the  persons  and  things  around  ,  ^' 
him,  that  he  found  more  than  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  he  left  his  father's  house.  Many  of  the 
ancients  perceived  that  this  marvellous  tale  was  not 
without  a  meaning,  though  they  were  not  unanimous 
in  their  interpretation  of  it.  The  greater  part  of 
them  however  drew  from  it  the  probable  inference, 
that  Epimenides  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe 
in  obscurity,  —  either  that  of  voluntary  seclusion,  or 
of  distant  travel, — and  that  the  time  during  which  he 
thus  withdrew  himself  from  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men was  employed  in  acquiring  those  stores  of 
knowledge  by  which  he  afterwards  excited  their 
astonishment.^  He  seems  to  have  studied  the  healing 
virtues  of  plants,  and  thus  to  have  made  some  pro- 
ficiency in  an  art  which  enabled  him  to  confer  solid 
benefits  upon  mankind.  But  this  was  not  the  main 
foundation  of  his  fame,  nor  probably  that  which  he 
himself  considered  as  the  most  precious  result  of  his 
sohtary  meditations.  His  rude  attempts  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  nature,  by  opening  new  sources  of 
wonder  to  his  inquisitive  mind,  served  perhaps  to 
nourish  that  credulous  enthusiasm,  from  which  some 
of  the  greatest  intellects  of  this  period  were  not 
exempt,  and  which  was  rather  strengthened  than 
sobered  by  the  first  essays  of  philosophical  speculation. 
He  sought  a  more  direct  road  to  knowledge  in  the 
fevour  of  the  gods,  which  he  strove  to  win,  both  by 
the  diligent  practice  of  old  observances,  and  by  the 
institution  of  new  and  more  acceptable  rites.  Thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  and  probably  in 
his  own,  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  priestly  seer,  pro- 
foundly learned  in  mystic  ordinances,  eminently  skilled 

*  So  Manes  is  said  to  have  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  cave,  before 
he  published  his  pretended  revelations  (Beausobre,  Hist,  de  ManichSe,  i.  p.  1 89. ) ; 
and  Ritter  {Die  ^upa*8,  p.  32.)  observes  that  a  similar  feature  frequently  occurs  in 
the  legends  of  the  Uk  of  Buddha. 
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CHAP,     in  the  art  of  propitiating  the  anger  of  heaven  when 
.    ^^    .  provoked  by  impiety  or  neglect,  and  honoured  with 


at  Athens. 


firequent  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  if  not  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  penetrating,  as  often  as  he  wished, 
into  the  depths  of  futurity.  He  was  a  poet  too  as 
well  as  a  prophet,  and  the  descriptions  given  of  his 
works  attest  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  It  seems 
however  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  heighten  the 
respect  which  these  advantages  procured  for  him,  by 
assuming  an  exterior  which  distinguished  him  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  by  affecting  an  oriental 
austerity  of  habits.  It  was  said  that  no  one  ever  saw 
him  eat,  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  the  awful 
gravity  of  the  sage  was  annoimced  by  the  length  of 
his  flowing  hair. 
Epiroenides  This  Venerated  person  was  now  publicly  invited  to 
Athens,  to  exert  his  marvellous  powers  on  behalf  of 
the  distracted  city.  His  visit  to  Athens,  as  it  was 
the  most  memorable  event  of  his  life,  is  also  that 
which  gives  us  the  clearest  view  of  his  character,  and 
shows  that,  though  he  may  not  have  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  philosopher,  it  would  be  equally  unjust 
to  consider  him  as  a  juggler  and  an  impostor.  The 
measures  he  adopted  on  his  arrival  consisted  in  great 
part  of  religious  rites,  which,  as  they  finally  allayed 
the  fears  of  the  superstitious,  were  undoubtedly  as 
efficacious  as  any  that  could  have  been  devised.  We 
regret  indeed  to  find  that  among  other  propitiations 
he  prescribed  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim :  it  was 
perhaps  demanded  by  the  public  opinion,  in  which 
he  may  himself  have  partaken.  A  youth,  named 
Cratinus,  voluntarily  devoted  himself  for  his  country, 
and  was  joined  in  death  by  his  friend  Aristodemus.^ 
A  still  more  significant  and  important  act  was  the 
foundation  of  a  t<3mple  to  the  Eumenides,  on  the 
Areopagus  —  a  hill  already  hallowed   by  the  most 

Atheiueus,  p.  602.    Diogenes  Laertius,  {.  1 10.,  names  Cratinus  and  Ctesibius. 
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ancient  court  of  criminal  justice  —  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  two  altars  to  appease  the  baneful  Powers, 
whose  malignant  influence  had  stifled  in  the  breasts 
of  the  citizens  the  respect  they  owed  to  each  other 
and  to  the  laws.^  But  Epimenides  appears  not  merely 
as  a  founder  of  sacred  rites  and  monuments ;  he  also 
introduced  some  regulations,  which,  though  not 
wholly  foreign  to  religion,  had  manifestly  a  political 
object,  and  were  probably  framed  either  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Solon,  or  in  order  to  meet  his  views.  They 
imposed  restraints  on  the  profuse  expense  with  which 
private  persons  celebrated  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  on  the  wild  and  unseemly  signs  of  grief  which 
the  women  had  been  accustomed  to  display  at  funerals. 
These  to  us  may  seem  trifles,  but  Solon  thought  them 
worthy  objects  of  his  legislation ;  and  as  the  last  was 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  called  for  the  presence  of  Epimenides, 
so  no  less  an  authority  may  have  been  requisite  for 
innovations  which  seemed  to  encroach  upon  the  most 
sacred  privileges. 

Epimenides  had  been  received  with  a  reverence 
which  insured  the  success  of  his  beneficent  work, 
and  when  it  was  accomplished  he  was  dismissed  with 
tokens  of  the  warmest  gratitude.  The  Athenians 
decreed  gold  and  signal  honours  to  their  benefactor ; 
but  he  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
office  to  accept  such  rewards.  The  only  boon  he 
requested  was,  for  himself,  a  branch  from  the  sacred 
olive-tree  which  grew  on  the  citadel,  the  gift,  it  was 
believed,  of  Athene,  when  she  claimed  the  land  as 
her  own ;  and  for  his  country,  a  decree  of  perpetual 
friendship  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Cno^sus. 
This  pleasing  monument  of  his  visit  seems  to  have 

1  'T€pts  and  'Aro^cia,  intolence  and  impudence.  Contumella  and  impudentta, 
la  CSoero  de  Leg.  U.  11.,  who  speaks  of  a  temple;  other  authors  know  only  of 
altars.     Compare  Paus.  L  28.  5.  and  Heinrichs,  Epimenides,  p.  9& 
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CHAP,     subsisted  in  the  time  of  Plato^,  and  a  statue  of  th< 


XL 


,  Cretan  sage  long  adorned  one  of  the  Athenian  sane 
tuaries.  But  though  the  visit  of  Epimenides  wa 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences,  so  fa 
as  it  applied  a  suitable  remedy  to  evils  which  wen 
entirely  seated  in  the  imagination,  and  though  it  mai 
have  wrought  still  happier  effects  by  calming,  soften 
ing,  and  opening  hearts,  which  had  before  only  beatei 
with  wild  and  malignant  passions,  still  it  had  not  pro 
duced  any  real  change  in  the  state  of  things,  but  hac 
at  the  utmost  only  prepared  the  way  for  one.  Thi« 
work  remained  to  be  achieved  by  Solon. 
'i^^'tTfoi        The  government  had  lonff.been  in  the  hands  o: 

the  Attic  ^ 

peMantry.  men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  as  an  instru 
ment  for  aggrandising  and  enriching  themselves 
They  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  in 
dustry  was  employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  tc 
a  state  of  abject  dependence,  in  which  they  were  nol 
only  debarred  from  all  but  perhaps  a  merely  nomina 
share  of  political  rights,  but  held  even  their  persona 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  frequentlj 
reduced  to  actual  slavery.  The  smaller  proprietors, 
impoverished  by  bad  times,  or  casual  disasters,  were 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  and  tc 
mortgage  their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  theno 
again  as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  terms  as  Hverc 
imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  the  estates  of  the 
great  landowners.  The  laws  made  by  the  nobles 
enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the  person  of  his  in- 
solvent debtor,  and  to  sell  him  as  a  slave ;  and  this 
right  had  been  frequently  exercised:  numbers  had 
been  torn  from  their  homes,  and  condemned  tc 
end  their  days  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  master ; 
others  were  driven  to  the  still  harder  necessity  ol 

'  De  Leg.  I.  11.  Though  Plato's  chronology  is  enormously  i^rrong, — he  places 
the  visit  of  Epimenides  only  ten  years  before  the  Persian  war,  about  b.  c.  500,  — 
we  may  receive  his  testimony  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  text,  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laert i.  111. 
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selling  their  own  children.  One  who  travelled  at  this  chap. 
time  through  Attica  saw  the  dismal  monuments  of  ,  ^' 
aristocratical  oppression  scattered  over  its  fields,  in 
the  stone  posts^,  which  marked  that  what  was  once  a 
property  had  become  a  pledge,  and  that  its  former 
owner  had  lost  his  independence,  and  was  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  a  still  more  degraded  and  miserable 
condition.  Such  spectacles  had  frequently  struck 
the  eye  of  Solon,  and  they  undoubtedly  moved  him 
no  less  than  that  which  roused  the  holy  indignation 
of  the  elder  Gracchus  against  the  Roman  grandees.^ 

Those  who  groaned  under  this  tyranny  were  only  sute  of 
eager  for  a  change,  and  cared  little  about  the  means  ^iSca. 
by  which  it  might  be  eflPected.  But  the  population 
of  Attica  was  not  simply  composed  of  these  two 
classes.  We  have  already  noticed  an  ancient  geogra- 
phical division  of  the  country,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  determined  the  pursuits  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  now  separated 
them  into  three  distinct  parties^,  animated  each  by 
its  peculiar  interests,  views,  and  feelings.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  nobles  lay  chiefly  in  the  plains.  As  a 
body  they  desired  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  on  which  their  power  and  exclusive 
privileges  depended ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were 
among  them  some  moderate  men,  who  were  Avilling 
to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  not  to  justice,  and 
to  resign  a  part  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  posses- 
sion of  the  rest.  The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands, 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Attica,  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  any  of  those  evils  which  the 
rapacity  and  hard-heartedness  of  the  powerful  had 
inflicted  on  the  lowland  peasantry;  but,  though  in- 

'  'Opou     They  were  Inscribed  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  name  of  the 
creditor. 

*  Pint  Tib.  Qracchus,  c.  8. 

*  The  lowlanders  were  called  Tlthtis  or  Ut^uuoi :  the  highlanders  Aidxprn :  the 
men  of  the  coast,  ndpoAoi. 
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CHAP,  dependent,  they  were  probably  for  the  most  part 
.  poor,  and  had  perhaps  been  less  considered  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  distribution  of  political  rights. 
They  generally  wished  for  a  revolution  which  should 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  rich;  and,  uniting 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  oppressed,  they  called  for 
a  thorough  redress  of  grievances,  which  they  con- 
tended could  only  be  afforded  by  reducing  that 
enormous  inequality  of  possessions,  which  was  the 
source  of  degradation  and  misery  to  them  and  their 
fellows.^  The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probably  com- 
posed a  main  part  of  that  class  which  subsisted  by 
trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
perhaps  by  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  now  in- 
cluded a  considerable  share  of  affluence  and  intelli- 
gence, were  averse  to  violent  measures,  but  were 
desirous  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  which  should 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing 
all  grounds  of  reasonable  complaint,  and  should  admit 
a  larger  number  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
which  were  now  engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  nobles  now  regretted 
the  blind  eagerness  with  which  their  ancestors  abo- 
lished the  regal  dignity,  under  which  they  might 
perhaps  still  have  retained  their  power,  even  if  they 
had  been  compelled  to  exercise  it  with  greater  mode- 
ration. The  people  in  general  felt  the  need  of  a 
leader,  and  would  have  preferred  even  the  despotic 
rule  of  one  man  to  the  tyranny  of  their  many  lords. 
As  Solon's  established  reputation  pointed  him  out  as 
the  person  most  capable  of  remedying  the  disorders 
of  the  state,  so  he  united  all  the  qualities  which  could 
fit  him  for  coming  forward  as  the  protector  of  the 
commonalty  without  exciting  the  fears  of  the  nobles. 
He  belonged  to  the  latter  by  birth  and  station,  and  he 
had  recommended  himself  to  the  former  by  the  proofs 

»  Plut  Sol.  13.  29. 
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he  had   shown  of  activity,   prudence,  justice,   and     chap. 
humanity.     He  was  therefore  chosen,  with  the  unani-  ^  ^^ 


V ' 


iQoiiB  consent  of  all  parties,  to  mediate  between  them,  b.  c.  594. 
and  arbitrate  their  quarrels;  and,  under  the  legal 
title  of  archon,  was  invested  with  full  authority  to 
frame  a  new  constitution,  and  a  new  code  of  laws. 
(01.  46.  3.  B.C.  594.)  Such  an  office,  under  such 
circumstances,  conferred  almost  unlimited  power,  and 
an  ambitious  man  might  easily  have  abused  it  to  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  state.  The  contending 
parties  would  probably  have  acquiesced  without  much 
reluctance  in  such  a  usurpation,  as  an  evil  less  than, 
those  which  some  suflfered  and  others  feared.  Solon's 
friends  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming tyrant  of  Athens ;  and  they  were  not  at  a 
loss  for  feir  arguments  to  colour  their  foul  advice. 
They  bade  him  consider  that  the  name  of  a  tyranny 
was  harmless,  and  the  thing  salutary,  so  long  as  it 
was  wisely  and  justly  administered;  and  they  re- 
minded him  of  recent  instances  —  of  Tynnondas  in 
Eubcea,  and  Pittacus  at  Mitylene,  who  had  exercised 
a  sovereignty  over  their  fellow-citizens  without  for- 
feiting their  love.  Solon  saw  through  their  sophistry, 
and  was  not  tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  sacred  trust 
reposed  in  him;  and  he  consoled  himself  for  the 
taunts  with  which  they  reproached  his  want  of  spirit 
and  prudence,  by  the  approbation  of  his  conscience, 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  honour  with 
which  liis  name  has  come  down  to  posterity.  Instead 
of  harbouring  any  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandisement, 
he  bent  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  execution 
of  the  great  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

This  task  consisted  of  two  main  parts :  the  first  Legisiauon 
and  most  pressing  business  was  to  relieve  the  present  ^^  ^°'°°' 
distress  of  the   commonalty ;   the   next  to  provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  prin- 
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CHAP,     ciples,  and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.     In 
.  proceeding  to  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  Solon 

held  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes  — 
those  who  wished  to  keep  all,  and  those  who  were  for 
taking  every  thing  away.  The  most  violent  or  needy 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
total  confusion  of  property,  followed  by  a  fresh  dis- 
MeMures  of  tributiou  of  it.  They  desired  that  all  debts  should  be 
ReJ^ef.  cancelled,  and  that  the  lands  of  the  rich  should  be 
confiscated  and  parcelled  out  among  the  poor.  Solon, 
while  he  resisted  these  reckless  and  extravagant  de- 
mands, met  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public 
by  his  disburdening  ordinance  ^^  and  relieved  the 
debtor,  partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  was  probably  made  retrospective,  and  thus  in 
many  cases  would  wipe  ofi^  a  great  part  of  the  debt, 
and  partly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver 
coinage,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one 
fourth  in  every  payment.^  He  likewise  released  the 
pledged  lands  from  their  incumbrances,  and  restored 
them  in  full  property  to  their  owners :  though  it  does 
not  seem  certain  whether  this  was  one  of  the  express 
objects  of  the  measure,  or  only  one  of  the  consequences 
which  it  involved.  Finally,  he  abolished  the  in- 
human law  which  enabled  the  creditor  to  enslave  his 
debtor,  and  restored  those  who  were  pining  at  home 
in  such  bondage  to  immediate  liberty ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  compelled  those  who  had  sold  their 
debtors  into  foreign  countries  to  procure  their  freedom 
at  their  own  expense.  The  debt  itself  in  such  cases 
was  of  course  held  to  be  extinguished.  Solon  him- 
self, in  a  poem  which  he  afterwards  composed  on  the 
subject  of  his  legislation,  spoke  with  a  becoming  pride 

*  Plutarch  (Sol.  15.)  says,  that  he  made  the  mina,  which  before  contained  73 
drachms,  to  contain  100 ;  that  is,  he  made  73  old  drachms  to  be  worth  100  new. 
Bockh,  Staatsh.  il.  p.  360.,  thinks  that  he  meant  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  drachm 
only  by  one  quarter,  but  that  the  new  coin  proved  lighter  than  was  expected. 
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of  the  happy  change  which  this  measure  had  wrought  chap. 
in  the  face  of  Attica,  of  the  numerous  citizens  whose 
knds  he  had  discharged,  and  whose  persons  he  had 
emancipated,  and  brought  back  from  hopeless  slavery 
b  strange  lands.  He  was  only  unfortunate  in  be- 
stowing his  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable 
of  imitating  his  virtue,  and  who  abused  his  intimacy. 
At  the  time  when  aU  men  were  uncertain  as  to  his 
intentions,  and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought 
secure,  he  privately  informed  three  of  his  friends  of 
his  determination  not  to  touch  the  estates  of  the 
landowners,  but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt. 
He  had  afterwards  the  vexation  of  discovering, 
that  the  men  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  secret 
had  been  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
making  large  purchases  of  land,  which  at  such  a 
juncture  bore  no  doubt  •  a  very  low  price,  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  the  state  of 
his  private  affairs  was  such  as  to  exempt  him  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  had  any  share  in  this  sordid 
transaction.  He  had  himself  a  considerable  sum  out 
at  interest,  and  was  a  loser  in  proportion  by  his  own 
enactment. 

We  have  here  followed .  that  account  of  Solon's 
measures  of  relief,  which  seems  the  most  probable  in 
itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  best  evidence.  There 
was  however  another,  adopted  by  some  ancient 
writers,  which  represented  him  as  having  entirely 
cancelled  all  debts,  and  as  having  only  disguised  the 
violence  ef  this  proceeding  under  a  soft  and  attractive 
name.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  saw  any 
thing  to  censure  in  his  conduct  according  to  either 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  times  there  will 
perhaps  be  some  who  will  consider  such  a  change  in 
property  and  contracts,  even  upon  the  mildest  inter- 
pretation, as  unjust  in  principle,  and  as  a  precedent 
pregnant  with  consequences  the  most  dangerous  to 


I 
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CHAP,    'society.     But  the  example  of  Solon  cannot  be  fairly 
.  pleaded  by  those  who  contend  that  either  public  or 

private  faith  may  be  rightly  sacrificed  to  expediency. 
He  must  be  considered  as  an  arbitrator  to  whom  all 
the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims,  with 
the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided  by 
him,  not  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  his  office,  and  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  discreetly. 
The  strongest  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his 
measures  is  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  from 
*  the  violent  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  But 
their  murmurs  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  was 
received:  it  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival, 
and  Solon  was  encouraged,  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  increased  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
proceed  with  his  work ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the 
second  and  more  difficult  part  of  his  task. 
Reform  of  He  began  by  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  ex- 
stitution.  cept  those  which  concerned  the  repression  of  blood- 
shed, which  were  in  fact  customs  hallowed  by  time 
and  by  religion,  and  had  bpen  retained,  not  introduced, 
by  his  predecessor.  As  a  natural  consequence  per- 
haps of  this  measure,  he  published  an  amnesty,  or  act 
of  grace,  which  restored  those  citizens  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  franchise  for  lighter  ofiences,  and 
recalled  those  who  had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  indulgence  was  extended  to 
the  house  of  Megacles,  the  Alcmax)nids,  as  they  were 
called  from  a  remote  ancestor,  the  third  in  descent 
from  Nestor,  and  to  the  partners  of  his  guilt  and 
pimishment :  the  city,  now  purified  and  tranquillised, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  no  longer  either  polluted  or 
endangered  by  their  presence ;  and  it  was  always 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  their  machinations,  so  long 
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they  remamed  in  banishment.  The  four  ancient  chap. 
58  were  retained,  with  all  their  subdivisions ;  but  ^  ^'' 
ems  probable  that  Solon  admitted  a  number  of 
citizens ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  invited  foreigners 
hens  by  this  boon,  though  he  confined  it  to  such 
ttled  there  with  their  whole  family  and  substance, 
lad  dissolved  their  connection  with  their  native 
^  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  con- 
ion  was  the  substitution  of  property  for  birth, 
itle  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state.^  This 
^,  though  its  consequences  were  of  infinite  im- 
nce,  would  not  appear  so  violent  or  momentous 
e  generation  which  witnessed  it,  since  at  this 
these  two  claims  generally  concurred  in  the  same 
Q.  Solon  divided  the  citizens  into  four  classes.  Division  of 
iing  to  the  gradations  of  their  fortunes,  and  re-  ^^^^''^^ 
3d  the  extent  of  their  franchise,  and  their  con- 
ions  to  the  public  necessities,  by  the  amount  of 
incomes.  The  first  class,  as  its  name  expressed, 
>ted  of  persons  whose  estates  yielded  a  net  yearly 
le,  or  rent,  of  500  measures  of  dry  or  liquid 
ice.^     The  qualification  of  the  second  class  was 

fifths  of  this  amount ;  that  of  the  third  two 
5,  or  more  probably  half,  of  the  latter.  The 
)ers  of  the  second  class  were   called   knights  \ 

accounted  able  to  keep  a  war-horse :  the  name 
e  third  class,  whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  was 
?d  from  the  yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which 
m  of  the  extent  described  was  supposed  to  re- 

«  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  Plutarch's  statement,  Sol.  24.,  which  Is 

that  no  foreigners  could  be  adopted  as  citizens,  but  those  who  had  either 

n  Attica,  as  above  mentioned,  or  were  banished  from  their  own  countries 

He  seems  to  suppose  that  such  aliens  had  a  legal  riffht  to  the  fk«edom  of 

buhr  takes  a  very  different  and  peculiar  view  of  this  sul^ect  (Eittory  of 
.  it  ed.  2.  p.  305.  of  the  English  translation :  &y  hi$  conatitmiitm  of  the 
SoUm  rtmcved  all  the  indigent  eupatrids  from  the  government  without  letting 
ch  members  of  the  demus.     Vol.  i.  n.  1017.)     See  Appendix  L 
TcuKxrio/i^tfMvi.    The  mer/tmnus  exceeds  the  bushel  by  six  pints  and  a 
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CHAP,     quire.  ^     The   fourth   class  comprehended  all  wh 

incomes  fell  below  that  of  the  third,  and,  accord 

to  its  name,  consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husband] 

The  first  class  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  higl 

offices,  those  of  the  nine  archons,  and  probably  to 

others  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  to  the  nobl 

they  were  also  destined  to  fill  the  highest  conunai 

in  the  army,  as  in  later  times,  when  Athens  becam 

maritime  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet.     Some  loi 

offices  were  undoubtedly  left  open  to  the  second  8 

the  third  class,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  1 

extent  of  their  privileges,  or  to  ascertain  whether 

their  political  rights  one  had  any  advantage  over  1 

other.     They  were  at  least  distinguished  from  ea 

other  by  the  mode  of  their  military  service :  the  c 

furnishing  the  cavalry,  the  other  the   heavy-arm 

infantry.     But  for  their  exclusion  from  the  dignit 

occupied  by  the  wealthy  few,  they  received  a  ca 

pensation  in  the  comparative  lightness  of  their  bi 

dens.     They  were  assessed  not  in  exact  proportion 

the  amount  of  their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lo^ 

rate,  the  nominal  value  of  their  property  being  i 

this  purpose  reduced  below  the  truth,  that   of  t 

knights  by  one  sixth,  that  of  the  third  class  by  o 

third.^     The  fourth  class  was  excluded  from  all  sha 

in  the  ma^stracy,  and  from  the  honours  and  duti 

of  the  full-armed  warrior,  the  expense  of  which  wou 

in  general  exceed  their  means :  on  shore  they  servt 

only  as  light  troops,  in  later  times  they  manned  tl 

fleets.     In  return  they  were  exempted  from  all  dire 

contributions,  and  they  were  permitted  to  take  a  pa 

»  Ztdytrcu,  •  e^cs. 

'  As  the  price  of  the  medimntu  was  estimated  by  Solon  at  a  drachm,  the  low* 
income  of  the  first  class  was  equivalent  to  500  drachms,  the  twelfth  part  of 
talent ;  and  the  property  which  yielded  this  income  was  rated  at  a  talent,  a 
taxed  accordingly.  But  the  property  of  persons  in  the  second  class,  instead 
being  rated  at  twelve  times  the  amount  of  their  income,  or  3600  drachms,  « 
rated  at  only  3000 ;  that  of  the  yeomen  at  1200  instead  of  1800.  For  the  fi 
proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements,  see  Bockh's  Public  Economy  of  Athe 
(book  iv.  ch.  5. )  which  first  threw  light  on  this  suliject 
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the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of    chap. 
judicial  powers  which  were  now  placed  in  the  ,    ^^ 
of  the  people.     We  shall  shortly  have  occasion 

observe,  how  amply  this  boon  compensated  for  the 

of  all  the  privileges  that  were  withheld  from 

Solon's  classification,  as  we  see,  takes  no  notice 

any  other  than  landed  property:  yet  as  the  ex- 

ple  of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove,  that  Attica 
host  already  have  carried  on  some  foreign  trade,  it  is 
tot  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunes  of  this  kind 
qoal  to  those  which  gave  admission  to  the  higher 
ibsses.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they 
|hced  their  possessors  on  a  level  with  the  owners  of 
lie  soil ;  it  is  more  probable  that  these,  together  with 
iie  newly  adopted  citizens,  without  regard  to  their 
Ruious  degrees  of  affluence,  were  all  included  in  the 
owest  class. 

Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  freemen,  but  General 
«gned  to  them  different  places,  vaiying  with  their  ^,°' 
risible  means  of  serving  the  state.  His  general  aim  i^titu- 
D  the  distribution  of  power,  as  he  himself  explains  it 
n  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  has  preserved  from  one 
if  his  poems,  was  to  give  such  a  share  to  the  common- 
Ity  as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself  ^,  and  to  the 
r^thy  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  retaining  their 
lignity,  —  in  other  words,  for  ruling  the  people  with- 
mt  the  means  of  oppressing  it.^  He  threw  his  strong 
hield^  he  says,  over  both,  and  permitted  neither  to 
jain  an  unjust  advantage.  The  magistrates,  though 
lected  upon  a  different  qualification,  retained  their 
ncient  authority ;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for 
he  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 
wemed.      The  judicial   functions  of  the  archons 

>  A^ftn^  ftkw  yitp  douca  rStrov  Kpdn-os  Zcoov  iirapxtTif,  Niebuhr  (U.  p.  305.  transl. 
r  3d  edit. )  gives  a  different  interpretation  ;  5*02011  had  conceded  (to  the  demus) 
dy  ao  mmeh  amthority  in  the  state  a$  could  not  be  withheld  from  it 

'  Oi  T  ^x*^  ^{n'Ofuy  jca2  -xfriiiiounv  ^aoof  iirfirroX  Ka2  to7s  iippcurdfiriif  firitiv  ietxh 
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CHAP,  were  perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but 
appeals  were  allowed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  courts 
numerously  composed,  and  filled  indiscriminately 
frx)m  all  classes.^  Solon  could  not  foresee  the  change 
of  circumstances  by  which  this  right  of  appeal  became 
the  instrument  of  overthrowing  the  equiliteium  which 
he  hoped  to  have  established  on  a  solid  basis,  when 
that  which  he  had  designed  to  exercise  an  extraor- 
dinary  jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary  tribunal,  which 
drew  almost  all  causes  to  itself,  and  overruled  every 
other  power  in  the  state.  He  seems  to  have  thought ' 
that,  while  he  provided  sufficiently  for  the  security  of 
the  commonalty,  by  permitting  the  lowest  of  its 
members  to  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  cases  in  which  the  parties  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding,  he 
had  also  insured  the  stability  of  his  new  order  of 
things  by  two  institutions,  which  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  guards  against  the  sallies  of  democratical 
extravagance  —  anchors,  as  Plutarch  expresses  it,  on 
which  the  vessel  of  the  state  might  ride  safely  in  every 
storm.  These  were  the  two  councils  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  the  Areopagus, 
councu  The  institution  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  uniformly 

Hi^dl^.  attributed  to  Solon.  But  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Areopagus  was  likewise  attributed  to  him  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  only  made 
some  changes  in  its  constitution,  there  is  ground  for 
inquiring,  whether  a  similar  mistake  may  not  have 
prevailed  in  the  other  case.  It  is  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable that  an  aristocratical  council  existed  before 

*  Plut  Sol.  18.  Plutarch's  statement  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  generally  re- 
jected as  erroneous :  Wachsmuth  does  not  even  notice  it ;  and  Platner,  Beitragt, 
p.  69.,  thinks  it  clear  that  Plutarch  confounded  the  iafdKpieris  with  an  i^tcris  — 
the  magistrate's  preliminary  investigation  with  an  appeal  from  his  sentence.  This 
would  be  a  singular  mistake.  Whereas  the  appeal,  of  which  Draco  had  left  a 
#  precedent  in  the  institution  of  the  Ephetes,  seems  in  itself  by  no  means  improbable,  . 

as  a  transition  from  the  original  plenitude  of  the  magistrate's  judicial  power  to  its 
tubsequent  comparative  nullity.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  on  such  a  point 
Plutarch's  authority  is  not  weighty. 
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Solon :  but  we  have  neither  evidence  nor  any  sure  chap. 
analogy  to  guide  us  in  determining  its  numbers ;  nor  ,  "'  , 
can  we  decide  whether  it  represented  the  four  tribes, 
or  any  of  their  subdivisions.  If  we  knew  how  the 
eupatrids  were  distributed  among  the  tribes,  it  might 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  probable  conclusion  on 
this  point;  but  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  the 
present  diversity  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  tribes,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  council,  as  it  stood  before 
the  time  of  Solon.  There  are  however  two  well- 
attested  facts  which  appear  to  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question,  and  which  we  believe  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked.  We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  the 
Alcmseonids  was  referred  to  an  aristocratical  tribunal 
of  Three  Hundred  persons;  and  we  shall  see  that 
when  the  chief  of  the  Alcmaeonids  had  substituted  a 
new  council  in  the  room  of  Solon's,  his  political 
antagonist,  having  8uppres*d  it,  established  one  of 
Three  Hundred  in  its  stead.  This  can  hardly  be  a 
merely  casual  coincidence.  Even  if  it  does  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  three  hundred  was  the 
number  of  the  ancient  council  —  which  indeed  cannot 
b^  imagined,  unless  the  eupatrids  were  all  contained 
in  three  of  the  tribes  —  it  seems  to  raise  a  strong 
objection  against  the  supposition  that  the  real  number 
exceeded  this  by  sixty  or  a  hundred ;  since  in  that 
case,  on  bbth  the  occasions  just  mentioned,  we  should 
probably  have  heard,  not  of  the  Three  Hundred,  but 
either  of  360  or  400  members  of  those  aristocratical 
assemblies.  We  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  that  the 
old  Athenian  council  came  nearer  in  numbers  to  the 
Spartan  gerusia.  But  it  is  possible  that  beside  this, 
the  eupatrids  held  general  assemblies  of  their  order, 
either  periodically,  or  as  occasions  arose  for  them. 
The  council  of  Four  Himdred  was  perhaps  intended 
to  replace  both  these  institutions.     It  succeeded  to 
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CHAP,  the  ancient  council  in  the  regular  management  of 
"•  public  affairs,  and  its  number  was  probably  fixed  with 
a  view  to  admit  as  many  of  the  citizens  to  a  share  in 
the  government,  as  it  appeared  safe  to  entrust  with  it. 
It  was  a  popular  body,  as  compared  with  an  assembly 
of  the  eujairids ;  for  ite  members  were  taken  from  the 
first  three  classes,  each  tribe  furnishing  one  hundred ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  aristocratical,  inasmuch 
as  it  excluded  one  large  division  of  the  people.  And 
there  is  even  room  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been 
composed  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  more  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  eupatrids  than  has  been 
generally  believed.  For  it  does  not  seem  that  entire 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  opinion,  that  the  success 
of  the  candidates  was  determined,  as  in  the  later 
practice,  by  lot.^  If  they  were  elected,  it  would  be 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  noble  families  might  generally 
be  able  to  bring  in  men  of  their  choice.  But  the 
competitors,  however  appfbinted,  were  obliged  to  give 
proof  of  their  legal  capacity  in  a  previous  examina- 
tion.^ To  the  security  for  their  fitness  afibrded  by 
the  prescribed  qualification  of  fortune,  was  added  that 
of  a  mature  age,  none  being  eligible  under  thirty. 
They  were  changed  every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  tbis 
term  were  liable  to  render  a  general  account  of  their 
conduct,  and  to  meet  all  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  them,  and  even  during  its  continuance  they 
might  be  expelled  for  misconduct  by  their  colleagues. 
As  the  council  was  principally  designed  to  restrain 
and  conduct  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  popular 
assembly,  committed  as  they  now  were  to  a  multitude 

1  Wactasmuth,  1.  1.  p.  257.,  refers  to  a  collection  of  authorities  in  Tittmann 
relating  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred ;  and  contents  himself  with  adding,  there 
ia  no  trace  that  Solon  originally  appointed  an  Section  of  the  council  But  it  seems 
doubtfiil  whether  this  is  the  right  way  of  stating  the  question,  and  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  ought  not  to  be  presumed  that  tiiis  was 
Solon*8  regulation.  Where  the  thing  itself  is  so  probable,  we  might  perhaps  be 
Justified  in  laying  some  stress  on  Plutarch's  expression  (SoL19.):  iarh  ^vX^s 
iteioTtis  iKuerhv  hfZpat  iwi\€^dfJi*vos, 

'  AoKtftaffla, 
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of  inexperienced  hands,  the  main  part  of  its  business  ^^^^• 
was  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  and  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations.  It  was  divided  into  sections, 
which,  under  the  venerable  name  of  prytanesj  suc- 
ceeded each  other  throughout  the  year  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  body.  Each  section  during 
its  term  assembly  daily  in  their  session  house,  the 
pn/taneunij  to  consult  on  the  state  of  affairs,  to  receive 
intelligence,  information,  and  suggestions,  and  in- 
stantly to  take  such  measures  as  the  public  interest 
rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  without  delay.  Like 
the  ancient  magistrates  of  the  same  name,  they  were 
entertained  at  a  common  table,  together  with  the 
other  guests  of  the  state  who  enjoyed  that  privilege 
dther  by  virtue  of  some  office,  or  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
Beside  however  the  function  of  prompting  and  direct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assembly,  the 
council  possessed  others  connected  with  the  finances 
and  other  objects  of  administration,  which  it  exercised 
without  any  restraint  except  its  general  responsibility. 
In  this  capacity  it  had  the  power  of  issuing  ordinances, 
not  unlike  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  which 
continued  in  force  for  the  current  year,  and  of  in- 
flicting fines  at  its  discretion  to  a  certain  amount. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Solon's  constitution,  the  The  Assem- 
assembly  of  the  people  was  little  more  than  the  organ  peopie. 
of  the  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon  the  proposi- 
tions laid  before  it  by  the  latter.^  But  beside  the 
option  of  approving  or  rejecting,  it  seems  always  to 
have  had  the  power  of  modifying  the  measures  pro- 
posed, 'without  sending  them  back  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  council  in  their  altered  form.  There  was  how- 
ever a  mode  by  which  the  council  might  become  the 
organ  of  the  assembly,  or  rather  the  channel  through 
which  measures  were  introduced  into  it  by  private 

'  npo/3ov\c</fuiTa. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAP,     individuals.      This  happened  when  the  council  re- 
^       ceived  a  proposition  not  emanating  from  its  own  body, 


and  merely  clothed  it  with  the  legal  form  and  sanc- 
tion.^ These  two  cases  probably  did  not  enter  into 
Solon's  plan,  and  perhaps  if  he  had  foreseen  them  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  them.  In 
his  time  their  importance  could  scarcely  have  been 
perceived.  The  ordinary  assemblies  %  which  at  first 
perhaps  were  not  held  oftener  than  once  a  month, 
seem  then  not  to  have  excited  so  lively  an  interest  as 
in  after-times.  The  attendance  of  the  citizens  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  greater  number  as  a 
burdensome  duty,  rather  than  a  privilege;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  enforce  it  by  marking  and  fining 
those  who  were  seen  to  pass  through  the  streets  in  a 
difierent  direction  at  the  hour  of  meeting.  No  fixed 
number  of  voters  was  necessary,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
which  required  the  presence  of  at  least  6000  citizens. 
The  votes  on  public  measures  were  taken  by  show  of 
hands,  and  without  any  distinction  of  classes :  the 
vote  of  the  poorest  peasant  weighed  in  itself  as  much 
as  that  of  the  richest  noble,  though  the  latter  might 
command  many  by  his  personal  influence.  Every 
voter  was  allowed  to  speak.  The  exercise  of  this 
right  began  after  the  age  of  twenty ;  but,  among  his 
other  precautions  against  the  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  ignorance  and  rashness,  Solon  provided 
that  in  every  assembly  the  crier  should  invite  those 
who  were  past  fifty  to  speak  first  on  each  question. 
The  president  had  the  power  of  repressing  and  punish- 
ing all  breaches  of  order  and  decorum. 
TheHaUaau  But  the  judicial  power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  was  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument on  which  he  relied  for  correcting  all  abuses, 
and  remedying  all  mischiefs  that  might  arise  out  of 

'  See  Tittmann,  Staattv.  p.  1 84. 

'  Kvpiai  iKic\7i<rl<u  opposed  to  <r^ir\i7Toi  and  xoraicXifafai. 
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tiie  working  of  his  constitution.  A  body  of  6000  chap. 
citizens  was  every  year  created  by  lot  to  form  a  ^  ^"' 
supreme  court,  called  Heliasa  \  which  was  divided  into 
several  smaller  ones,  not  limited  to  any  precise 
number  of  persons.  The  qualifications  required  for 
this  were  the  same  with  those  which  gave  admission 
into  the  general  assembly,  except  that  the  members 
of  the  former  might  not  be  under  the  age  of  thirty. 
It  was  therefore  in  fact  a  select  portion  of  the  latter, 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  larger  body  were  concen- 
trated, and  exercised  under  a  judicial  form.  That 
Solon  himself  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  designed  it 
much  rather  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  constitution, 
than  the  minister  of  the  laws,  appears  from  the  oath 
which  he  prescribed  to  its  members.^  It  relates,  for 
the  most  part,  to  their  political  duties  of  resisting  all 
attempts  to  subvert  the  democracy,  and  to  substitute 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  all  measures 
tending  to  that  end ;  and  only  after  these  obligations 
have  been  fully  described,  proceeds  to  enumerate 
those  which  belong  to  the  judicial  character,  of  re- 
jecting bribes,  hearing  impartially,  and  deciding 
faithfully.  It  is  not  indeed  clear  that  Solon  intended 
wholly  to  transfer  ordinary  cases  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  archons  to  that  of  the  popular  courts,  though 
subsequently  the  magistrates  only  retained  the 
functions  of  conducting  causes  to  that  stage  in  which 
they  were  ripe  for  the  decision  of  the  jurors,  of  pre- 
siding at  the  trial,  and  executing  the  judgment.^ 
But  the  peculiar  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  jurors 
appeared  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  carried  into  effect  the 
proper  intention  of  the  legislator,  lay  in  questions 
relating  to  political  offences,  which  were  brought 
before  them  chiefly  by  means  of  the  prosecutions 

>  'HAicik,  an  assembly.     Herod,  v.  29.  has  the  form  oAli;. 

«  Demosthenes,  Timocr.  p.  746. 

*  'AMUcpurif,  and  Tjyf/jLoyla  Sureumypiov. 
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CHAP,  instituted  against  the  authors  of  illegal  measures. 
The  person  who  had  succeeded  in  causing  a  law  or  t 
decree  to  be  passed,  which  was  afterwards  found  U 
be  inconsistent  either  with  other  laws  that  remainei 
in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest,  was  still  hel( 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  and,  if  convicted  withb 
a  year  after  his  proposition  had  been  carried,  wai 
liable  to  a  punishment  depending  on  the  pleasure  o 
his  judges,  and  measured  by  their  opinion  of  On 
motives  or  consequences  of  his  act.  They  decided  a 
once  on  the  fact  and  on  the  law ;  and  the  grounds  o 
their  verdict  might  embrace  the  widest  field  con 
nected  with  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  th 
state.  This  jurisdiction  enabled  them  at  the  sam( 
time  to  punish  the  individual,  and  warn  others  fron 
following  his  example,  and  to  reverse  the  proceeding 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  though  they  had  beei 
adopted  on  mature  deliberation,  with  a  ftdl  conscious 
ness  of  their  nature,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  all  th 
legal  forms. 
Periodical^  Another  important  provision  by  which  Solon  endea 
voured  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  institutions,  with 
out  depriving  them  of  the  flexibility  necessary  for  i 
continual  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances,  con 
sisted  in  the  regulations  by  which  he  subjected  then 
to  a  perpetual  revision.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ordinar 
business  of  the  first  assembly  held  every  year,  to  re 
ceive  the  proposals  that  might  be  made  by  individual 
for  a  change  in  the  existing  laws.  If  these  appeare< 
sufficiently  well  grounded  to  merit  further  investiga 
tion,  the  third  ordinary  assembly  of  the  year  migh 
direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  legislation '' 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  body  of  jurors,  to  com 
pare  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  law  with  tha 
which  was  proposed  to.be  substituted  for  it.  Th( 
latter  in  the  mean  while  was  exposed  in  a  conspicuou 


Revision  of 
the  Lawi. 
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place  for  the  inspection  of  every  citizen,  to  enable  chap. 
them  to  determine  the  numbers  of  the  legislative  . 
committee,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  their  task, 
dming  which  they  received  a  stipend  from  the  trea- 
sury. The  committee  proceeded  according  to  the 
forms  of  a  legal  trial.  Five  advocates  ^  were  chosen 
to  defend  the  old  law ;  if  they  failed  in  making  out 
their  case,  that  which  was  approved  came  immediately 
into  force,  though  its  author  was  still  responsible  for 
his  measure.  But  as  this  kind  of  reformation  de- 
pended on  the  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  private  citizens, 
Solon  added  a  more  certain  provision  for  correcting 
defects  and  incongruities,  which  might  creep  in 
through  error  and  inadvertency.  The  thesmothetes, 
who  were  naturally  led  by  their  judicial  practice  to 
notice  the  imperfections  of  the  law,  were  officially 
authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and  to  refer  all 
statutes  which  they  deemed  void,  contrifdictory,  or 
superfluous,  to  the  legislative  conmiittee,  in  order 
that  the  law  might  be  restored  to  its  pristine  sim- 
plicity. 

The  wisdom  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  many  of  simplicity 
these  arrangements  must  command  our  admiration ;  ^g^^' 
but  it  may  appear  surprising  that  so  cautious  and  **<»*• 
temperate  a  statesman  as  Solon  should  have  thought 
it  safe  to  commit  such  extensive  powers  to  so  nu- 
merous a  body,  taken  indiscriminately  and  by  chance 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  without  any  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  fortune  and  education,  or  any  special 
training  to  prepare  them  for  the  execution  of  such 
apparently  arduous  and  delicate  tasks.   He  manifestly 
beUeved  that  no  higher  qualities  were  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  he  assigned  to  them,  than 
the  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  and  integrity  which 
might  be  expected  in  every  citizen,  aided  by  that 
practical  experience,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of 
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CHAP,     his  institutions  to  impart  equally  to  all.      Nothing 
t  seems  more  directly  opposite  to  his  views,  and  to  the 

genius  of  his  system,  than  the  design  attributed  to  him 
by  Plutarch,  who  fancies  that  he  wrapt  his  laws  in 
studied  obscurity,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the 
causes  of  litigation.  It  is  possible  that  their  antique 
simplicity  itself  may  have  laid  them  more  open  to  be 
wrested  bychicanery,  than  those  framed  in  ages  oi 
greater  refinement.  But  the  legislator  himself  assu- 
redly thought  their  sense  so  plain,  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  commonest  capacity.  Hence  he  was  not 
led  to  draw  that  nice  distinction  which  is  so  familial 
to  us,  between  the  province  of  the  judge  and  the  jury : 
hence  every  magistrate,  within  whose  sphere  of  ad- 
ministration legal  controversies  might  arise,  was  em- 
powered to  preside  over  the  court  to  which  they  were 
referred  :  hence  at  Athens  there  was  no  class  of  mei 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  s 
profession ;  the  only  persons  who  there  corresponded 
in  some  degree  to  the  Roman  jurists,  were  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  traditional  rules  and  forms  concerning 
religious  observances.^  It  was  Solon's  wish  to  ac 
custom  every  citizen  to  consider  himself  as  personall} 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws :  the  besi 
state,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  is  that  in  which  al 
who  witness  wrong  are  no  less  active  in  procuring 
its  redress,  and  the  punishment  of  the  aggressor,  thai 
Ptowerof  the  sufferer  himself.  Hence  he  permitted  and  en 
JJJJJJJ^  couraged  every  citizen  to  come  forward  as  prosecutor 
in  cases  affecting  the  interest  of  the  state;  and  he 
multiplied  the  avenues  to  justice,  by  affording  the 
means  of  choosing  among  a  great  variety  of  modes  o1 
proceeding.  But  how  far  removed  he  was  from  anj 
design  of  cherishing  litigation,  sufficiently  appears 
from  his  institution  of  the  public  arbitrators^ ;  a  bodj 

'  *E^fiyrrr(u.     Tim.  Plat  Lex.  and  Ruhnken. 

'  The  Ztatrnral,  on  whom  there  is  a  uaeAil  treatise  by  Hudtwalcker 
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of  persons  annually  created  by  lot,  but  who  were  re- 
quired to  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  before  each  of 
whom  all  private  causes  might  be  brought,  and  from 
whom,  when  they  were  selected  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  no  appeal  was  allowed.  The  mo- 
tive which  led  Solon  to  direct  that  so  great  a  number 
of  jurors  as  composed  each  of  the  Heliastic  courts, 
never  amounting  to  less  than  several  hundreds  \  should 
sit  together  on  the  same  cause,  must  be  referred  to 
the  view  he  took  of  them  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  Hence  to  insure  that  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  animated  should  always  be  in  accordance 
wiUi  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  body, 
it  might  seem  necessary  to  collect  them  in  large 
masses.  For  the  same  reason  they  were  free  from  all 
legal  responsibility;  and  they  were  screened  from 
disgrace,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  their  numbers, 
but  by  the  secrecy  of  their  votes.  It  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  that  the  danger  arising  from 
the  certainty  of  impunity  accompanying  the  exercise 
of  almost  absolute  power,  would  have  been  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  security  which  seemed 
to  be  afforded  by  the  same  causes  against  venality  and 
corruption.  We  learn  however  that  means  were  at 
length  discovered  of  eluding  these  obstacles,  and  that 
the  practice  of  bribery  in  the  courts  of  justice  was 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  ^ 

Solon  was  the  less  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  as  The  Areo- 
he  had  provided  the  state  with  a  second  anchor  in  the  *******" 
council  or  court  of  Areopagus.     The  Areopagus,  or, 
as  it  was   interpreted  by  an  ancient  legend.  Mars' 
Hill^,  was  an  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the 

'  Tbe  ordinary  number  seems  to  have  been  600  (Wachsmuth,  11.  L  p.  316.  has 
■Mde  a  carious  mistake  in  referring  to  Pollux,  viii.  124.),  but  in  some  cases  to 
hs?e  been  as  low  as  400  and  200.  See  Bbckh  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Suerem's 
tataj  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 

'  First  contrived,  according  to  Aristotle,  by  one  Anytu9.   Harpocration  Acani^lwr. 

'  Mder  (in  an  essay  in  the  Rhein.  Mut.  IL  p.  266.)  considers  *Apc(os  as  eqnl- 
Tiknt  to  ^uc6s. 
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CHAP.     Acropolis^,  which  trom  time  immemorial  had  been 
.  the  seat  of  a  highly  revered  court  of  criminal  justice. 

It  took  cognizance  of  charges  of  wilful  murder, 
maiming,  poisoning,  and  arson.  Its  forms  and  modes 
of  proceeding  were  peculiarly  rigid  and  solemn.  It 
was  held  in  the  open  air^,  perhaps  that  the  judges 
might  not  be  polluted  by  sitting  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  criminals.  The  defendant  was  kept  closely 
to  the  point  at  issue,  and  restrained  from  all  rhetorical 
digressions  and  appeals  to  the  passions.  Both  parties, 
before  the  pleadings  began,  were  bound  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  their  allegations  with  the  most  awful  oaths. 
But  before  sentence  was  passed,  the  culprit  might 
withdraw  out  of  its  reach  into  voluntary  exile. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Solon  introduced,  or  only 
retained  the  regulation  which  fixed  the  manner  in 
which  the  court  was  henceforth  composed.  It  was 
filled  with  the  archons  who  had  discharged  their  office 
with  approved  fidelity,  and  they  held  their  seats  for 
life.  The  venerable  character  of  the  court  seems  to 
have  determined  Solon  to  apply  it  to  another  purpose ; 
'  and,  without  making  any  change  in  its  original  juris- 
diction, to  erect  it  into  a  supreme  council,  invested 
with  a  superintending  and  controlling  authority, 
which  extended  over  every  part  of  the  social  system. 
He  constituted  it  the  guardian  of  the  public  morals 
and  religion,  to  keep  watch  over  the  education  and 
conduct  of  the  citizens,  and  to  protect  the  state  from 
the  disgrace  or  pollution  of  wantonness  and  profane- 
ness.  He  armed  it  with  extraordinary  powers  of  in- 
terfering in  pressing  emergencies,  to  avert  any  sudden 

'  Hence  the  council  was  sometimes  called  the  upper — ij  &i^  /3ovX^ — to  dis- 
ttngulsh  it  ftt>m  the  Four  Hundred. 

*  And,  according  to  Lucian  (Herm.  64.  De  Dom.  18.)  and  Clearchus  in  Athen. 
▼L  p.  256.  F.,  in  the  dark, — an  absurdity  which  has  been  often  repeated  by  modem 
wrtten,  as  if  it  rested  on  the  best  authority.  Barthelemy,  AnachartUf  cxviL, 
obienreB :  **  La  passion  se  peindroit  vainement  dans  les  yeux  et  dans  les  gestes  de 
ronteur:  Far^page  tient  pnsqne  toutes  ses  stances  pendant  la  nuit:  *'  but  he 
cltM  DO  anthori^  eren  for  this  qualified  statement 
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and  imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  public  chap. 
safety.  The  nature  of  its  functions  rendered  it 
scarcely  possible  precisely  to  define  their  limits ;  and 
Solon  probably  thought  it  best  to  let  them  remain  in 
that  obscurity  which  magnifies  whatever  is  indistinct. 
The  strength  of  the  council  rested  on  public  opinion, 
not  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  could  only  exercise 
its  trust  with  advantage,  so  long  as  it  retained  the 
confidence  of  its  fellow-citizens ;  when  that  was  lost  it 
became  time  that  its  legal  authority  should  cease. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  any  thing  more 
than  a  very  general  outline  of  Solon's  institutions,  es- 
pecially as  we  have  still  to  notice  some  changes  which 
before  long  were  introduced  in  them.  We  therefore 
abstain  from  entering  upon  a  survey  of  his  civil  and 
penal  codes,  our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  scanty 
and  fragmentary,  and  made  up  of  particulars  which 
are  often  obscure  and  disputable.  We  shall  only  re- 
mark on  a  few  points  connected  with  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  state  of  manners  and  education  at 
Athens.  Solon  had  neither  the  means,  nor  the  in- 
clination, to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  control  over 
the  pursuits  and  the  domestic  habits  of  his  people,  as 
the  Spartan  lawgiver  had  foimd  to  be  practicable  and 
politic.  To  the  age  of  sixteen  the  education  of  the  Education 
Athenian  boy  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  Athenian 
parents  or  guardians.  During  the  next  two  years  the  ^^^^ 
state  seems  to  have  interfered,  to  compel  his  attend- 
ance at  the  gymnastic  schools,  where  he  was  trained 
to  manly  exercises  under  masters  publicly  appointed  ^, 
and  subject  to  a  discipline  not  much  less  severe  than 
that  of  Sparta.  At  eighteen  the  youth  might  become 
master  of  his  patrimony,  and  entered  upon  what  may 
be  considered  either  as  the  beginning  of  his  military 
service,  or  his  apprenticeship  in  arms.  He  was  sent 
into  the  country^  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  the 

'  K^/nrrcu,  aw^povumd,  yvfumffroi,  wtuMrpifieLL 
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CHAP,     towns  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  and  fix)ntier,  and 
^^       perform  any  other  tasks  which  might  be  imposed  up 
him  for  the  protection  of  Attica.     It  appears  to  ha 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  took  the  military  oati 
by  which  he  pledged  himself  never  to  disgrace  1 
arms  nor  to  desert  his  comrade ;  to  combat  to  the  li 
in  defence  of  Attica,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths ; 
leave  his  country  not  in  worse,  but  in  better  plig 
than  he  found  it ;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  t 
laws,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  subvert  them ;  and 
respect  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.     This  servi 
lasted  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  admitted 
share  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  whi< 
the  law  had  not  prescribed  a  more  advanced  ag 
they  included  that  of  voting  and  speaking  in  the  g 
neral  assembly.     Till  the  end  of  his  sixtieth  year  ] 
Begaiatkms  '^^'^s  liable  to  be  called  out  to  military  duty.     SoL 
ooocerning   g^jgQ  made  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  oth 
sex.     All  their  details  are  not  perfectly  inteUigibl 
but  their  general  object  was  to  restrain  the  licence 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  often  abused  to  the  deb 
ment  of  the  public  morals  and  decency,  and  peculi; 
officers  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  observance 
them.  ^     They  seem  to  prove  that  at  this  time  at  lea 
the  Attic  women  were  far  fix)m  being  subject  to  th 
jealous  seclusion,  by  which  it  has  often  been  suppose 
that  they  were  rigidly  confined  to  their  homes.   Tb 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  more  than  thr 
changes  of  apparel,  and  a  stated  quantity  of  provisioi 
to  pass  through  the  streets  by  night  otherwise  than 
a  carriage,  and  with  a  light  carried  before  them, 
disfigure  their  persons,  and  to  wail  with  frantic  < 
studied  vehemence  at  funerals,  and  were  still  mo 
closely  restricted  in  their  attendance  on  the  obsequi 
of  a  neighbour. 

>  Pollux,  vilL  105. 

*  Pumucor^AUM,  or  tumujcok^/im,  or  yvmucMcSfwi,  PoUuz,  viil.  112.  From  Phi 
choTOS  in  Athen.  vi.  p.  245.,  it  aeenu  that  they  acted  as  minlBters  of  the  Areopag 
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Solon  appears  first  distinctly  to  have  perceived  the  chap. 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  maritime  position  of  Attica,  . 
which  had  either  been  unnoticed,  or  studiously  kept  The  Nau. 
barren  by  the  aristocratical  government.  He  appears  ^^™^** 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  navy,  by 
charging  the  forty-eight  sections,  called  natLcraries^^ 
into  which  the  tribes  had  been  divided  for  financial 
purposes,  each  with  the  equipment  of  a  galley,  as  well 
as  with  the  mounting  of  two  horsemen.  He  also  gave 
active  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
with  this  view  invited  foreigners,  who  brought  with 
them  any  branch  of  useful  industry,  to  settle  in  Attica, 
by  the  assurance  of  protection,  and  by  larger  privileges. 
These  resident  aliens^  were  still  indeed,  as  they  had  TheMcUo. 
always  been,  and  were  throughout  Greece,  distin- 
guished by  a  broad  line  from  the  citizens.  They 
were  restrained  from  acquiring  property  in  land: 
their  burdens  were  heavier,  and  some  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Each  was  compelled  to  purchase  the 
shelter  he  received  from  the  state,  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  annual  sum*, — in  default  of  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, — and  to  place  himself 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  citizen,  who  was  his 
formal  representative  in  the  courts  of  justice.*  The 
aliens  were  also  subject  to  some  duties,  which  seemed 
designed  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  their  condition. 
In  certain  solemn  processions,  as  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  they  were  compelled  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
sacred  utensils,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to  pay 
a  kind  of  servile  attendance  on  the  Attic  women.  ^ 


*  VauKftapiai.  That  they  existed  before  Solon,  seems  proved  by  the  mention  ot 
them  in  Her.  v.  71.  But  the  name  seems  to  hare  had  nothing  to  do  with  naviga- 
tion, but  to  be  derived  from  voJm.  No^popof  is  another  form  of  yaincKtipos,  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  Pollux,  x.  20.,  as  vwXov  was  used 
for  the  rent  of  a  house,  IvoIkiov  ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  ravf  itself  ever 
signified  a  house,  as  Hemsterhuis  supposes.  On  their  relation  to  the  rpirri^s,  see 
Wachsmuth,  1.  i.  p.  239.,  or  Dr.  Arnold,  Thuc.  i.  p.  663. 

*  Meroucoi.  *  MrrolKtov, 

*  npooririif.  *  JEUan,  vL  1.,  and  Perixonius,  p.  409. 
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CHAP.  This  however  may  have  been  an  innovation  of  a  later 
.  period,  when  the  value  of  the  civic  franchise  had  risen 
'  with  the  power  of  the  state.  Solon  is  said  to  have 
admitted  many  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  those 
who  had  earned  the  favour  of  the  people  might  be 
rewarded  with  an  immunity  which  relieved  them  from 
their  peculiar  burdens,  and  placed  them,  with  respect 
to  taxation,  on  a  level  with  the  citizens.  ^  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Solon  cherished  commerce  and  manufactures,  that  he 
removed  one  of  the  restraints  which  had  before  been 
imposed  on  the  alienation  of  property,  and  permitted 
the  childless  testator  to  leave  his  estate  out  of  his  own 
family  and  house,  which  anciently  had  an  indefeasible 
claim  to  the  vacant  inheritance. 
Slavery  at        It  is  uot  Certain  how  far  Solon  may  have  deserved 

Athens.  ... 

the  praise  of  introducing  the  humane  laws,  which  in 
Attica  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  slave.  The  peculiar 
causes  which  rendered  his  condition  generally  less 
wretched  there  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece, 
arose  in  later  times.  But  he  was  early  entitled  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  cruelty  of 
a  brutal  master,  who  might  be  compelled  to  transfer 
him  to  another  owner.  As  little  are  we  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  legislator  expressly  sanctioned, 
or  only  tacitly  permitted,  that  horrible  barbarity  in 
the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  beings,  which  is  one 
of  the  foulest  stains  on  the  manners  of  Greece,  though 
common  to  it  with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
one  with  which  few  nations  of  modem  Europe  have  a 
right  to  reproach  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  recog- 
nised and  approved  of  the  atrocious  abuse  to  which 
the  slave  was  subject  in  the  Athenian  courts,  where,  at 
the  discretion  of  either  of  the  parties,  evidence  might 
be  wrung  from  him  by  torture,  without  even  the 

1  They  then  became  kror4\€ts. 
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excuse  of  necessity,  or  of  so  much  as  a  probable  ad-  chap. 
fuitage ;  for  though  he  might  be  willing  to  offer  it  .  ^^'  . 
freely,  it  was  rejected  as  worthless,  until  it  had  been 
rifted  by  the  rack.  There  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  this  respect  Solon  did  not  rise  above  the  pre- 
jodices  of  his  age  and  country,  as  even  resident  aliens 
were  exposed  to  the  same  treatment,  though  in  their 
case  at  least  policy  as  well  as  humanity  should  have 
bduced  him  to  prohibit  it. 

Solon  was  not  one  of  those  reformers  who  dream 
Aat  they  have  put  an  end  to  innovation,  and  that  the 
dianges  they  have  wrought  are  exempt  from  the 
general  condition  of  mutability.  But  the  very  provi- 
rions  which  he  made  for  the  continual  revision  and 
amendment  of  his  laws  seem  to  show  the  improbability 
of  Plutarch's  account :  that  he  enacted  them  to  remain 
in  force  for  no  more  than  a  century.  They  were  in- 
scribed on  wooden  tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
Uocks  turning  on  an  axis  ^ ;  which  were  kept  at  first 
in  the  Acropolis,  but  were  afterwards  for  more  con- 
venient inspection  brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  ^ 
According  to  Plutarch,  Solon,  after  the  completion  of  soion  again 
his  work,  found  himself  exposed  to  such  incessant  Athens. 
vexation  from  the  questions  of  the  curious,  and  the 
cavils  of  the  discontented,  that  he  sought  and  obtained 
permission  to  withdraw  from  Athens  for  ten  years, 
and  set  out  on  the  travels  in  which  he  visited  Asia 
Minor,  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  collecting  and  diflFiising 
knowledge,  and  every  where  leaving  traces  of  his  pre- 
sence in  visible  monuments,  or  in  the  memories  of 
men.     But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 

*  'A{o9«r,  ac^p^ir.  According  to  some  authors,  the  Shorts  contained  the  ciyil 
kvi ;  xipitis,  the  canons,  or  laws  pertaining  to  religion.     Plut  Sol.  25. 

*  FoDox,  tUL  128.  Ephialtes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure. 
Bsfpocrat.  6  latno^r  y6iiot.  The  Prytaneum  in  later  times  stood  below  the  Aero- 
irik,  near  the  ityopd.  Pans.  1 18.  3.  But  the  most  ancient  must  have  stood  on 
tke  Acropolis;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  there  that  Solon's  laws  were  deposited. 
Ptohapa  their  removal  was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
TrftKonan  on  tlie  lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
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CHAP,  story  with  chronology,  since  it  supposes  him  to  have 
^^  found  Croesus  reigning  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  mount 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after,  and 
the  alleged  occasion  of  the  journey  is  very  doubtftil, 
though  it  is  in  substance  the  same  with  that  assigned 
by  Herodotus.  It  is  probable  that  Solon  remained 
for  several  years  at  Athens,  to  observe  the  practical 
effect  of  his  institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation 
by  his  personal  influence.  He  was  undoubtedly  well 
aware,  how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can 
avail,  until  its  practice  has  become  familiar,  and  its 
principles  have  gained  a  hold  on  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  this  must  be  a  gradual 
process,  and  liable  to  interruption  and  disturbance. 
Hence  it  could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him, 
to  hear  voices  raised  from  time  to  time  against  himself, 
and  to  perceive  that  his  views  were  not  fiilly  or  gene- 
rally comprehended.  But  he  may  at  length  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  season  from  the 
public  eye,  the  better  to  maintain  his  dignity  and 
popularity,  and  as  he  himself  declared  that  age,  while 
it  -crept  upon  him,  still  found  him  continually  learning, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  at  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life  he  set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels, 
state  of  On   his  return   he  found  that  faction  had  been 

actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo  his  work. 
The  three  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the 
Highlands,  had  revived  their  ancient  feuds,  though 
the  grounds  of  their  mutual  animosity  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  before,  and  perhaps  were  almost  re- 
duced to  a  name,  which  however  would-  serve  the 
purpose  of  their  leaders  as  well  as  more  solid  objects 
of  contention.  The  first  of  these  parties  was  now 
headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles,  a 
grandson  of  the  archon  who  brought  the  stain  and 
curse  upon  his  house,  the  third  by  Pisistratus,  son  of 
Hippocrates,  Solon's  kinsman,  and  the  friend  of  his 


Pajties. 
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youth,  whom  we  have  already  seen  supporting  Solon's     chap. 
measnres  by  his  eloquence  and  his  military  talents,  t 
Solon  had  early  detected  the  secret  designs  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  and  is  said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that  nothing 
but  his  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.     But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger 
which  he  saw  threatened  by  the  struggle  of  the 
&ctions,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefs.     This  was  the  more  difficult  because  the  views 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  and  none  was  so 
conscious  of  his  own  sincerity  as  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.     Pisistratus  is  said  to  have 
listened  respectfully  to  Solon's  remonstrances ;  but  he 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  pro- 
ject.     He  had  resolved  to  renew  the  enterprise  of 
Cylon,  in  which  his  illustrious  birth,  eminent  abilities, 
and  winning  manners,  and  the  popularity  he  had 
acquired   by   his   munificence    toward    the    poorer 
citizens,  gave  him  a  better  prospect  of  success.     His 
schemes  also  were  more  artfully  laid.     When  they 
appeared  to  be  ripe  for  action,  he  was  one  day  drawn 
in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place,  his  own  person  and 
his  mules  disfigured  with  recent  wounds,  inflicted,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  by  his  own  hand,  which  he  showed 
to  the  multitude,  while  he  told  them  that  on  his  way 
into  the  country  he  had  narrowly  escaped  a  band  of 
assassins,   who  had  been  employed  to  murder  the 
firiend  of  the  people.     While  the  indignation  of  the 
crowd  was  fresh,  and  from  all  sides  assurances  were 
heard  that  they  would  defend  him  against  his  enemies, 
an  assembly  was  called  by  his  partisans,  in  which  one 
of  them,  named  Aristo,  came  forward  with  a  motion, 
that  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  clubs,  should 
be  decreed  to  protect  the  person  of  Pisistratus.  Solon, 
the  only  man  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposition, 
warned  the  assembly  of  its  pernicious  consequences. 
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\  But  as  all  those  who  were  not  blind  to  the  dangei 
^^  shrank  from  facing  it,  his  arguments  were  unavailing, 
and  the  body-guard  was  decreed.  The  smallness  of 
its  numbers,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  weapon,  may 
have  seemed  sufficient  security  that  it  would  be  ap- 
plied to  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  necessary 
*"  defence.  But  the  people  which  eagerly  passed  the 
>f  decree,  did  not  keep  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  mode  of  its 
execution;  and  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  it  to 
raise  a  force,  which  enabled  him  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  citadel.  Perhaps  his  partisans  repre- 
sented this  as  a  necessary  precaution,  to  guard  it 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people,  Megacles  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  left  the  city.  Solon,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  the  growing 
power  which  was  making  such  rapid  strides  toward 
tyranny,  is  said  to  have  taken  down  his  arms,  and 
laid  them  in  the  street  before  his  door,  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  made  his  last  effort  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  laws.  Lycurgus  and  his  party  seem  to  have  sub- 
mitted quietly  for  a  time  to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus, 
waiting,  as  the  event  showed,  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  him. 
^^  The  usurper  was  satisfied  with  the  substance  of 
It  power,  and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent his  dominion  from  being  seen  and  felt.  He  made 
no  visible  changes  in  the  constitution,  but  suffered 
the  ordinary  magistrates  to  be  appointed  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  tribunals  to  retain  their  authority,  and 
the  laws  to  hold  their  course.  In  his  own  person  he 
affected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  citizen,  and  dis- 
played his  submission  to  the  laws  by  appearing  before 
the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder,  which 
however  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  prosecute.^ 

1  An  anecdote  is  related  in  Diodorus  (Bfai  Yet.  Script  ii.  p.  28.)  of  his  forbear- 
ance  toKvards  a  youth  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  saluting  his  beautiful  daughter 
M  she  was  walking  in  a  public  procession.  Plutarch,  Apophth.  gives  a  different 
Tcnion  of  the  story. 
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He  continued  to  show  honour  to  Solon,  to  court  his     chap. 
friendship,  and  ask  his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  , 

think  himself  bound  to  withhold,  where  it  might  be  b.  c.  559. 
useful  to  his  country,  lest  he  should  appear  to  sanction 
the  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He  probably 
looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisistratus,  though  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  his  constitution,  as  a 
less  evil  than  would  have  ensued  from  the  success  of 
either  of  the  other  parties ;  and  even  as  a  good,  so  far 
as  it  prevented  them  from  acquiring  a  similar  pre- 
ponderance. Still,  it  must  have  been  with  mournful 
feelings  that  he  viewed  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
such  an  alternative  could  seem  the  best ;  and  certainly 
can  have  set  little  value  on  a  liberty  which  had  no 
security  but  the  moderation  of  one  man.  It  is  not 
certain  how  long  he  survived  this  inroad  upon  his 
institutions:  one  account^,  apparently  the  most  soion's 
authentic,  places  his  death  in  the  year  following  that 
hi  which  the  revolution  took  place  (b.  c.  559).  The 
leisure  of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  the 
last  devoted  to  the  Muses ;  and,  if  we  might  trust 
Plato's  assertions  on  such  subjects,  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  the  composition  of  a  great 
poem,  in  which  he  had  designed  to  describe  the 
flourishing  state  of  Attica  before  the  Ogygian  flood, 
and  to  celebrate  the  wars  which  it  waged  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  island  which  afterwards  sank 
m  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  fragments  of  this 
poem  preserved  in  the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  de- 
scendant of  Solon,  professes  to  have  founded  a  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  but  in  which  he  had  meant 
to  exhibit  his  imaginary  state  in  life  and  action.  It 
is  certainly  not  improbable  that  Solon,  when  the 
prospects  of  his  country  became  gloomy,  and  his  own 

'  That  of  Phanias  of  Lesbos.  HeracUdes  Pont  asserted  that  he  lived  much 
longer.  Phanias  seems  to  have  been  more  accurate  in  his  dates,  and  bis  account 
is  in  itself  the  most  probable.    See  Clinton's  F.  H.  ii.  p.  301. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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CHAP,  political  career  was  closed,  indulged  his  imaginatio 
with  excursions  into  an  ideal  world,  where  he  ma 
have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  unlike  as  possible  to  th 
reality  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  at  home,  an 
perhaps  suggested  by  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  i 
Egypt.  It  is  only  important  to  observe,  that  the  fac 
if  admitted,  can  lead  to  no  safe  conclusions  as  to  hi 
abstract  political  principles,  and  can  still  less  b 
allowed  to  sway  our  judgment  on  the  design  an 
character  of  his  institutions. 
Expulsion  Pisistratus  did  not  long  retain  his  power.  Th 
Son'df^'^^  party  of  Lycurgus,  discovering  that  singly  it  was  nc 
pubtratus.  strong  cnough  to  attack  him,  entered  into  a  coalitio: 
with  the  exiled  Alcmaeonids,  and  their  united  force 
compelled  him  to  leave  Athens.  But  they  had  soo: 
occasion  to  perceive  how  formidable  he  continued  t 
be  after  this  defeat ;  for  when  his  property  was  es 
posed  to  public  sale  no  one  could  be  foimd  bol 
enough  to  bid  for  it  but  Callias,  an  ancestor  of  th 
celebrated  Alcibiades.^  The  two  factions  had  n 
sooner  accomplished  the  object  of  their  temporar 
union,  than  they  began  to  quarrel  for  the  prize  whicl 
they  had  wrested  from  their  common  enemy,  and  a 
the  end  of  five  years,  Megacles,  finding  himself  th 
weakest,  made  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistra 
tus,  and  offered  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  hi 
daughter  Coesyra  ^,  and  to  assist  him  in  recoverinj 
the  station  he  had  lost.  As  Herodotus  describes  th 
bargain,  Megacles  sent  to  know  whether  Pisistratu 
would  take  his  daughter,  on  condition  of  being  rein 
stated  in  the  tyranny.  Megacles  was  probably  dc 
sirous  of  the  match,  because  the  old  stain  still  clunj 
to  his  house,  and  he  hoped  that  it  might  be  effaced  b 
the  lustre  of  the  new  alliance.  Pisistratus  accepter 
the  proposal,  though  he  was  now  long  past  the  prim 

>  Her.  ▼!.  121.  «  SchoL  Arlstoph.  Nub.  49. 
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of  life,  and  the  father  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  chap. 
a  former  marriage.  When  the  contract  was  concluded,  > 
the  two  parties  concerted  a  plan  for  executing  the 
inain  condition,  the  restoration  of  Pisistratus.  For 
this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes  them  to  have  devised 
an  artifice,  which  excites  his  astonishment  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  practised ; 
and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade  the  national 
character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes,  had  of  old 
been  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by  their 
superior  sagacity.  Yet  in  itself  the  incident  seems 
neither  very  extraordinary,  nor  a  proof  that  the  con- 
trivers reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure  of  credulity 
in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  the  Attic  villages  Penonatkm 
they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually  °'^*^"**- 
high  stature,  and  comely  form  and  features.  Having 
arrayed  her  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  in- 
structed her  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part 
she  was  to  assume,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and 
sent  heralds  before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed 
that  Athene  herself  was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  to 
her  own  citadel,  and  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  receive 
the  favourite  of  the  goddess  with  good-will.  Pisis- 
tratus rode  by  the  woman's  side.  When  they  reached 
the  city,  the  Athenians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
believing  that  they  saw  the  goddess  in  person,  adored 
her,  and  received  Pisistratus.  This  story  would 
indeed  be  singular,  if  we  consider  the  expedient  in 
the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on  which  the  confederates 
relied  for  overcoming  the  resistance  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  expected  from  their  adversaries.  But 
it  seems  quite  as  probable,  that  the  pageant  was  only 
designed  to  add  extraordinary  solemnity  to  the 
entrance  of  Pisistratus,  and  to  suggest  the  reflection, 
that  it  was  by  the  special  favour  of  Heaven  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  restored.  The  new  coalition 
must  have  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless.     As  th^ 

F  2 
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CHAP,     procession  passed,  the  populace  no  doubt  gazed,  sonw 
^^       in  awe,  all  in  wonder ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  thinl 
that  the  result  would  have  been  different  if  they  had 
all  seen  through  the  artifice.     Pisistratus  is  said  tl 
have  rewarded  Phya  for  her  services,  by  giving  hes 
in  marriage  to  his  son  Hipparchus — a  kind  of  recom 
pence  which  increases  the  improbability  of  the  viei 
which  Herodotus  takes  of  the  story,  but  which,  ai 
we  know  nothing  with   certainty  of  her  previoui 
rank  \  may  have  been  perfectly  natural  on  the  other. 
Second  Ex-       Pisistratus,  rcstorcd  to  power,  nominally  performec 
R^itOTation  ^^s  P^^  ^^  *^^  compact  by  marrying  the  daughter  a 
of  puis-       Meffacles  ;  but  it  Avas  soon  discovered  that  he  had  ik 
intention  of  really  uniting  his  blood  with  a  family 
which  was  commonly  thought  to  be  struck  with  ai 
everlasting  curse,  and  that  he  treated  his  young  wifi 
as  one  only  in  name.     The  Alcmaeonids  wer^  indig 
nant  at  the  affront,  and  at  the  breach  of  faith,  anc 
once  more  they  determined  to  make  common  cau» 
with  the  party  of  Lycurgus.     Once  more  the  balana 
inclined  against  Pisistratus,  and,  unable  to  resist  th< 
combined  force  of  his  adversaries,  he  retired  into  exil< 
to  Eretria  in  Euboea.  Here  he  deliberated  with  his  soni 
whether  he  should  not  abandon  all  thoughts  of  return 
ing  to  Attica.     They  appear  to  have  been  divided  ii 
their  wishes  or  opinions,  but  Hippias,  the  eldest,  pre 
vailed  on  his  father  again  to  make  head  against  hii 
enemies.     He  possessed  lands  on  the  river  Strymoi 
in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a  large  revenue,  and  hij 
interest  was  strong  in  several  Greek  cities,  especially 
at  Thebes  and  Argos.     He  now  exerted  it  to   th( 
utmost  to  gather  contributions  toward  his  projectec 
enterprise ;  the  Thebans  distinguished  themselves  b] 
the  liberality  of  their  subsidies.     By  the  end  of  ter 
years  he  had  completed  his  preparations ;  a  body  o 

•  According  to  Athen.  xlii.  p.  609.,  she  was  a  garland-seller.     If  so,  it  is  hanl  t 
believe  that  Pisistratus  married  her  to  his  son. 
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mercenaries  was  brought  to  him  from  Argos,   and     chap. 
Lygdamis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  isle  . 
of  Naxos,  came  to  his  aid,  Avith  all  the  troops  and 
money  he  could  niise.     In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year  after  his  last  expulsion  he  set  sail  from  Eretria, 
and  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  recover  his 
sovereignty  by  open  force.     The  two  adverse  parties 
were  firmly  united  by  their  common  interest,  and  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Alcmoeonids  ;  but  their  govern- 
ment was   not   popular,  and   Pisistratus  had   many 
friends  in  the  country  and  in  Athens,  who,  on  his 
arrival,  flocked  to  his  camp.     His  enemies,  who  had 
\iewed  his  preparations  with  supine  indifference,  now 
hastily  collected  their  forces,  and  marched  to  meet 
him.     But  they  showed  as   little   of  vigilance   and 
activity  in   the   field,   as   of    forethought    in   their 
counsels.     The  two  armies  were  encamped  near  each 
other,  and  not  far  from  Athens.     At  noon,  when  the 
Athenians  from  the  city,  after  their  meal,  had  turned 
some  to  dice,  others  to  sleep,  Pisistratus  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  camp,  killed  many,  and  put  the  rest  to  a 
complete  rout.     This  first  success  he  followed  up  by 
a  step  which  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  fortune. 
Inst^d  of  pushing  his  troops  forward,  to  deal  slaugh- 
ter among  the  flying  enemy,  he  sent  his  sons  on  horse- 
back to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  proclaim  a  general 
amnesty,  on  condition  of  their  dispersing  quietly  to 
their  homes.     The  leaders  of  the  hostile  factions  now 
found   themselves   deserted   by   all  but  their  most 
zealous  adherents,  who,  with  them,  abandoned  the 
city,    and    left    Pisistratus    undisputed    master  of 
Athens. 

What  he  had  so  hardly  won,  he  prepared  to  hold  His  foreign 
henceforward  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He  no  longer  relied  ^J^^^ 
on  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  but  took  a 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  constant  pay ;  and 
seizing  the  children  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens, 

T  3 
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CHAP,     who  had  not  made  their  escape,  and  whom  he  sus- 
t  pected  of  being  ill  disposed  toward  him,  he  sent  thein^ 

to  Naxos,  which  he  had  reduced  under  the  power  of 
his  Mend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as  hostages.  Among 
the  exiles  was  Cimon,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Miltiades.  He  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Athens,  on  condition  of  transferring  to 
Pisistratus  the  honour  of  a  victory  which  he  had. 
gained  in  the  chariot  race  at  Olympia.^  He  appears 
to  have  maintained  a  considerable  naval  force ;  for, 
besides  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  he  engaged  in  another 
expedition  in  a  more  distant  quarter,  the  object  of 
which  may  have  been  partly  to  provide  a  place  of 
retreat  for  his  family  against  any  new  turn  of  for- 
tune, but  which  was  no  doubt  principally  designed  to 
increase  his  reputation  and  popularity  at  home.  He 
revived  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  the  town  of 
Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont;  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  but  to  which  the 
Athenians  pretended  a  title  grounded  on  their  sup- 
posed share  in  the  Trojan  war.  Already,  about  half 
a  century  before,  it  had  been  the  subject  of  a  war 
between  the  same  cities,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  the  sage  Pittacus  gained  in  single  combat,  by  a 
new  device  ^,  over  the  Athenian  general  Phryno,  and 
for  a  defeat  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  in  which  the  poet 
Alcaeus  left  his  shield  a  trophy  to  the  enemy.  This 
war  had  been  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Peri- 
ander,  the  ruler  of  Corinth,  who  awarded  Sigeiun  to 
Athens.  Pisistratus  now  took  it  from  the  Mity- 
lenaeans, and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  his 
bastard  son  Hegesistratus,  who  successfully  defended 
it  against  their  long-continued  attacks.  As  the  ruler 
of  Athens,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ionian  name,  Pisis- 
tratus undertook  the  purification  of  Delos,  which  was 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  443. 

■  Pittacus  came,  it  is  said,  into  the  field,  aimed  with  a  casting  net,  a  trident,  and 
a  dagger.     He  first  entangled,  and  then  despatched  his  antagonist. 
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cDJoined  by  an  oracle,  and  was  effected  by  the  re-     chap. 
inoval  of  all  the  bodies  that  had  been  buried  within  ,     "* 
sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.^    At  home  he  still  pre- 
sen'ed  the  forms  of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted 
popularity  by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throwing 
open   his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citizens/'^      At  the 
same  time  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  and 
he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  to  maintain  a  rigorous  police.     He  en- 
forced Solon's  law,  which  required  every  citizen  to 
give  an  account  of  his  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence, 
and  punished  idleness  ;  and  hence  by  some  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.     It  afforded 
him    a  pretext  for  removing  from  the  city  a  great 
number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular  em- 
ployment, and  for  compelling  them  to  engage  in  rural 
occupations,  in  which  however  he  assisted  the  indi- 
gent  with  his  purse.^      The  same  policy  prompted  HisEncou- 
him,  no  less  perhaps  than  his  love  for  the  arts,  to  ^^^^^^ 
adorn  Athens  with  many  useful  or  magnificent  works,  literature. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  one 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  which  he  only 
lived  to  complete  the  substructions,  and  which  re- 
mained unfinished  for  700  years,  exciting  the  wonder, 
and  sometimes  the  despair  of  posterity,  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  design,  in  which  it  surpassed  every  other 
that  the  ancient  world  ever  raised  in  honour  of  the 
father  of  the  gods.     Among  the  monuments  in  which 
splendour  and  usefulness  were  equally  combined,  was 
the    Lyceum,   a  garden   at   a   short   distance   from 
Athens,  sacred  to  the  Lycian  Apollo,  where  stately 
buildings,  destined  for  the  exercises  of  the  Athenian 

«  ThucyiiU.  104. 

'  Ttieopompus  ap.  Atbcn.  xii.  44.  NiUscb,  De  JHislar,  Homeri,  L  p.  158.  ob- 
KTves :  Idem  auctor  quod  ap.  Athen.  xii.  533.  A.  in  Pisistraium  tandem  UberaliUUi» 
lamdem  comfert,  qua  Cimon  pntdia  aut  tribulibus  aut  omnibut  aperuisse  ftrtur^  id 
mm  ad  Cimoni$  timUitudintm  fi^um.  t»ae  puiOf  ted  ita  potiut  mihi  pertuadeo ;  rirot 
puUiei  favorit  ttudiotot  multa  fecitu,  qufB  prrcivittet  Pisistratut. 

*  i£Uan.  ix.  25.  says  he  supplied  tbem  ivith  cattle  and  seed. 

»  4 
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CHAP,  youth,  rose  amidst  shady  groves,  which  became  one 
of  the  most  celebmted  haunts  of  philosophy,  and  the 
fountain  of  Callirhoe,  which,  from  the  new  channeli 
in  which  Pisistratus  distributed  its  waters,  was  after- 
wards called  the  fountain  of  the  Nine  Springs.^  Tc 
defray  the  expense  of  these  and  his  other  under- 
takings, he  laid  a  tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land : 
an  impost  which  seems  to  have  excited  great  dis- 
content in  the  class  affected  by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  public  buildings,  was  in  fact  a  tax 
on  the  rich  for  the  employment  of  the  poor;  but 
which,  if  we  might  trust  a  late  and  obscure  writer, 
was  only  revived  by  Pisistratus  after  the  example  oi 
the  ancient  kings  of  Attica.^  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  law, 
which  Solon  however  is  said  to  have  suggested,  for 
supporting  citizens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. According  to  a  tradition  once  very  generally 
received,  posterity  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a 
benefit  greater  than  any  which  he  conferred  on  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  preservation  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  till  now  had  been  scattered  in  uncon- 
nected rhapsodies.  After  every  abatement  that  can 
be  required  in  this  story  for  misunderstanding  and 
exaggeration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Pisistratus  at 
least  made  a  collection  of  the  poet's  works,  superior 
in  extent  and  accuracy  to  all  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  thus  certainly  diffused  the  knowledge  of  them 
more  widely  among  his  countrymen,  perhaps  pre- 
served something  that  might  have  been  lost  to  future 
generations.     In  either  case,  he  may  claim  the  same 

1  *EwedKpovvo5, 

■  The  letter  of  Pisistratus  to  Solon  in  Diog.  Laert  1. 63.  There  is  an  anecdote 
on  this  suluect  in  Diodorus  Mai  ii.  p.  ^8.  Pisistratus  sees  a  man  at  woric  on  some 
poor  rugged  ground  on  Hymettus,  and  sends  to  inquire  what  his  land  yields  him. 
The  man  answers  :  toil  and  trouble  (^kcuAs  ^S^rof),  but  that  he  does  not  mind,  so 
long  as  Pisistratus  has  his  share  of  the  produce  (rofVrwv  rh  fitpos  Tlua-urrpdrty 

tiZ6vat),     Pisistratus  laughs,  and  takes  the  tax  off  from  his  land, whence  the 

proverb  o1  a^KuctXol  iroiowny  Mktuuf.  Another  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  Pisistratus  will  be  found  in  the  PtiramuH/rapM  Gracif  Oaisf.  p.  46. 
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merit  as  a  lover  of  literature :  and  this  was  not  a     <^hap. 
taste  which  derived  any  part  of  its  gratification  from 


the  vanity  of  exclusive  possession.  He  is  said  to  a  0.527. 
have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected 
a  Ubrary,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher  praise,  by 
the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he  imparted  its 
contents  to  the  public.^  On  the  whole,  though  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  to 
power,  we  must  own  that  he  made  a  princely  use  of 
it ;  and  may  believe  that,  though  under  his  dynasty 
Athens  could  never  have  risen  to  the  greatness  she 
afterwards  attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  rule  for 
a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gained  much  of 
that  strength  which  she  finally  unfolded.  Pisistratus  hc  dies  and 
retained  his  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  ^"h^^^ 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  years  after  his 
first  usurpation  (b.  c.  527).  His  power  was  so  firmly 
rooted,  that  his  sons,  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thes- 
salus,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  without  any 
opposition.  The  authority  of  Thucydides  seems  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  Hippias  was  the  eldest,  though 
his  reasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  and  the 
current  opinion  in  his  own  day  gave  the  priority  to 
Hipparchus.^  As  the  eldest,  Hippias  would  take  his 
father's  place  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  unanimity 
together,  and  to  have  co-operated  with  little  outward 
distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  Their 
characters  are  described  as  very  different  from  each 
other.  Hippias  seems  to  have  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Hipparchus 
inherited  his  father's  literary  taste ;  but  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not 
becoming  the  dignity  of  his  station  ® :  of  Thessalus 

1  Aul.  GeU.  N.  A.  vi.  17.     Nitxsch,  Dt  Hiat.  Ham.  i.  p.  157. 

*  Kreuser,  Rhap$.  p.  209.,  assumes  that  Thucydides  is  mistaken,  without  cou- 
descending  to  assign  any  reason. 

'  It  is  probable  that  what  Idomeneus,  in  Athen.  xil.  p.  532.,  related  of  both  the 
elder  brothers  applied,  so  far  as  it  was  well  founded,  principally  to  Hipparchus. 
Hcracl.  P.  I.  calls  him  iroidu^f,  as  well  as  ipwruchs  and  <pih6fiovaos. 
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cflAP.     the  youngest  we  hear  only  that  he  was  a  high-spirite< 
^^      youth.^     The  successors  of  Pisistratus  for  some  yean 


Govern-      trod  in  his  steps,  and  prosecuted  his  plans.     Thej 
mwit  of  the  seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  promote  tb 

Puistnticls*  •  /*    1  1 

internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivatioi 
of  letters  and  arts.  One  of  their  expedients  for  thi 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to  have  be 
longed  principally  to  Hipparchus,  was  to  erect  i 
number  of  Hermae  or  stone  busts  of  Mercury  alon| 
the  side  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  capital,  in 
scribed  on  one  side  with  an  account  of  the  distana 
which  it  marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence 
in  verse  ^,  probably  the  composition  of  Hipparchuj 
himself,  though  he  often  received  the  first  poets  a 
the  age  under  his  roof.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  th< 
estabUshmcnt  of  the  order  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  continued  in  after-times  to  be  publicly  recitec 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival.  The  brothers  imitated 
the  sage  policy  of  their  father,  in  dropping  the  shoiw 
of  power  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  a  prudent 
regard  to  securing  the  substance.  Yet  it  seems  that 
they  were  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  em- 
ployed to  get  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred  their 
resentment,  or  roused  their  jealousy.  For  Herodotus 
relates  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  Cimon,  after  he  had 
been  restored,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Pisistratus,  was 
murdered  by  assassins  who  were  hired  by  his  sons. 
They  kept  up  a  standing  force  of  foreign  merce- 
naries^ ;  but  they  made  no  change  in  the  laws  or  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill  the 
most  important  offices  with  their  own  friends.  They 
even  reduced  the  tax  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to  a 
twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh  burdens, 

*  Heracl.  P.  dpturvs. 

*  Pseudo-Plato  in  Uipparch.  and  Harpocratio.    TpiK4<pa\os, 

■  Who  seem  according  to  Aristotle  (in  the  Scholiast  of  Aristoph.  Lys.  664.)  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  an  uniform  from  which  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Wolves*  Feet  (Avic^iroScs). 
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)vided  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  con-     chap. 


the  great  works  which  their  father  had  begun. 
language  of  a  later  writer  ^,  who  speaks  of  their 
dominion  as  having  recalled  the  happiness  of  the 
en  age,  seems  almost  justified  by  the  sober  praise 
Thucydides,  when  he  says  that  these  tyrants  most 
ffiigently  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  country 
mui  flourishing,  the  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented, 
VI8  certainly  not  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  their 
mle  seemed  likely  to  last  for  at  least  another  gener- 
ation, when  an  event  occurred  which  at  once  changed 
die  whole  aspect  of  the  government,  and  led  to  its 
premature  overthrow. 


The  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,   the  Harmodius 

and  Aris 
togeiton. 


persons  who  indirectly  brought  about  this  revolution,  '^  ^^ 


hive  been  immortalised  by  the  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
gratitude  of  the  Athenians ;  in  any  other  history  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
would  certainly  never  have  become  the  themes  of 
panegyric.  Aristogeiton  was  a  citizen  of  the  middle 
rank ;  Harmodius  a  youth  distinguished  by  the  come- 
liness of  his  person ;  they  were  both  sprung  from  a 
house  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin, 
were  perhaps  remotely  allied  to  one  another  by  blood, 
and  were  united  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy.  The 
youth  had  received  an  outrage  from  Hipparchus, 
which,  in  a  better  state  of  society,  would  have  been 
deemed  the  grossest  that  could  be  offered  to  him : 
it  roused  however  not  so  much  his  resentment  as  the 
tVars  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparchus  should  abuse  his 
pDwer,  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  insult.  But  Hip- 
jiarchus,  whose  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the 
c*>nduct  of  Harmodius,  contented  himself  with  a  less 
direct  mode  of  revenge,  an  affront  aimed  not  at  his 
person,  but  at  the  honour  of  his  family.  By  his  orders 

The  author  of  the  Ilipparchug,  p.  229. 
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CHAP,     the  sister  of  Harmodius  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
t  procession,  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  vessels. 

When  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal  dress,  she 
was  publicly  rejected  and  dismissed,  as  unworthy  of 
the  honour.  This  insult  stung  Harmodius  to  the 
quick,  and  kindled  the  indignation  of  Aristogeiton : 
they  resolved  not  only  to  wash  it  out  in  the  blood  of 
the  oflfender,  but  to  engage  in  the  desperate  enter- 
prise, which  had  already  been  suggested  by  different 
motives  to  the  thoughts  of  Aristogeiton,  of  over- 
throwing the  ruling  dynasty.  They  communicated 
their  plan  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised  their  assist- 
ance, but  they  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow 
was  struck,  they  should  be  joined  by  numbers,  who 
would  jojrfuUy  seize  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  freedom.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
of  the  Great  PanathenaBa,  as  the  most  convenient 
season  for  effecting  their  purpose.  The  festival  was 
celebrated  with  a  procession,  in  which  the  citizens 
marched  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  and  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  in  time  of  peace  they  could 
assemble  under  arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  It 
was  agreed  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  should 
give  the  signal  by  stabbing  Hippias,  while  their 
friends  kept  off  his  guards,  and  that  they  should 
trust  to  the  general  disposition  in  favour  of  liberty 
for  the  further  success  of  their  undertaking.  When 
the  day  came  the  conspirators  armed  themselves  with 
daggers,  which  they  concealed  in  the  myrtle  boughs 
which  were  carried  on  this  occasion.^  But  while  Hip- 
pias, surrounded  by  his  guards,  was  in  the  suburb 
called  the  Ceramicus,  directing  the  order  of  the  proces- 
sion, one  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  go  up  to 
him  —  for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all — and  to  enter 

'  Perhaps  by  a  part  of  the  younger  citiiens,  as  olive  branches  were  by  the  old 
men — though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  mention  of  this  custom  except 
In  the  flunous  drinking  song,  ^  fi^ov  K\a82  rh  {(^r  po^tc^  k.  t.  A.  Athen.  xv. 
p.695.  B. 
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into  familiar  conversation  with  him.   The  two  friends     chap. 
on  seeing  this,  concluded  that  they  were  betrayed,   ^, 


and  that  they  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge.  They  b.  c.  6u. 
instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and  meeting  with  Hip-  ^^,  ^^ 
parchus,  killed  him  before  his  guards  could  come  up  chu». 
to  his  assistance.  They  however  arrived  in  time  to 
revenge  his  death  upon  Harmodius :  Aristogeiton 
escaped  for  the  moment  through  the  crowd,  but  was 
afterwards  taken.  When  the  news  was  brought  to 
Hippias,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his 
brother's  murder,  he  advanced  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance toward  the  armed  procession,  which  was  yet 
ignorant  of  the  event,  and  as  if  he  had  some  grave 
discourse  to  address  to  them,  desired  them  to  lay 
aside  their  weapons,  and  meet  him  at  an  appointed 
place.  He  then  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  the  arms, 
and  to  search  every  one  for  those  which  he  might 
have  concealed  upon  his  person.  All  who  were  found 
with  daggers  were  arrested,  together  with  those 
whom  on  any  other  grounds  he  suspected  of  dis- 
affection. 

The  fate  of  Aristogeiton  may  be  easily  imagined : 
he  was  put  to  death,  according  to  some  authors,  after 
torture  had  been  applied,  to  wring  from  him  the 
names  of  his  accomplices.^  It  is  said  that  he  re- 
venged himself  by  accusing  the  truest  friends  of 
Hippias,  and  that  a  girl  of  low  condition,  named 
Leaena,  whose  only  crime"  was  to  have  been  the  object 

'  Tboiigfa  tbe  torture  is  expreaily  mentioned  only  by  late  writers,  as  Polyaenus, 
Justin,  and  Seneca,  the  ibct  Is  strongly  confirmed,  if  not  fUlly  established,  by  the 
emphatic  expression  of  Thucydides :  he  wa»  noi  gently  treated  {oh  ^loas  9i9T40ri) : 
which  would  be  absurd  if  it  only  meant  that  the  assassin  was  not  caressed  by  the 
frif  nds  of  Hipparchus.  We  can  only  smile  at  the  partiality  which  could  suggest 
inch  a  construction.  But  we  hardly  know  whether  even  partiality  for  a  despot 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  so  gross  a  misrepresentation,  as 
that  by  which  Thucydides  has  been  made  to  say  that  Aristogeiton  was  taken  by  the 
people^  when  he  distinctly  informs  us  that  it  was  owing  to  the  concourse  of  the 
people  that  he  was  not  at  first  taken  by  the  guards :  robt  Zopiv^6povs  rh  oiniKa 
hap€{y9t  6  *A.,  Iw^ptmipros  rov  tx>^avt  «m^  9ffr%poy  Ai|^f It  ob  paBUts  9trri9ri,  If 
it  rested  on  the  utterly  unauthorised  conjecture  of  Fortus,  who  proposed  to  insert 
8«  after  ^uy^pofUrros,  why  was  not  the  reader  apprised  that  this  reading  was  at 
least  uncertain  ? 
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CHAP,     of  his  aflfection,  underwent  like  treatment :  she  was 
1  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  constancy  with  which 

Tjnsmj  ot  she  enduTed  the  most  cruel  torments.  It  was  now 
™'*'*'^  seen  how  little  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  worth, 
when  it  depends  on  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  one 
man.  Hippias  had  displayed  both  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree  so  long  as  he  had  no  injury  to 
avenge,  and  no  fears  for  his  personal  safety.  On  a 
sudden,  from  a  mild,  affable,  and  beneficent  prince,  he 
was  turned  into  a  suspicious,  stem,  and  cruel  tyrant, 
who  regarded  all  his  subjects  as  secret  enemies,  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  them,  aimed  only 
at  cowing  them  by  rigour.  But  as,  the  more  con- 
scious he  was  of  deserving  their  hatred,  the  less 
secure  he  could  feel  from  its  effects,  he  seems  to  ha.ve 
henceforth  considered  Attica  as  a  domain  held  by  a 
precarious  tenure,  and  to  have  thought  only  of  profit- 
ing as  much  as  possible  by  his  uncertain  possession. 
We  now  hear  of  frequent  executions,  of  extraordinary 
imposts,  and  of  artifices  by  which  he  filled  his  trea- 
sury at  the  expense  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  foreign  alliance,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his  power,  as 
of  providing  a  place  of  retreat  for  himself  or  his 
family,  whenever  the  reverse  which  he  foreboded 
should  befall  him.  He  gave  his  daughter  Archedic^ 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  a  match  which  Thucydides  looks  upon  as  so 
great  a  disparagement,  that  he  thinks  Hippias  could 
never  have  submitted  to  it,  if  he  had  not  believed  he 
should  soon  need  an  asylum.  Hippoclus  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king  Darius,  and  Hip- 
pias already  began  to  turn  his  views  toward  that 
quarter, 
iiidiiiia.  He  was  threatened  not  only  by  the  discontent  of 
the  people  at  home,  but  from  without  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  powerful  enemies,  who  were  instigated 


ftloMoftlie 
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by  the  strongest  motives,  both  of  interest  and  resent*     chap. 
ment,  to  spare  no  effort  for  his  destruction.     The       ^^ 
banished  Alcmaeonids  were  not  the  less  formidable, 
because   after  the  last  breach  between  the  houses 
Pisistratus  or  his   successors  had   confiscated  their 
estates  in  Attica,  and  had  caused  their  mansions  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  sepulchres  to  be 
demolished.^     They  had  secured  so  many  resources 
abroad,  that  they  were  able  to  command  every  kind 
of  assistance  that  money  could  purchase.     After  the 
death  of  Hipparchus  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
Hippias  had  encouraged  them  to  renew  their  attempts 
at  a  revolution ;  but  though  they  had  taken  possession 
of  a  stronghold  on  the  frontier  of  Attica^,  they  were 
repulsed  by  his  energy  and  vigilance  with  consider- 
able loss.     They  now  looked  round  them  for  foreign 
aid,  and  the  influence  they  had  acquired  over  the 
Delphic  oracle  enabled  them  to  obtain  it.    The  temple 
at  Delphi  had  been  destroyed  some  years  before  by  a 
fire;  probably  accidental,  but  which  was  imputed  to 
the  Pisistratids  by  their  enemies,  and  the  Alcmaeonids 
had  contracted  with  the  Amphictyons  to  rebuild  it  on 
certain  terms.     With  politic  liberality  they  executed 
their  undertaking  in  a  style  more  magnificent  than 
the  letter  of  the  agreement  prescribed,  and  in  the  front 
of  the  temple  substituted  Parian  marble  for  the  less 
costly  stone  of  which  the  whole  was  to  have  been 
built.     This  munificence,  while  it  raised  their  re- 
putation   throughout  Greece,    secured    the    useful 
gratitude  of  the  Delphians,  who  were  the  chief  gainers 
by  it,  and  Cleisthenes,  now  the  head  of  the  house, 
found   means  of  making  the   Pythian  priestess  the 
instrument  of  his  designs.     By  his  direction,  as  often 

>  Isocrates  De  Big.  §  29. 

*  Lipsydrium.  Aristotle  described  It  as  on  the  heights  of  Pani||  (inrtpdyct  ndfh- 
rrfios.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  665.)  Herodotus  as  Mp  IIcuohI^.  v.  62.,  which 
—  whether  this  or  noioyiSwy  be  the  true  reading — seems  to  relate  to  a  place 
which  was  a  fiunfly  seat  of  the  Fieonids  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Alcmsonids. 
Paits.  ii.  18.  9. 
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CHAT,  as  any  Spartans  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  whether 
on  public  or  private  affairs,  they  received  but  one 
answer,  bidding  them  restore  Athens  to  freedom. 
These  repeated  exhortations  at  length  produced  the 
desired  effect  on  the  Spartans,  whose  reverence  for 
the  oracle  was  unbounded,  and,  though  the  &mily  of 
Pisistratus  was  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
public  hospitality,  they  determined  to  send  aii  army 
to  expel  it.  This  force  was  placed  under  the  conunand 
of  Anchimolius,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  though  not 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  was  transported  over  sea  to 
Attica,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Phalerum.  But  the 
Athenian  government  had  received  intelligence  of  their 
meditated  expedition,  and  had  sent  to  Thessaly,  with 
which  it  had  formed  an  alliance,  for  succours.  The 
Thessalians  sent  a  thousand  horse  under  Crneas,  whom 
Herodotus  entitles  king,  and  who  was  probably  either 
tagus,  or  one  of  their  most  powerful  nobles.  He 
routed  the  Spartans,  slew  their  conunander,  and  drove 
them  to  their  ships.  The  Spartans  now  sent  out  a 
greater  force  under  their  king  Cleomenes,  to  invade 
Attica  by  land.  This  time  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
was  defeated,  and  though  their  loss  was  small  they 
inmiediately  abandoned  their  allies,  and  returned 
home.^  Hippias  was  unable  to  fiace  Cleomenes  in  the 
field,  and  even  to  defend  the  city,  but  he  maintained 
himself  in  the  citadel,  which  was  well  supplied  with 
stores.  The  Spartans,  who  were  not  prepared  for  a 
siege,  would  have  retired  in  a  few  days,  if  Hippias 
had  not^  by  an  excess  of  precaution,  afforded  them  an 
unexpected  triumph.  He  ordered  his  children  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  country  to  a  place  of  safety ;  on 
their  way  they  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  could  only  redeem  them  on  condition  of  quitting 

■  Tkb  team  to  be  the  battle  to  wbldi  Aiidodd«  aUodcs,  De  Biyst  106.,  as 
M  IIa^A:«»i|i^  in  which  the  patriots  were  bcidcd  by  his  grMt-gnmd&ther 
his  fiiaier>iii.faiw. 
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Attica  within  five  days.     In  the  fourth  year  after  his     chap. 
brother's  death  (b.  c.  510)  Hippias  set  sail  for  Asia,  . 

where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  his  here-  aa6io. 
ditary  principaUty  of  Sigeum.  After  his  departure  f^«2  m- 
many  severe  measures  were  taken  against  his  ad-  tiau 
herents,  who  appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  after 
a  formidable  party.  They  were  punished  or  repressed, 
some  by  death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the  loss  of  their 
political  privileges.^  The  family  of  the  tyrants  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  appears  to 
have  been  excepted  from  the  most  comprehensive 
decrees  of  amnesty  passed  in  later  times.^  On  the 
other  hand  the  fortunate  tyrannicides  received  almost 
heroic  honours.  They  were  either  the  first  or  among 
the  first  mortals  to  whom  statues  were  erected  at  the 
public  expense  as  the  reward  of  virtue.^  Their 
names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with  affectionate 
admiration  in  the  convivial  songs  of  Athens,  which 
assigned  them  a  place  in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed  by 
the  side  of  Achilles  and  Tydides*:  and  when  an 
orator  wished  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  highest  merit 
and  of  the  noblest  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
never  failed  to  remind  his  hearers  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.  It  is  probable  enough  that  much  of 
this  enthusiasm  was  spurious  and  artificial  as  well  as 
misplaced,  and  that  the  popular  hatred  was  studiously 
inflamed  against  the  e^oled  family  by  their  personal 
*  enemies  and  political  rivals.  But  still  these  efforts 
would  have  been  vain,  had  not  Hippias  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  government  laid  a  real  foundation  for 
the  obloquy  which  indiscriminately  overwhelmed  his 
own  faults  and  merits,  and  those  of  his  house. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids  left  the  demo- 
cratical  party  which  had  first  raised  them  to  power 

>  Andoddet  De  Myst  §  106.  *  Andoc.  De  Myst.  §  78. 

*  Plin.  N.  H.  zxxv.  9.    See  Wagner  ad  Chronicon  Paiium,  ep.  55. 

♦  Athen.  xv.  p.  695. 
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CHAP,  without  a  leader.  The  Alcmaeonids  had  always  bee 
,  ^^  .  considered  as  its  adversaries,  though  they  were  n 
a  c.  608.  less  opposed  to  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  which  seem 
at  this  time  to  have  been  headed  by  Isagoras.  It  wa 
still  powerful,  not  only  in  its  wide  domains,  but  i 
the  influence  derived  from  birth,  which  wa 
strengthened  by  the  various  ties,  civil  and  religious 
that  united  the  old  subdivisions  of  the  tribes 
Cleisthenes  found  himself,  as  his  party  had  always  beer 
unable  to  cope  with  it ;  he  resolved  therefore  to  shif 
his  ground,  and  to  attach  himself  to  that  popula 
cause,  which  Pisistratus  had  used  as  the  stepping 
stone  of  hie  ambition.  His  aims  however  were  no 
confined  to  a  temporary  advantage  over  his  rivals 
he  planned  an  important  change  in  the  constitution 
which  should  for  ever  break  the  power  of  his  whol 
order,  by  dissolving  some  of  the  main  links  by  whid 
instituuons  their  sway  was  secured.  For  this  purpose,  havinj 
ttienw."  gained  the  confidence  of  the  commonalty  and  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  abolished  th 
four  ancient  tribes,  and  made  a  fi'esh  geographica 
division  of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  whicl 
bore  a  name  derived  from  some  Attic  hero.  The  tei 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  districts  of  various  extent 
called  demeSj  each  containing  a  town  or  village,  as  it 
chief  place.  According  to  Herodotus  there  were  a 
first  but  a  hundred  of  these  townships,  ten  in  eacl 
tribe :  but  as  in  later  times  they  amounted  to  up 
wards  of  1 70,  and  there  are  no  distinct  traces  left  u 
history  of  the  change  by  which  so  great  an  additioi 
was  made  to  the  original  number,  the  accuracy  of  thi 
statement  has  been  doubted.  On  the  other  hand  i 
has  been  thought  to  aflbrd  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  include  th< 
whole  of  Attica.^  This  is  one  of  the  questions  whicl 
depends  entirely  on  the  view  we  take  of  the  ancien 

*  Niebuhr,  li.  p.  806.     See  Appendix  I. 
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tribes.  But  it  seems  to  be  at  least  possible  that  chap. 
dianges  may  have  taken  place  after  the  time  of  Cleis-  ^^ 
Uienes  in  the  interior  of  Attica,  which  made  it  con- 
venient to  divide  many  of  the  demes.^  It  is  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  transposition, 
through  which  demes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  are 
found  at  opposite  extremities  of  Attica.  Cleisthenes 
appears  to  have  preserved  the  ancient  phratries^ ;  but 
as  they  were  now  left  insulated  by  the  abolition  of 
the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  they  lost  all  po- 
fitical  importance,  and  retained  no  other  office  than 
that  of  watching  over  the  legitimate  succession  of 
their  members,  and  registering  their  title  to  their 
hereditary  civil  rights.  All  the  political  ftmctions 
previously  discharged  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  an- 
dent  tribes,  particularly  those  connected  with  the 
danands  of  the  state  on  the  property  of  the  citizens  ^, 
were  now  transferred  to  the  newly  incorporated  town- 
ships, each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  local  magis- 
trate, the  demarche  and  held  its  assemblies  for  the 
transaction  of  its  peculiar  affairs,  and  for  ascertaining 
and  recording  the  number  of  its  members.  It  was 
necessary  for  every  citizen,  at  least  for  all  who  were 
not  natives  of  Athens  itself,  to  be  entered  in  the 
register  of  some  township,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  all  his  poUtical  rights  and  duties,  as  admission  into 
the  phratries  was  of  those  which  belonged  to  him  in 
his  private  capacity.  Cleisthenes  at  the  same  time 
mcreased  the  strength  of  the  commonalty  by  making 
a  great  many  new  citizens,  and  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
franchised not  only  aliens  —  and  these  both  residents 
and  adventurers  from  abroad  —  but  slaves^ :  a  step, 

'  See  Appendix  L 

'  For  a  contrary  opinion  of  Plainer,  see  Appendix  I. 

'  Tbe  uaueraries. 

*  ArittoC  PoL  ilL  1.  10.  woWobs  4^\4rfv<rt  ^irovs  iced  MKovs  fitroUovs. 
Ai  this  reading  gives  no  sense,  most  of  the  commentators  insert  another  koI  after 
InAtfvs.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  slaves  could  not  have  been  mentioned  be- 
tvecn  tlie  two  classes  of  free  foreigners.     Niebuhr  transposes  koI  So^Aovt  after 
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CHAP,  to  which  it  would  seem  he  could  only  have  been  urged 
,  ^^  ,  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  which  may  have 
forced  him  to  purchase  such  support  on  such  terms  ; 
and  in  that  case  it  proves  the  strong  hold  which  the 
opposite  party  kept  on  a  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  other  measures  to 
loosen. 

We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
the  system  which  Cleisthenes  broke  up,  to  form  a  very 
distinct  notion  of  the  importance  of  his  innovation  : 
but  we  know  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  was 
not,  as  Herodotus  imagined,  capricious,  or  prompted 
by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  had  the  eflfect  of 
transforming  the  commonalty  into  a  new  body,  fur- 
nished  with  new  organs,  and  breathing  a  new  spirit, 
which  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  slightest  control 
from  any  influence,  save  that  of  wealth  and  personal 
qualities,  in  the  old  nobility.  The  whole  frame  of 
the  state  was  reorganised  to  correspond  with  the  new 
division  of  the  country.  The  Senate  of  the  Four 
Hundred  was  increased  to  Five  Hundred,  that  fifty 
might  be  drawn  from  each  tribe,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  presidency  was  adapted  to  this  change,  the  fifty 
councillors  of  each  tribe  filling  that  office  for  thirty-five, 
or  thirty-six,  days  in  succession,  and  nine  councillors 
being  elected  one  from  each  of  the  other  tribes  to 
preside  in  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
People,  which  was  now  called  regularly  four  times  in 
the  month,  certain  business  being  assigned  to  each 
meeting.  The  Heliaea  was  also  distributed  into  ten 
courts :  and  the  same  division  henceforth  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  public  offices,  though  the  number  of 
the  archons  remained  unchanged.  To  Cleisthenes 
'also  is  ascribed  the  formal  institution  of  the  ostracisni^^ 

/irroucous,  and  interprets  the  account  in  a  sense  conformable  to  his  peculiar  hjrpo- 
thesls  (iL  p.  305.  note  2.)  Goettling  would  either  strike  out  doiSAovs,  or  change 
it  to  iroAAovs. 

1  .£lian.  v.  H.  xiii.  23.  and  Perixonius. 
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a  summary  process,  by  which  the  people  was  enabled  chap. 
to  rid  itself  of  any  citizen  who  had  made  himself  ^^ 
foimidable  or  suspicious,  without  any  proof,  or  even 
imputation,  of  guilt,  and  though  his  influence  was 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  superior  ability  or  merit. 
Solon  had  enacted  that  no  law  relating  to  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens  (in  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
privilegium)j  should  be  passed  by  less  than  a  majority 
of  6000  voices.  But  the  power  tacitly  conferred  by 
this  restriction  was  now  expressly  defined  or  enlarged, 
so  as  to  permit  not  merely  an  absolute  but  a  relative 
majority  of  the  same  number,  by  secret  votes,  to  send 
any  obnoxious  citizen  into  exile  for  ten  years.  Such 
an  expedient  marks  the  weak  and  unsettled  state  of 
a  government  which  could  find  it  necessary  for  its 
safety  ;  but,  repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  only  to  be  palliated  by  the  pecu- 
liar dangers  to  which  a  Greek  democracy  was  exposed, 
and  though  it  was  often  mischievously  abused,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  a  salutary  pre- 
caution, not  only  as  it  proved  a  timely  check  on  the 
ambition  of  aspiring  individuals,  but  as  it'  allayed  or 
gave  vent  to  the  public  uneasiness,  which  might 
otherwise  have  broken  out  into  violence  and  blood- 
shed. 

These  changes,  and  the  influence  they  acquired  for  His  Expui- 
their  author,  reduced  the  party  of  Isagoras  to  utter  ^^^^ 
weakness,  and  they  saw  no  prospect  of  maintaining 
themselves  but  by  foreign  aid.  Isagoras  had  courted 
the  favour  of  Cleomenes,  when  he  came  on  his  last 
expedition;  as  it  was  reported,  by  overlooking  his 
familiarity  with  his  wife.  He  now  solicited  his  as- 
sistance, and  at  his  suggestion  the  Spartan  king  sent 
a  herald  to  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  imputation 
against  the  Alcmaeonids,  and  to  require  the  expulsion 
of  the  accursed  race.  Cleisthenes,  against  whom  the 
attack  was  principally  directed,  either  dreading  the 
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CHAP,     cry  which  had  so  often  proved  disastrous  to  his  house, 
1  or  unwilling  to  expose  his  country  to  invasion  on  his 

own  account,  withdrew  from  Athens;  but  Cleomenes, 
encouraged  rather  than  appeased  by  this  concession, 
soon  followed  his  herald  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
to  reduce  the  Athenians  under  the  dominion  of 
Isagoras.  He  brought  but  a  small  force  with  him  ;  yet 
the  people,  dismayed  by  the  absence  of  their  leader, 
suffered  him  at  first  to  act  as  if  he  was  absolute  master. 
He  began  by  banishing  seven  hundred  families  de- 
signated by  Isagoras,  and  then  proceeded  to  suppress 
the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  to  lodge  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Three  Hundred  of  his 
friend's  partisans.  When  however  the  councillors 
resisted  this  attempt,  the  people  took  heart,  and, 
Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  having  occupied  the  citadel, 
rose  in  a  body,  and  besieged  them  there.  As  they 
were  not  prepared  to  sustain  a  siege,  they  capitulated 
on  the  third  day :  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  adherents  to 
the  mercy\)f  their  enemies.  All  were  put  to  death, 
and  Cleisthenes  and  the  seven  hundred  banished 
families  returned  triumphantly  to  Athens. 
Spartan  In-  It  was  soou  heard  that  Cleomenes  was  making  active 
Attici.  preparations  to  avenge  his  humiliating  defeat,  and  to 
restore  Isagoras.  The  Athenians  in  their  first  alarm 
sent  envoys  to  Sardis,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  or  rather  to  seek  its  protection.  As  this  em- 
bassy was  not  attended  with  any  immediate  effect,  it 
will  be  more  fitly  noticed  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Persian  war.  Cleomenes 
having  collected  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  being  joined  by  his  colleague  Demara- 
tus,  invaded  Attica  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  while  the 
Thebans,  who  had  concerted  their  operations  with 
him,   took  the  towns  of  (Enoe,  and  Hysiae  on  the 
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northern  firontier,  and  the  Chalcidians,  crossing  over     chap. 
from  Eubcea,  ravaged  the  eastern  coast.     The  Athe-  ,    ^^ 
iiians,  for  the  present  neglecting  these  new  enemies, 
marched  with  aU  their  forces  against  the  Spartans. 
But  before  battle  was  joined,  the  Corinthians,  ashamed 
of  being  made  the  instruments  of  Cleomenes  in  an 
unjust  quarrel,  quitted  the  army  and  returned  home, 
and  Demaratus,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  re- 
fused his  concurrence.    The  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
allies,  seeing  the  two  kings  at  variance,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Cleomenes  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  enterprise.     His  resentment 
against  his    colleague    produced    important    conse- 
quences; the  immediate  eflfect  of  their  disagreement 
was  a  law  which  the  Spartans  passed,  that  their  two 
kings  should  never  in  future  t^e  the  field  together. 
The  Athenians,  now  at  liberty  to  punish  the  aggres-  victories  of 
sion  of  their  northern  neighbours,  marched  toward  the  niLs. 
Euripus  to  attack  Chalcis.     In  Boeotia  they  were  met 
by   the   Thebans,  whom  they  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,   and  took  700  prisoners.     The  same  day 
they  crossed  the  Straits,  and  won  a  victory  over  the 
Chalcidians,  fix)m  which  they  reaped  a  very  important 
advantage.     It  enabled  them,  after  they  had  conse- 
crated a  tract  of  land  in  the  Lelantian  plain  to  Athen^, 
to  parcel  out  the  remaining  estates  of  the  great  Chal- 
cidian  landowners  among  4000  Attic  colonists^,  who 
still  retained  their  connection  with  Athens,  and  as 
often  as  they  would  might  exercise  their  franchise 
there.     This  addition  to  the  Attic  territory  was  the 
more  valuable,  because,  while  it  provided  so  many 
families  with  a  maintenance,  it  afibrded  means  of 
raising  a  body  of  cavalry,  the  force  in  which  Attica 
was  most  deficient.    The  fetters  in  which  the  Theban 
and  Chalcidian  prisoners    groaned,   till    they  were 
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CHAP,  ransomed,  were  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  a  temple  in 
^^  the  citadel,  as  a  monument  of  Athenian  valour,  and  a 
brazen  chariot  was  dedicated  to  Athen^  as  a  tenth  of 
the  ransom,  with  an  inscription  commemorating  this 
first  achievement  of  the  emancipated  commonwealth. 
The  event  draws  a  remark  from  Herodotus  worthy  to 
be  quoted.  "  The  Athenians  then,"  he  says,  "  grew 
mighty.  And  it  is  plain,  not  in  one  matter  only, 
but  in  every  way,  that  liberty  is  a  brave  thing :  seeing 
that  the  Athenians,  so  long  as  they  were  lorded  over, 
were  no  whit  better  men  at  feats  of  arms  than  any  of 
their  neighbours,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  rid  of  their 
lords,  they  got  far  ahead.  This  therefore  shows  that, 
while  they  were  kept  under,  they  cared  not  to  conquer, 
as  men  toiling  for  a  master ;  but,  when  they  were  set 
free,  none  grudged  his  labour  for  his  own  good." 

The  Thebans  burnt  to  revenge  their  disgrace,  but, 
disheartened  by  their  late  defeat,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  the  Delphic  god  for  advice.  By  the  usual 
course  of  an  unintelligible  oracle,  and  an  ingenious 
interpretation,  they  were  directed  to  seek  aid  from 
^gina,  which  at  this  time  had  attained  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity,  and  was  crowded  with  an  in- 
dustrious population,  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
adorned  with  the  finest  works  of  early  art.  They 
bore  a  mortal  grudge  against  the  Athenians  from  the 
recollection  of  what  they  had  done  and  sufiered  in  an 
old  quarrel  that  had  arisen  between  the  two  states  on 
the  subject  of  Epidaurus,  and  they  now  readily  pro- 
mised their  aid  to  the  Thebans,  and,  while  the  latter 
renewed  their  hostilities  on  the  northern  frontier, 
crossed  over  with  a  squadron  of  galleys  of  war,  landed 
on  various  parts  of  the  Attic  coast,  plundered  many 
of  the  maritime  towns,  and  did  great  damage.  The 
Athenians  were  preparing  to  retaliate  without  delay 
on  iEgina,  in  spite  of  an  oracle,  dictated  apparently 
by  a  cautious  policy,  rather  than  by  any  unfriendly 
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spirit,  which  bad  them  put  off  their  vengeance  for  chap. 
another  generation,  when  their  attention  was  diverted  , 
from  this  quarter  by  intelligence  of  a  new  danger. 
The  Spartans  had  by  this  time  detected  the  fraud 
that  had  been  practised  on  them  through  the  con- 
trivance  of  Cleisthenes  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  they  had  been  induced  to  ruin 
their  old  friends  the  Pisistratids  for  the  sake  of  a 
thankless  people.  Their  regret  was  embittered  by 
the  discovery  of  some  ancient  predictions,  which  Cleo- 
menes  professed  to  have  found  in  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Pisistratids,  and  which 
threatened  Sparta  with  manifold  injuries  from  the 
Athenians.  Seeing  then,  Herodotus  observes,  that  the 
Athenians  were  growing  powerful,  and  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  submit  to  them,  and  reflecting  that 
if  they  were  left  at  liberty  they  would  become  a 
match  for  Lacedaemon,  but  that  if  they  were  made  to 
stoop  to  a  tyranny,  they  would  be  weak  and  sub- 
missive, for  these  reasons  they  sent  to  Sigeum,  where 
Hippias  was  then  dwelling,  and  invited  him  to  Sparta. 
When  he  arrived,  they  summoned  a  congress  of  Hippiwat 
deputies  from  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  in  their 
presence  lamented  the  wrong  they  had  done  to  the 
Pisistratids,  and  the  hurt  which  had  thence  ensued 
to  themselves,  and  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of 
curbing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that  all  should  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedition 
against  Attica,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Hippias 
to  the  station  from  which  they  had  deposed  him.  The 
greater  part  of  the  allies  however  appear  to  have  per- 
ceived, that,  though  it  might  well  suit  the  interest  of 
Sparta  to  keep  Attica  subject  to  a  creature  of  her  own, 
they  should  reap  no  fruit  but  shame  from  the  part 
they  were  called  upon  to  take  in  this  act  of  injusj;ice. 
No  one  however  ventured  to  declare  his  dissent,  till 
the  Corinthian  deputy  Sosicles,  in  vehement  language, 
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CHAP,     remonstrated  with  the  Spartans  on  their  inconsist- 
,    ^^    .  ency,  in  establishing  at  Athens  a  form  of  government 
B.  c.  506.  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  recited  the  calamities  which  Corinth  had  endured 
under  the  tyranny  of  Periander.     His  eloquence  en- 
couraged the  other  deputies  to  declare  their  sen- 
timents, and  all  with  one  accord  loudly  exclaimed 
The  Spar-    against  the   Spartan  proposal.     The  Spartans  were 
UM^wied  forced  to  yield  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  their  allies, 
Aiuet.        and  to  abandon  their  design.     Hippias,  before   the 
congress  broke  up,  is  said  to  have  prophesied,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  Corinthians   would 
have  the  greatest  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  saved 
Athens  from  the  Pisistratids.  He  soon  after  returned 
to  Sigeum,   and  thence  proceeded  to  the  court   of 
Darius,  where  he  remained  for  many  years,  nourishing 
hopes  which  were  destined  to  be  signally  disappointed. 
But,  before  we  begin  to  relate  the  events  by  which  he 
was  brought  once  more  to  Attica,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  turn  for  a  while  from  Greece  itself,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  COLONIES  OF  THE  GREEKS,  AND  THE  FROGBESS  OF 
AST  AND  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  HOMERIC  AGE  TO 
THE  PERSIAN  WAR. 

Legends  of  the  mythical  Colonies,  —  ./Eolian  Migration,  — 
Ionian  Migration.  —  Dorian  Colonies.  —  Greek  Colonies  in 
Italy  ;  in  Sicily.  —  Cyrene.  —  Relation  of  the  Colonies  to 
the  parent  States.  —  Political  Institutions  qf  the  Colonies.  — 
Revolutions  of  Cyrene.  —  Political  Union  of  the  Colonies.  — 
Ionian  Confederacy.  —  Lycian  Confederacy.  —  Factions  of 
Miletus.  —  Progress  of  Civilisation.  —  Milesian  Colonies.  — 
Commerce  of  the  lonians.  —  Opening  of  Intercourse  with 
EgypU  —  Cultivation  of  the  Arts.  —  Architecture.  —  Paint" 
ing.  —  Statuary.  —  Poetry.  —  Hesiod.  —  Epic  Dialect.  — 
Cyclic  Poets.  —  Lyrical  Poetry.  —  Origin  of  Prose  Com- 
position* —  History.  —  Philosophy.  —  The  Ionian  School 
—  The  Eleatic  School.  —  Philosophical  Literature.  —  Em- 
pedocles.  —  Pythagoras.  —  Pythagorean  Philosophy.  —  In- 
stitutions of  PythcLgora^ ;  his  Pretensions.  —  Pythagoras 
at  Croton.  —  Object  of  his  Society.  —  Religion  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  his  political  Views ;  Constitution  of  his  Society ;  his 
Influence  at  Croton.  —  Parties  at  Syharis.  —  Destruction 
of  Sybaris.  —  Suppression  of  the  Pythagorean  Society. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  is  connected  but  chap. 
partiaUy,  and  in  varying  degrees,  with  that  of  the  ™- 
mother-country.  A  complete  description  and  enume- 
ration of  them  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. But  a  general  survey  of  them  is  necessary  to 
give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Grecian  world,  when,  dilated  beyond  its  original 
bounds,  it  comprised  extensive  tracts  of  coast  on  the 
seas  inclosed  by  the  three  ancient  cpntinents ;  and  a 
sketch  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  and  relations  to  their  parent  states,  is 
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CHAP,     requisite  to  place  them  in  the  proper  light,  and  yA 
,  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Greek  character,  and  ii 

B.C.II24-  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Some  of  them  hoi 
ever  will  demand  more  particular  notice,  partly  dl 
account  of  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  the  couif 
of  events  in  Greece,  and  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  id 
pulse  which  they  gave  to  the  intellectual  progress  4 
their  nation,  and  of  the  human  race. 

Legends  of       We  pass  ovcr  the  doubtful  legends  of  the  colonia 

^cSoSw.  planted  by  several  of  the  heroes  on  or  after  their  nj 
turn  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  by  Agamemnon  ad 
Calchas  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  by  the  sons  of  Thesea 
in  Thrace,  by  lalmenus  in  the.  Euxine,  by  Diomed 
Philoctetes,  Epeus,  Menestheus,  and  others  in  Italj 
by  other  less  renowned  adventurers  in  Africa  ^,  an 
by  the  never-resting  wanderer  Ulysses  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  West.  We  have  already  intimata 
that,  though  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  betweei 
truth  and  falsehood  in  these  stories,  they  appear  na 
to  have  been  wholly  groundless.  But  the  earlies 
Greek  colonies  which  can  safely  be  pronounced  his 
torical,  were  those  which  issued  out  of  the  event,  OQ 
rather  the   series   of  events,   commonly  called  Xhi 

iEoium  jEolian  migration.  This  has  generally  been  con 
™  ^"'  sidered  as  the  first  of  the  great  movements  producec 
by  the  irruption  of  the  ^Eolians  into  Boeotia,  and  o: 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  Achaeans,  driver 
from  their  homes,  and  seeking  new  seats  in  the  East 
are  believed  to  have  been  joined  in  Boeotia,  througl 
which  they  were  passing  to  their  place  of  embarkation 
by  a  part  both  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Boeotii 
and  of  their  jEolian  conquerors.  The  latter  seem  tc 
have  been  predominant,  not  in  numbers,  probably 
but  in  influence ;  for  from  them  the  migration  is  saic 
to  have  been  called  the  Boeotian,  as  well  as  the  iEolian 
The  emigrants  were  headed  by  chiefs  who  claimec 

>  Diodor.  XX.  67. 
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descent  firom  Agamemnon  ^,  and  the  main  body  em-  chap. 
barked  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  from  which  he  had  led  . 
the  Greek  armament  against  Troy.  They  took  the 
same  direction,  and  settled  first  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
where  they  foimded  six  cities.  Other  detachments 
occupied  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  foot  of 
Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus.  That  this  was  the 
real  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  these  ^olian  settle- 
ments, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  on  this  account  to  reject  the  tradition 
that  a  migration  from  Peloponnesus  toward  the  East 
had  begun  before  the  Dorian  conquest.  Orestes  him- 
self was  sometimes  said  to  have  led  an  Achaean  colony 
to  Lesbos,  or  to  Tenedos ;  according  to  others  he  only 
began  the  expedition,  and  died  in  Arcadia ;  but  it 
was  prosecuted  by  his  son  Penthilus,  who  reached 
Thrace.  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  Gras,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  first  con- 
quered Lesbos.  Another  band,  conducted  by  Cleves 
and  Malaus,  likewise  descendants  of  Agamenmon,  is 
said  to  have  set  out  about  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Penthilus,  but  to  have  been  long  detained  in  Locris, 
near  mount  Phricium.  On  its  arrival  in  Asia,  it 
found  Pelasgians  still  in  possession  of  the  coast,  but 
reduced  to  great  weakness  by  the  Trojan  war.  The 
invaders  at  length  took  their  chief  town  Larissa,  by 
means  of  a  fort  built  in  its  neighbourhood,  which, 
as  a  city,  preserved  the  name  of  Neon  Teichos  (New- 
castle.) They  then  foimded  Cuma,  which  from  their 
sojourn  near  the  Locrian  mountain,  obtained  the 
epithet  Phriconis,  and  became  the  principal  of  the 
iEolian  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  inference  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  draw 
from  these  accounts  is,  that  the  ^olian  migration 

*  An  Agunemnon,  king  of  Cuma,  it  mentioned  by  PoUuz,  Iz.  83.,  whote 
daughter  Demodlc^  was  said  by  some  authors  to  have  married  Bildas  the  Phrygian, 
knd  to  hare  coined  the  first  money. 
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CHAP,     may  not  improbably  be  regarded  as,  in  its  origin^  ^ 

t  continuation  of  the  earlier  enterprises  of  the  Achaeai 

Rc.  1040.  chiefs  against  the  same  part  of  Asia,  or,  at  all  eventi 

as  an  eflfect,  not  of  necessity,  but  of  the  attractiifi 

influence  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  land  fix)m  whid 

the  heroes  of  a  former  generation  had  returned  ladei 

with  spoil  and  glory.     But  it  would  seem  that  fik 

more  than  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  firs 

colonists,   new  adventurers  continued  to    flock  in 

driven  from  home,  as  well  as  attracted  by  the  distam 

region.     The  ancient  ^olian  cities  on  the  main-land 

those  of  JEolis,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  amountec 

to  eleven :  but  about  thirty  others  were  founded  oa 

occupied  by  Cuma  and  Lesbos  in  the  territory  a 

Priam,  which  the  Lesbians  seem  to  have  claimed  ai 

legitimate  heirs  to  the  conquests  of  Agamemnon. 

Ionian  Southward,  from  the  Hermus  to  the  Maeander,  i 

Migration.    ^j,g^^  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  if  not  8( 

exuberantly  fruitful  as  the  vale  of  the  Caicus,  anc 
the  adjacent  plains  of  iEolis,  enjoyed  a  still  happiei 
climate,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  adventurers  who  em 
barked  in  the  Ionian  migration.  They  were  mostl} 
lonians,  who,  when  dislodged  by  the  Achseans  from 
their  seats  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  took  refuge  in 
Attica,  and  probably  assisted  in  repelling  that  invasion 
of  the  Dorians  in  which  Codrus  devoted  himself  fc» 
his  country.  Here  they  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
other  fugitives  and  soldiers  of  fortime  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  in  particular  by  a  considerable  band 
of  Phocians.  Attica  could  not  afibrd  a  permanent 
abode  for  these  strangers,  and  a  dispute  which  arose 
after  the  death  of  Codrus,  about  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  gave  them  leaders  from  the  royal  family,  and 
perhaps  hastened  their  departure.  Medon,  the  heir 
apparent,  was  lame  ;  and  his  brother  Neleus  contended 
that  this  defect  disqualified  him  for  reigning.  But 
when  the  Delphic  oracle  decided  in  favour  of  Medon, 
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Nelens,  with  several  of  his  brothers  and  of  their     chap. 

XIL 

Pylian  clansmen,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  > 
emigrants.^  In  their  passage  across  the  -^gean  many 
formed  settlements  in  the  Cyclades  and  other  islands, 
and  in  process  of  time  Delos  became  a  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Ionian  race.  The  Asiatic  coast,  hence- 
forth called  Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Chios  and  Samos,  were  at  this  time  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  various  origin,  some  of  which,  as  the  Carians, 
the  Leleges,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Cretan  colo- 
nists, had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  country, 
while  others  had  been  recently  driven  from  Greece  by 
causes  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  Ionian 
migration.  The  new  invaders  appear  readily  to  have 
united  with  all  but  the  Carians  and  the  Leleges,  who 
were  commonly  expelled  or  exterminated.  Twelve 
independent  states  were  graduaUy  formed,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  widely  diflferent  elements  of 
which  they  were  composed,  a  diversity  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  dialects  which  they  spoke  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  all  assumed  the  Ionian  name, 
and  were  regarded  as  parts  of  one  nation.  Herodotus 
thinks  that  they  were  designedly  confined  to  this 
number,  which  was  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns 
abandoned  to  the  Achaeans,  and  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Ionian 
institutions ;  yet  we  shall  see  reason  for  doubting 
whether  they  were  not  accidentally  reduced  to  it. 

These  twelve  colonies  were  Samos^  Chios  (the  chief 
town  in  each  bore  the  name  of  the  island),  Miletus^ 
Myus^  Prienej  Ephesus^  Colophon^  Lebedus^  TeoSj  Ery- 
thrcBj  Clazomencej  and  Phoccea.  The  accounts  left  to  us 
of  their  foundation  are  scanty,  and  not  always  easily 
reconciled.  We  shall  notice  some  of  them  to  show 
the  mixed  character  of  the  population.  Herodotus 
seems  to  consider  Miletus  as  the  place  where  the 

>  F&iM.  viL  2.  I.  &  3.     Tieties  Chiliad,  xiii.  Hist.  468.     £lian.  Y.  H.  viil  5. 
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CHAP,     original  settlers  might  boast  of  the  purest  lo 
t  blood.     This  was  the  seat  chosen  by  Ndeus  him 

His  followers  massacred  all  the  males  whom  the 
found  there,  Carians  according  to  Herodotus,  ani 
forced  the  women  to  become  their  wives.  ^    Herodot 
does   not  mention   the  Cretans,   who,  according 
Ephorus,  inhabited  the  old  town  of  Miletus,  w 
Neleus  fixed  on  a  site  nearer  to  the  sea,  comman 
four  harbours,  all  since  filled  up  by  the  depositio 
of  the  Moeander,  one  of  which  was  capable  of  contain* 
ing  a  fleet.     Myus  and  Priene  were  also  wrested  from^ 
the  Carians,  the  former  by  Cydrelus,  a  bastard  son  of 
Codrus:  in  Priene  the  lonians,  headed  by  ^Epytus,. 
son  of  Neleus,  are  said  to  have  been  associated  with, 
Thebans,  led  by  Philotas,  who  are  perhaps  no  other  ] 
than  the  Cadmeans  mentioned  by  Herodotus  among 
the  foreign  tribes  who  shared  the  Ionian  conquest. 
The  same  dialect  was  spoken  in  these  three  towns.. 
Androclus,  son  of  Codrus,  led  his  followers  to  Ephe- 
sus,  which  was  inhabited   chiefly  by  Leleges  and 
Lydians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  lonians.    But  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  (probably  of  Asiatic  origin)  in 
whom  the  Greeks  recognised  their  Artemis,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  a  considerable  number  of  suppliants, 
among  whom  were  women  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Amazons,  its  reputed  founders.    Colophon  was  in 
the  possession  of  Cretans,  who  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  earlier  Carian  population.    With  them  the  lonians, 
under  Damasichthon  and  Promethus,  sons  of  Codrus, 
agreed  to  dwell  on  tenns  of  equality.     Another  son 
of  Codrus,  Andraemon  or  Andropompus,  drove  the 
Carians  out  of  Lebedus.     Strabo  seems  to  intimate, 

*  Niebuhr  (1.  p.  133.)  considers  this  as  an  examine  of  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  early  Greek  colonists.  Herodotus  (i.  146.)  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  an  unusual 
case,  and  adds  that  the  women  transmitted  the  resentment  with  which  they  viewed 
their  rude  lovers  to  their  daughters,  whom  they  bound  by  oaths,  never  to  share 
their  meals  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  salute  them  by  their  names ;  perhaps  a 
legendary  explanation  of  some  peculiar  features  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
at  Miletus. 
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tbat  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  position  at  a  neigh*  chap. 
bouring  place  called  Artis,  before  he  could  make  ,  ^^  . 
himself  master  of  the  town.^  Teos  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Minyans  from  Orchomenus,  led 
by  a  chief  called  Athamas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  hero  of  that  name.  They 
were  intermingled  with  the  Carians  ;  and  the  lohians, 
on  their  arrival,  were  peaceably  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  colony,  which  not  long  after  received  a  fresh 
band  of  adventurers  from  Attica,  commanded  by 
chiefe  of  the  line  of  Codrus,  and  another  from  Bceotia. 
It  seems  to  have  been  later  before  Erythrse  became  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  body :  for  Cnopus,  or  Cleopus, 
son  of  Codrus,  is  said  to  have  settled  there  with  a 
band  of  followers  collected  from  all  the  Ionian  cities. 
He  found,  it  is  said,  a  population  composed  of  Cretans, 
Carians,  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians  ^,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  amicable  imion. 

All  these  towns  were  in  existence,  some  perhaps 
flourishing,  before  the  Ionian  migration ;  but  Clazo- 
menae  and  Phocasa  owed  their  origin  to  that  event. 
Clazomenae  was  founded  by  Ionian  wanderers,  mingled 
with  a  larger  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  quitted 
Cleonae  and  Phlius  after  the  Dorian  invasion :  a 
coalition  indicating  a  national  affinity,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  early  history  of  Peloponnesus.  Phocaea, 
lying  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Ionia,  was  built  on 
ground  obtained  by  compact  from  the  Cumaeans,  by 
a  colony  of  Phocians.  They  had  been  furnished  with 
the  means  of  transport  by  two  Athenians,  Philogenes 
and  Damon,  who  shared  their  fortunes.  Yet  the 
lonians  would  not  acknowledge  them  as  brethren, 

*  xiT.  p.  633.  KcnaXa€6fiMVos  r&wov  riy&  'Aprtv. 

*  Pausanias  tells  us  (vil.  3.  7.)  that  the  Carians  had  settled  as  friends,  the 
Lycians  as  kinsmen,  of  the  Cretans,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  followers  of 
Erythnis  ton  of  Rbadanianthys  ;  and  that  the  Pamphylians  were  Greeks  who  had 
wandered  with  Calchas  after  the  foil  of  Troy.  Their  name  probably  marked  a 
tribe  composed  of  many  races. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP,     until  they  had  accepted  princes  of  the  line  of  Codrus 
,   ^^    ,  from  Erythrae  and  Teos. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  share  the  lonians 
from  Attica  had  in  the  population  of  Chios.  The  poet 
Ion,  a  native  of  the  island,  and  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  related,  that  at  the  time  of  the  migration 
it  was  inhabited  by  Carians,  Abantes  from  Euboea, 
and  Cretans,  all  governed  by  a  prince  named  Hector, 
who,  though  of  Euboean  origin,  made  war  on  the 
Carians  and  Abantes,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
island ;  after  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
confederation.  ^  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  says,  that 
Egertius  led  a  mixed  multitude  to  Chios,  but  does  not 
mention  the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  island  received  colonists  from 
ErythrsB,  which  lay  on  the  opposite  coast,  as  we  find 
it  taking  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Erjrthrae^,  and 
as  they  were  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Ionian 
cities  by  a  peculiar  dialect.  We  do  not  find  any 
more  distinct  account  of  the  mode  in  which  Samos 
attained  to  the  same  rank :  though  in  other  respects 
its  early  history  seems  somewhat  clearer.  It  had  re- 
ceived an  Ionian  colony  originally  sprung  from  Epi- 
daurus,  which  shared  it  with  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Leleges.  The  Ephesians  under  Androclus  made 
war  on  the  new  settlers,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
them  out  of  the  island.  A  part  crossed  the  sea  to 
Samothrace,  (which  according  to  some  authors  derived 
its  name  from  them,  having  been  before  called  Dar- 
dania,)  and  there  united  with  the  Tjnrrhenian  Pelas- 
gians :  but  another  body  seized  a  place  called  Ansea, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia,  and  there  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  .  Samos.      They  found 

>  Paus.  vii.  4.  9. 

'  Athenieus,  v1.  p.  259.,  from  Hippias,  an  Eryttanean  author,  who  related  that 
Cnopus  was  murdered  at  sea  by  some  false  fHends,  who  with  aid  afTonied  by  the 
tyrants  of  Chios,  Amphlclus  and  Poly  teen  us,  established  an  oppressive  oligarchy 
at  Erythne,  which  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  Hippotes  brother  of  Cnopus. 
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means  of  doing  so  ten  years  after,  and  ejected  the 
Ephesians.  It  must  have  been  after  this  event  that 
they  took  their  place  in  the  Ionian  body,  to  which 
indeed  their  origin  gave  them  a  claim,  though  they 
were  not  governed  by  Attic  princes,  but  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Epidaurian  kings.  It  was 
perhaps  a  necessary  concession  to  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  island.  We  are  the  less  entitled  to 
suppose  that  any  other  lonians  were  blended  with 
them,  as  the  dialect  of  Samos  was  peculiar  to  itself. 

To  these  twelve  cities  another  was  subsequently 
added,  which  has  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to 
retain  its  name  and  its  prosperity  to  the  present  day. 
This  was  Smyrna :  according  to  Herodotus  originally 
an  JEolian  colony,  treacherously  seized  by  a  body  of 
exiles  from  Colophon:  but  another  account,  resting 
apparently  on  better  authority,  represents  it  as  first 
founded  by  lonians  from  Ephesus,  where  a  part  of  the 
ancient  town  once  bore  the  name  of  Smyrna.^  It 
was  wrested  from  these  settlers  by  the  jEolians,  and 

1  Stnbo,  xiT.  p.  633.  Compare  K.O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  ancient 
Greece,  c.  v.  §  2.  The  JEoIian  origin  of  Smyrna  is  maintained  by  Welclcer, 
{Derep.CyU,  p.  142.)  who  suspects  that  Strabo's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  an  inversion  of  the  genuine  tradition,  and  Bode  (  Geach.  der  Heilenitchen 
Diekikunet,  pp.  250.  252.).  The  principal  testimony  to  which  they  appeal,  beside 
that  of  Herodotus,  i.  149.,  is  the  poetical  Augment  in  Herodot  De  Vita  Homeric  14. 
where  the  KauA  ^pUuyoSt  that  iSi  Cumani  ex  Locrenaittm  monte  Phricio  progrtesi, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  founders :  iiripywrai'  AtoA(9a  :ifi6ftyriy.  This  may  be  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  at  an  early  period  —  how  early  who  can  say  ?  —  the  iEolians 
daimed  Smyrna  as  their  colony.  Welclcer  also  alleges  the  authority  of  Mimnermus. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  weigh  more  with  us  than  it  did  with  Strabo,  who 
quotes  the  lines  in  which  Mimnermus  speaks  of  the  JEotian  Smyrna  in  the  same 
passage  (xIt.  p.  634.)  where  he  himself  relates  that  Smyrna  was  a  colony  of 
Ephesus.  The  language  of  writers  in  the  Alexandrian  period,  as  Callimachus  in 
Athen.  ylL  p.  318.  B.  cited  by  Bode,  can  hardly  add  any  strength  to  the  testimony 
of  the  elder  authors.  Velleius,  L  4.,  does  not  say  of  Smyrna,  as  Welclcer  seems  to 
interpret  his  words,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Lesbos.  He  only  it&ys  : 
JEoHi  .  .  .  daroM  urbes  condiderunt  Smymam,  Cymen^  Larittam,  Myrinam,  Mity* 
leuemque,  et  aUat  urbes  qua  eunt  in  Lesbo  insula.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  all 
this  forms  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence.  Nor  have  I  any  thing  to  oppose  to  it 
but  the  fact,  indisputably  attested  by  Callinus,  that  either  the  whole  or  at  least  a 
large  part  of  Ephesus  was  anciently  called  Smyrna.  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  Strabo  explains  it ;  especially  as  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly relates  that  the  .Solians  who  were  expelled  from  Smyrna  were  distributed 
among  the  eleven  remaining  ^olian  cities.  Athenecus,  xv.  p.  688.  C.  remarks : 
tuf^pa  ^  fffiipi^  trap*  Aloktwrif  iini^  ra  iroWa  rwp  ii{fpv¥  Zih  vpL^viis  ioicfvd(ero, 

H  2 
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CHAP,     the  Colophonian  retugees,  though  they  acquired  it  by 
^"^      violence,  might  be  considered  as  asserting  a  rightftd 
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BC.I049.  claim.  It  is  perhaps  only  a*  distorted  form  of  the 
same  account,  which  describes  Smyrna  as  having 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  a  town  called  Melite,  the 
thirteenth  of  the  list,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  other  twelve.  ^  But  the  whole 
story  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus  for  the  number  of  the  Ionian  states. 
Dorian  The  south-wcst  comcr  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and 

colonies.  ^^  neighbouring  islands,  were  occupied  neariy  at  the 
same  period  by  colonists  of  a  different  race.  Several 
of  the  Dorian  conquerors  themselves  were  drawn  into 
the  tide  of  migration,  and  led  bands,  composed  partly 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  partly  of  the  conquered 
Achaean  s,  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  expeditions  is  that  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  of  the  Argive  Althaemenes, 
who,  leaving  one  division  of  his  followers  in  Crete, 
proceeded  with  the  rest  to  Rhodes,  where,  according 
to  a  legend  which  probably  arose  out  of  this  colony, 
the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  had  founded  the  cities  of 
Lindus^  lalysris^  and  Camirus^  before  the  Trojan  war. 
About  the  same  time  Halicamassus  was  founded  by 
Dorians  from  Troezen,  and  Cnidas^  on  the  same  coast, 
by  others  from  Laconia :  a  third  band  from  Epidaurus 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cos^  which  rivalled  its 
parent  in  the  worship  of  Esculapius.  These  six 
colonies  formed  an  association,  from  which  several 
others  of  the  same  race,  and  in  their  neighbourhood, 
were  excluded,  and  which,  after  Halicamassus  had 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  it,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Dorian  pentapolis.  Rhodes  was 
probably  the  parent  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  several  of  which  were 
ascribed  to  Argos,  from  which  she  herself  sprang. 

»  Vltruvlus,  iv.  1. 
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She  may  also  have  contributed  to  form  the  Greek     chap. 
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population  of  Lycia^  a  race  renowned  for  its  heroic  i 
valour,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions ; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its  Cretan  origin, 
and  its  eariy  connection  with  Greece,  which  appears 
both  in  the  Homeric  story  of  Bellerophon,  and  in  the 
l^nd  that  the  country  owed  its  name  to  Lycus,  son 
of  the  Attic  king  Pandion.  We  even  find  traces  of 
Greek  adventurers  far  inland,  in  Pisidia,  where  the 
Leleges  formed  part  of  the  ancient  population,  and 
Selge,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Pisidian  towns, 
and  Sagalassus,  boasted  a  Laconian  origin.^ 

To  the  same  period,  the  century  following  the  Do- 
rian conquest,  may  probably  be  referred  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Cyprus,  though  most  of  them  claimed  a 
much  higher  antiquity,  and  ascribed  their  foundation 
to  the  heroes  who  had  fought  at  Troy :  as  Paphus  to 
the  Arcadian  Agapenor,  Amathus  and  others  to  fol- 
lowers of  Agamemnon,  Soli  to  the  sons  of  Theseus, 
Salamis  to  Teucer,  whose  son  Ajax  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  where  the  priests,  who  were  also 
princes  of  the  surrounding  district,  long  assumed  the 
names  of  Ajax,  or  Teucer.^ 

We  must  here  drop  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies, to  which  we  shall  shortly  return,  to  observe  their 
condition  and  progress.  A  long  interval  seems  to 
have  elapsed  before  the  state  of  the  mother  country 
gave  occasion  to  new  migrations,  and  then  they  took 
for  the  most  part  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  in  Greek  coio- 
the  course  of  the  century  following  the  beginning  of  J^y " 
the  Olympiads,  that  the  Greeks  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  spread  so  far  over  the 
south  of  Italy,  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  Great,  or 
the  Greater,  Greece.     These  colonies,  like  those  of 

1  Strabo,  xiL  p.  570.     2^X71)  to!  i^  itpx^f  ^^  AcuctBcufiovlMv  iierlffdri  ir6\is'  ira2 
tri  vp&rtpw  hrh  KdKx"^^''     On  Sagalassus  see  Miiller,  JDorunu,  i.  6.  §  1 1. 
"  strabo,  xiv.  p.  672. 
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CHAP.  Asia,  were  of  various  origin,  some  jEolian  or  Achaean, 
.  some  Dorian,  some  Ionian.  The  lonians  led  the  way ; 
and  the  city  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  perhaps  originally 
inhabited  by  an  Ionian  race,  but  which  is  said  to  have 
received  Athenian  settlers  both  before  and  after  the 
Trojan  war,  sent  out,  if  not  the  first  Groek  adventurers 
who  explored  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coast,  yet  the 
first  who  were  known  to  have  gained  a  permanent 
footing  there.  Indeed,  according  to  a  generally  re- 
ceived tradition,  Cuma^  in  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards called  Campania,  was  founded  by  a  Chalcidian 
colony,  in  the  middle  of  the  century  following  the 
return  of  the  Heracleids ;  and  one  of  the  dates  as- 
signed for  its  foundation  would  even  make  it  precede 
that  of  the  ^olian  Cuma,  from  which  the  Campanian 
city  was  believed  to  have  derived  both  its  name  and 
a  part  of  its  population.  It  seems  better  to  suppose 
that  its  antiquity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  than 
that  it  owed  its  name  to  a  third  Cuma  in  Euboea, 
which  is  otherwise  totally  unknown.  But  it  is 
singular  that,  according  to  the  common  calculation, 
for  three  centuries  no  adventurers  followed  in  the 
same  track ;  and  that  even  then,  if  we  may  believe 
Ephorus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  was  the 
result  of  a  fortunate  chance,  which  revealed  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  and  the  weakness  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, to  Theocles,  an  Athenian,  who  was  driven  upon 
its  coast.  Till  then  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  been 
deterred  no  less  by  the  ferocity  of  the  islanders,  than 
by  the  Etruscan  pirates  who  infested  their  waters. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  Theocles  first  endeavoured 
to  induce  his  fellow  citizens  to  send  out  a  colony  to 
Sicily,  and  when  he  failed  in  this  attempt,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Chalcidians,  with  whom  he  was  more 
successful.^  Chalcis  was  at  this  time,  as  for  more 
than  two  centuries  afterward,  under  the  government 

■  Stnbo,  Yi.  p.  267. 
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of  the  great  landowners,  who  seem  to  have  had  po-  chap. 
fitical  motives  for  encouraging  emigration  among  the  ^^^ 
poorer  citizens.  It  had  perhaps  already  planted 
sereral  colonies  in  the  peninsula,  which,  with  the 
diree  branches  that  it  throws  out  toward  the  south- 
east, forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of 
the  ^gsean  sea,  and  which  hence  acquired  the  name 
of  ChalcidicSj  though  a  considerable  part  of  its  Greek 
population  was  derived  from  Eretria,  the  neighbour 
and  rival  of  Chalcis.  The  isle  of  Naxos  also  took  a 
part  in  the  colony  which  Theocles  led  from  Chalcis  to' 
the  west:  a  part  so  important,  that  the  name  of 
Niixas  was  given  to  the  town  which  it  founded  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  SicUy^  though  Chalcis  was  acknow- 
ledged as  its  parent.  The  date  of  this  event  may  be 
most  probably  fixed  at  01.  xi.  2.  b.  c.  735.^ 

Sicily  was  at  this  time  inhabited  by  at  least  four  in  sicUy. 
distinct  races :  by  Sicanians,  whom  Thucydides  con- 
siders as  a  tribe  of  the  Iberians,  who,  sprung  perhaps 
fit>m  Africa,  had  overspread  Spain  and  the  adjacent 
coasts,  and  even  remote  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
by  Sicels,  an  Italian  people,  probably  not  more  foreign 
to  the  Greeks  than  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  progress  of  the  Oscan  or 
Ausonian  race,  and  in  their  turn  had  pressed  the 
Sicanians  back  toward  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  island,  and  themselves  occupied  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  it  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  whole.  Of  the 
other  races  the  Phcenicians  were  in  possession  of  several 
points  on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neighbouring  islets, 
from  which  they  carried  on  their  commerce  with  the 
natives.  The  fourth  people,  which  inhabited  the 
towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  or  Segesta,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  island  and  bore  the  name  of  Eljnnians, 

*  This  however  cannot  be  safely  inferred  Arom  Conon.  20.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Cooon'k  Theoclus  is,  asRaoul  Rochette  assumes  -{Hitt.  dtt  Col,  Gr.  iil  p.  202.) 
the  Mme  perM>n  with  Theocles  the  founder  of  Naxos. 
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CHAP,  was  probably  composed  of  different  tribes,  varying  in  \ 
J  their  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  Greeks ;  though  we  I 
cannot  adopt  the  Greek  legend,  which  represented  ji 
them  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  mixed  with  Phocians,  \ 
or  with  followers  of  Philoctetes;  and  Thucydides  \ 
himself  seems  to  mark  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition,  j 
when  he  observes  that  the  Chalcidians  under  Theocles  *; 
were  the  first  Greeks  who  gained  a  footing  in  Sicily.    ) 

The  Sicels  and  the  Phoenicians  gradually  retreated  ; 
before  the  Greeks,  whose  colonies,  in  the  course  of  a 
*  century,  covered  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
island.  But  the  Sicels  maintained  themselves  in  the 
inland  and  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
or  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  them,  established 
themselves  in  the  west,  where  they  possessed  the 
towns  of  Motyay  Solus^  and  PanormuSj  destined,  under 
the  name  of  Palermo^  to  become  the  capital  of  Sicily. 
The  Chalcidians  of  Naxos  soon  after  planted  the  new 
colonies  of  Leontium  and  Catana^  and  the  two  cities 
which  command  the  straits  were  also  of  Chalcidian 
origin.  The  peculiarly  advantageous  site  of  Messina 
had  before  attracted  the  Sicels,  who,  from  the  form  of 
its  harbour,  gave  their  town  the  name  of  ZancU  (a 
sickle).  It  was  then  seized  by  pirates  from  the 
Italian  Cuma,  who  were  afterwards  strengthened  by 
new  adventurers  from  Chalcis.  Rhegium  is  said  to 
have  been  founded,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  by  a  band  of  Chalcidians,  who  had 
been  consecrated  to  Apollo,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  Sacred  Spring^  to  avert  a  famine,  and  were 
joined  by  Messenian  exiles  forced  to  quit  their  coun- 
try on  the  fall  of  Ithom^.^ 

But  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which  rose  to  the 

1  Strabo  and  Hcraclides  assign  a  different  epoch  and  motive  for  this  Messenian 
migration,  which  they  refer  to  the  civil  dissensions  in  Messenia  which  preceded  the 
first  war.  But  the  Messenians  who  went  into  exile  as  partisans  of  Androclus, 
seem  fh>m  Paus.  iv.  14.  3.  (quoted  by  Miiller,  Dor,  i.  7.  9.)  not  to  have  left 
Peloponnesus. 
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^highest  pitch  of  prosperity  and  renown,  were  of  chap. 
Dorian  foundation.  Of  these  Syracuse  was  founded  ,  ^"^  . 
the  year  after  Naxos  by  Corinthians  under  a  leader 
named  Archias,  a  Heracleid,  and  probably  of  the 
ruling  caste,  who  appears  to  have  been  compelled 
to  quit  his  country,  to  avoid  the  eflfects  of  the  in- 
dignation which  he  had  excited  by  a  horrible  outrage 
committed  in  a  family  of  lower  rank.^  He  was  ac- 
companied by  another  Heracleid,  Chersicrates,  whom 
he  left  with  a  division  of  his  followers  in  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  then  inhabited  by  Libumians,  and  by  a 
colony  of  Eretrians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Corin- 
thians. Corcyra  was  only  one,  though  the  most  im- 
portant of  a  series  of  colonies  planted  by  Corinth  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  sea. 
Syracuse  became  in  course  of  time  the  parent  of  other 
Sicilian  cities,  among  which  Camarina  was  the  most 
considerable.  Megara^  which  had  not  long  become 
independent  of  Corinth,  followed  her  ancient  sovereign 
in  this  field  of  enterprise,  though,  as  her  position 
naturally  directed  her  attention  to  an  opposite  quarter, 
her  most  flourishing  and  celebrated  colonies  lay  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosporus,  where, 
about  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  she 
planted  the  future  rival  of  the  eternal  city,  Byzantium. 
In  Sicily,  Megarian  adventurers,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  at  Hybla^ 
which  was' betrayed  to  them  by  a  Sicel  chief,  and  was 
henceforth  called  the  Hybloean  Megara^  but  became 
most  famous  as  the  mother  of  the  aspiring  and  ill- 
fated  Selinus.  (b.  c.  628.)  Forty-five  years  after 
Syracuse  Gela  was  founded  by  a  band  collected  from 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  chiefly  from  Lindus,  and  about  a 
century  later  (b.  c.  582)  sent  forth  settlers  to  the 
banks  of  the  Acragas,  where  they  built  Agrigentum. 
Himeraj  long  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  north  side 

1  Plutarch,  Am.  Narr.  U. 
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CHAP,     of  the  island,  was  peopled  by  a  colony  composed 
.  Ghalcidians  from  Zancl^,  and  of  Dorians,  exiles  froi 
Syracuse. 

Within  a  half  a  century  after  the  Greeks  first 
foot  in  Sicily,  they  founded  most  of  the  great  citii 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  rivals  Syharis  and  Croi 
were  both  of  Achaean  origin,  though  in  the  former 
AchsBan  colonists  were  accompanied  by  Troezenij 
whom  they  afterwards  expelled,  and  the  latter  receive 
settlers  from  Laconia,  who  may  have  been  accompanied! 
by  some  Dorians.  Such  seems  also  to  have  been  the^ 
case  with  Locri^  called,  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
montory, Zephyrium,  the  Epizephyrian.  The  ancients  ■ 
themselves  were  not  agreed  whether  it  was  founded 
by  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  or  by  those  of  the  Grisssean 
gulf.  It  seems  dear  that  it  owed  a  part  of  its  popu- 
lation to  the  aristocratical  jealousy  of  the  parent  stat«, 
which  excluded  the  oflFspring  of  marriages  contracted 
between  parties  of  unequal  birth,  from  the  enjojnnent 
of  political  rights.^  At  Locri  also  the  Achseans,  and 
perhaps  the  Dorians,  of  Laconia,  took  a  share  in  the 
colony.  Tarentum^  occupied,  on  the  occasion  already 
related,  by  Laconian  settlers  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  seems  to  have  been  still  earlier  peo- 
pled by  a  Hellenic  race,  though  they  are  variously 
described  as  Cretans,  or  Achaeans.  Subsequently 
Sybaris  invited  a  new  colony  of  Achaaans  to  take 
possession  of  Metapontum,  which,  according  to  the 
common  Greek  tradition,  had  been  before  founded,  in 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  Return  from  Troy,  by 
followers  of  Nestor :  Ephorus,  perhaps  on  better  his- 
torical ground,  related  that  its  first  founder  was  a 
chief  named  Daulius,  who   ruled  at   Crissa.      The 

*  See  Beyne,  Opuse.  11.  p.  46.  The  new  fragments  of  Polyblus  (MaL  11.  p.  384.) 
represent  the  Locrians  to  have  been  allies  of  Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war, 
which  is  also  intimated  by  Eustathius  on  Dion.  p.  364.  But  It  does  not  appear 
how  they  otherwise  confirm  the  participation  of  Sparta  in  the  colonisation  of  Locri, 
as  Muller  remarks  in  a  note,  vol.  i.  p.  1 46.  of  the  English  translation. 
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dominion  of  the  Greeks  in  this  resdon  was  extended     ohap. 

•  XII 

and  secured  by  several  flourishing  colonies  of  the  . 

greater  cities,  among  which  Posidonia  (Paestum),  by   b.  c.  632. 
its  ruins,  still  attests  the  ancient  power  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Sybaris. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  cyrenc. 
era,  a  country  perhaps  still  richer  and  more  delightfiil 
than  any  hitherto  mentioned  was  opened  to  the  Greeks. 
We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  migration  in 
which  Theras  led  a  colony,  chiefly  of  the  Minyan  nice, 
from  Laconia  to  the  island  then  called  Callist^,  which 
is  said  from  him  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Thera.^ 
We  do  not  venture,  amid  the  contradictory  statements 
of  the  ancient  authors  on  a  subject  in  its  own  nature 
obscure,  to  determine  the  causes  which,  between  four 
and  five  centuries  later,  induced  Battus,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Thera,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
to  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  One  account  represents 
his  enterprise  as  the  result  of  civil  discord  ^ ;  and  this, 
though  seemingly  at  variance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
two  places  where  the  truth  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  best  known  ^,  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  them 
than  they  are  with  each  other,  and  differs  from  them 
chiefly  in  the  most  marvellous  and  improbable  parti- 
culars of  the  story.  Our  curiosity  might  be  more 
reasonably  excited  to  inquire,  how  it  happened  that 
no  Greek  colonists  had  taken  the  same  course  before. 
A  rumour  at  least  of  the  fertility  of  Libya  had 
reached  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as  appears 
fix>m  the  fable  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  describing  the  wander- 
ings of  Menelaus.  Yet  in  the  legend  of  Battus  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  still  an  unknown  country  at 

'  The  dumge  of  name  has  also  been  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Calliste  was  a  corruption  of  a  Phoenician  word,  signifying  the  cliase,  which  is  also 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  name  Thera. 

»  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.iv.  10. 

'For  the  traditions  of  Thera  and  Cyrene,  see  Herod.  It.  150 — 157. 
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^mf'     Thera,  when  he  embarked  on  his  expedition,  and  to 
^  have  been  discovered  only  under  the  especial  guidance 

of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  part  of  Africa  where  the 
•  Theraeans  finally  settled,  after  a  short  sojourn  on  a 
small  island  near  the  coast,  was  the  singular  table- 
land which  arises  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  greater 
Syrtis.  Inclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  desert,  and 
defensible  on  the  side  where  it  is  least  difficult  of 
access,  this  favoured  region  seems  destined  by  nature 
for  the  seat  of  a  powerfiil  maritime  state.  Blest  with 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth,  and  with  a  pure  and 
temperate  air,  it  seemed,  beyond  almost  every  other 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  in\ite  the  industry  of 
a  people  like  the  Greeks  to  draw  forth  its  manifold 
treasures.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  overlooked  or  neglected  by 
the  PhcBnicians :  perhaps  because  their  attention  was 
early  drawn  from  Sicily  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
and  thence  to  the  west  of  Europe.  At  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  a  part  of  the  coast  which,  with  a 
little  aid  of  art,  afforded  a  commodious  harbour,  near 
the  gushing  spring  of  Cyri^  the  Greeks  founded 
Cyrene^  and  soon  converted  the  adjacent  land  into  a 
luxuriant  garden,  while  they  extracted  fix)m  its  rocky 
basis  the  materials  of  imperishable  monuments. 
Gyrene  became,  as  Pindar  expresses  it,  the  root  of 
other  cities  ;  perhaps  of  several  which  have  been 
forgotten.  Four  of  them  —  its  port  ApoUoniuj  BarcSj 
Tauchira^  and  Hesperis^  which  seemed  by  its  fortunate 
position  to  rival  or  realise  the  fabulous  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  —  composed,  with  the  capital,  what  in 
later  times  was  called  the  Cyrenaic  pentapolis. 

The  tribes  which  preceded  the  Greeks  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  region  appear  to  have  made  room  for 
them  without  any  struggle :  they  are  even  said  to 
have  served  as  guides  to  the  new  settiers,  whom  they 
probably  found  usefiil  neighbours,  as  a   European 
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fcny  would  be  to  the  Bedouins  who  now  range  over  cii 
K  same  tracts.  But  their  habits  must  have  kept  the  ,_^ 
10  races  completely  apart  from  each  other :  and  the 
^nd  of  the  sons  of  Antenor,  who  had  accompanied 
Wen  from  Troy,  and  terminated  their  wanderings  in 
K  vicinity  of  Cyrene,  where  they  afterwards  received 
iligious  honours,  may  have  been  founded  simply  on 
le  relation  subsisting  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
tendly  barbarians,  in  whose  land  they  had  peaceably 
[ed  their  seats.'  Afterward  however,  in  the  reign  of 
second  Battus,  grandson  of  tbe  first,  the  colony  was 
Teased  by  a  great  influx  of  adventurers  from  various 
rts  of  Greece,  who  were  invited  by  the  CyrensBans, 
der  the  stmction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  share  the 
tile  soil.  Bat  these  new  settlements  could  not  be 
med  without  encroaching  on  the  neighbouring 
byans,  who,  too  weak  to  defend  their  territory, 
ight  aid  from  Egypt.  The  Kgjrptian  king  Apnea 
It  them  succours ;  which  however  were  repulsed  by 
•  Greeks  with  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  the  Greek 
minion  was  firmly  established  in  Cyrenaica. 
We  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Ionics  founded  by  the  Greeks  during  this  period. 
It  as  those  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  will  be 
;luded  in  the  view  which  we  are  about  to  take  of 
i  progress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  it  may  be  most 
nvenient  to  pause  here,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
few  remarks  on  certain  general  features  of  the 
■eek  colonies.  The  points  we  mean  to  touch  upon 
e  the  relation  in  which  the  colonists  mostly  stood 
the  parent  state,  and  the  political  forms  which 
ose  out  of  their  new  condition. 

The  migrations  of  the  Greek  colonists  were  com-  rcuij 
mly  undertaken  with  the  approbation  and  en-  *^^\ 
uragement  of  the  states  from  which  they  issued ;  wn'  • 
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CHAP,     and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  motive  of  the 
t  expedition  was  one,  in  which  the  interest  of  the 

mother  country  was  mainly  concerned :  as  when  the 
object  was  to  relieve  it  of  superfluous  hands,  or  of 
discontented  and  turbulent  spirits.  But  it  was  sel- 
dom that  the  parent  state  looked  forward  to  any 
more  remote  advantage  from  the  colony,  or  that  the 
colony  expected  or  desired  any  from  the  parent  state. 
There  was  in  most  cases  nothing  to  suggest  the  feel- 
ing of  dependence  on  the  one  side,  or  a  claim  of 
authority  on  the  other.  The  sons,  when  they  left 
their  home  to  shift  for  themselves  on  a  foreign  shore, 
carried  with  them  only  the  blessing  of  their  fathers, 
and  felt  themselves  completely  emancipated  from 
their  control.  Often  the  colony  became  more  power- 
ful than  its  parent,  and  the  distance  between  them 
was  generally  so  great  as  to  preclude  all  attempts  to 
enforce  submission.  But  though  they  were  not  con- 
nected by  the  bands  of  mutual  interest,  or  by  a  yoke 
laid  by  the  powerftil  on  the  weak,  the  place  of  such 
relations  was  supplied  by  the  gentler  and  nobler  ties 
of  filial  aflfection  and  religious  reverence,  and  by 
usages,  which,  springing  out  of  these  feelings,  stood 
in  their  room,  and  tended  to  suggest  them  where 
they  were  wanting.  Except  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  emigrants  were  forced,  as  outcasts,  from  their 
native  land,  they  cherished  the  remembrance  of  it  as 
a  duty,  prescribed  not  merely  by  nature,  but  by  reli- 
gion. The  colony  regarded  its  prosperity  as  mainly 
depending  on  the  favour  of  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
state  to  which  it  owed  its  birth.  They  were  invited 
to  share  the  newly  conquered  land,  and  temples  were 
commonly  dedicated  to  them  in  the  new  citadel,  re- 
sembling as  nearly  as  possible,  in  form  and  position, 
those  with  whjch  they  were  honoured  in  the  mother- 
country  :  their  images  here  renewed  the  old  model ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  priests  who  mi- 
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Bred  to  them  were  sometimes  brought  from  their     chap. 

XIL 

It  seats.  ^     The  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  con- 
itly  burning  on  the  public  hearth  of  the  colony, 
taken  from  the  altar  of  Vesta  in  the  council-hall 
the  elder  state.     The  founder  of  a  colony,  who 
It  be  considered  as  representing  its  parent  city, 
honoured  after  his  death  with  sacred  rites,  as  a 
of  a  higher  order ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its 
became  a  parent,  it  usually  sought  a  leader  from 
original  mother-country,  to  direct  the  planting  of 
new  settlement.      The  same  reverential  feeling 
jted  itself  more   regularly  in   embassies  and 
sent  by  the  colony  to  honour  the  festivals  of 
parent  city,  and  in  the  marks  of  respect  shown  to 
citizens  who  represented  it  on  similar  occasions  in 
colony.     But  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  this  feel- 
was  a  disposition  to  mutual  good  offices  in  seasons 
'danger  and  distress. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  colonists  in  their  Poiiucai 
countrj",  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  almost  ^\hc"**°"' 
•rery  where  established  themselves  as  conquerors,  in  colonies. 
I  land  already  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  partially 
if  not  entirely  dispossessed  its  ancient  owners.     The 
terms  on  which  they  might  live  with  those  of  the  old 
inhabitants  who  were  "suffered  to  remain,  would  de- 
pend on  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.    But  in 
general  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  even  where 
the  first  people  was  not  reduced  to  bondage  or  to 
ibfiolute  subjection,  the  conquerors  would  maintain  a 
ttperior  station  in  their  political  institutions.    But 
between  these  classes  many  other  gradations  of  rank 
lere  frequently  introduced  by  the  accession  of  new 
adventurers,  who,  though   willingly  received,  could 

*  Th«  existence  of  this  custom  however  rests  only  on  an  assertion  of  the 
KhoBast  of  Thucyd.  i.  25.,  which  may  have  heen  no  more  than  an  erroneous 
Nfacnce  from  his  author's  words  ;  but  it  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  analogy, 
M  perhaps  by  what  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  54.)  says  of  the  priesthood  at  Claros,  which 
!■  keen  referred  to  this  usage. 
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CHAP,  seldom  be  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equalit] 
with  the  first  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marii 
time  position  and  pursuits  of  the  colonies,  and  t 
very  spirit  in  which  they  were  founded,  was  highl 
unfavourable  to  the  permanence  of  an  aristocrati 
ascendancy.  A  powerful  and  enterprising  common* 
alty  soon  sprang  up,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
state  toward  a  complete  democracy  could  seldom  be^ 
restrained,  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
standard  of  property,  as  the  measure  of  political 
rights. 

As  in  the  period  of  the  early  migrations  which  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  was  almost  every  where  pre- 
valent in  Greece  itself,  it  was  probably  very  generally 
established   in   the   colonies.^     But  the   causes  just 
noticed,  incident  to  their  peculiar  situation,  tended,  \ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  J 
hereditary  chiefs,  and  gradually  to   reduce   it  to  a  - 
Revolutions  mere  shadow,  which  itself  finally  disappeared.     The  ' 
of  cyrene.    jjig^Qjy  ^f  Cyrenc  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 

the  manner  in  which  this  change  may  have  been 
eflfected  in  many  other  cases  which  are  not  recorded. 
The  kingly  government  had  been  preserved  in  the 
isle  of  Thera  long  after  it  had  been  almost  uni- 
versally abolished*  elsewhere  among  the  Greeks.  The 
same  form  was  retained  at  Cyrene  for  some  gener- 
ations without  any  diminution  of  the  royal  authority. 
But  after  the  great  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the 
colony,  made,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  reign  of 
the  founder's  grandson,  the  second  Battus,  the  people 
seem  to  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  existin<r 
institutions.  This  disposition  perhaps  found  no  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  itself  with  effect  under  his 
successor,  Arcesilaus  XL,  who  was  involved  in  a  do- 

*  Bode  (i.  p.  216.)  thinks  that  royalty  in  the  heroic  tense  of  the  word  was  never 
introduced  into  the  colonies,  meaning  perhaps  no  more  than  is  stated  in  the  text 
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mestic  quarrel,  which  occasioned  a  revolt  of  his  ^w^^- 
Libyan  subjects,  from  whom  he  suffered  a  disastrous  > 
defeat ;  and  he  was  soon  after  murdered  by  one  of 
his  brothers.  His  son  and  heir,  Battus  III.,  was 
lame ;  and  this  defect  afforded  an  occasion,  or  pre- 
text, for  a  great  political  change,  the  need  of  which 
must  have  been  generally  felt  before.  The  Delphic 
oracle  was  consulted  on  the  means  of  remedying  the 
disorder  of  the  state  ;  and  under  its  sanction  a  citizen 
of  Mantinea,  named  Demonax,  pointed  out  no  doubt 
by  his  previous  reputation,  was  invited  to  assume  the 
office  of  mediator, —  in  other  words,  to  frame  a  new 
constitution.  He  began  by  determining  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  old  and  the  new  colonists,  and 
distributed  them  into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  de- 
8cen(}ants  of  the  original  settlers  formed  the  first, 
probably  with  some  peculiar  privileges.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deprive  the  king  of  all  his  substantial 
prerogatives,  leaving  him  only  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
a  domain,  and  certain  priestly  offices.  This  part  of 
the  work  of  Demonax  indeed  was  destroyed  in  the 
following  reign  by  a  counter-revolution,  effected  with 
the  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  the  government 
then  became  in  fact  a  tyranny :  but  this  accidental 
result  does  not  affect  the  case,  as  an  example  of  a 
general  tendency,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  operation. 

The  Greek  colonies  which  covered  so  large  a  part  Poiitkii 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  though  comprising  a  great  coIotIm!**** 
number  of  tribes  very  distantly  related  to  each  other, 
were  distributed,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  princi- 
pal masses,  each  bearing  a  name  indicating  a  supposed 
unity  of  descent.  The  lonians  moreover  recognised 
Athens  as  a  common  parent :  a  relation  which  could 
not  be  claimed  in  so  strict  a  sense  either  by  Thebes 
with  regard  to  the  ^Eolians,  or  by  Argos,  or  Sparta, 
with  regard  to  the  Dorians.  In  each  case  however 
the  feeling,  or  the  assumption,  of  a  national  affinity 

VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP.  Yf2i^  strengthened  by  an  unbroken  geographical  con- 
.  nection :  and  it  might  have  seemed  an  ahnost  inevit- 
able consequence  of  such  proximity  of  origin  and 
position,  that  even  if  the  three  main  divisions  were 
kept  apart  from  one  another,  each  in  itself  should 
have  formed  a  compact  political  body.  But  causes 
similar  to  those  which  kept  the  European  Greeks 
asunder  operated  here  to  the  same  effect :  and  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  there  was  no  power  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  colonies  formidable  enough 
to  suggest 'the  thought  of  a  permanent  combination 
of  their  forces.  In  fact  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
political  union,  properly  so  called,  was  ever  estab- 
lished even  among  the  cities  of  the  same  name :  the 
nearest  approach  to  one  consisted  in  periodical  meet- 
ings, founded  simply  with  a  religious  object,  for  the 
celebration  of  festivals  in  honour  of  a  tutelary  god, 
but  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  political  de- 
liberation, when  occasion  called  for  it.  With  regard 
to  the  jEolians  however,  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
possessed  even  such  a  centre  of  union :  and  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  analogy  only,  and  not  on  direct  evi- 
dence, that  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  held 
annual  assemblies  near  a  temple  of  Apollo,  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  at  Grynium.^  The  fact  is  left 
rather  suspicious  by  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who 
mentions  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  Dorians  and 
lonians.  Those  of  the  Dorians  took  place  near  the 
.  temple  of  Apollo,  who  derived  his  epithet  from  the 
Triopian  head-land,  where  it  stood :  games  were  cele- 
brated within  the  sacred  precincts ;  and  the  victors 
were  enjoined  to  dedicate  their  prizes,  bronze  tripods, 
to  the  god.  It  was  the  breach  of  this  ordinance 
which  caused  the  separation  of  Halicarnassus  from 
the  five  cities,  which  "with  it  formed  the  original 
Dorian  Uexapolis.    We  may  hence  infer  how  slight 

»  Strabo,  xUi.  p.  622.     Paus.  1.  21.  7. 
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the  connection  must  have  been.    The  meetings  of  the     chap. 
lonians  were  held  in  a  spot  at  the  northern  foot  of      ^"• 
mount  Mycale,  called  from  its  destination  —  that  of        ' 
receiving  the  whole  Ionian  body  —  Panionium,  and 
consecrated  to  the  national  god,  Poseidon.    In  them 
too  the  religious  or  festive  object  was  almost  ex- 
clusively predominant.    Yet  it  would  appear  that  in  Ionian  con- 
early  times  there  was  among  the  lonians  a  tendency  *^™*^- 
of  disposition  and  of  circumstances  toward  a  closer 
union  than  subsisted  among  either  their  northern,  or 
their   southern  neighbours.     All  the  Ionian  cities, 
except  Samos,  were  ruled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  princes 
of  the  house  of  Codrus,  and  this  was  made  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  admission  into  the  confederacy. 
But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  believing,  that  the 
eldest  prince  of  this  house  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over 
the  rest.    Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Phere- 
cydes,    that  Ephesus  was    anciently  the  capital  of 
Ionia,  as  the  seat  of  Androclus,  who  was  considered 
as  the  conunon  leader  of  all  the  Ionian  settlers ;  and 
he  mentions  that,  even  in  his  own  day,  there  were  at 
Ephesus  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings,  who  were 
distinguished  by  certain  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  exer- 
cised some  sacred  functions  which  were  originally 
attached  to  it.    No  great  stress  indeed  can  be  laid  on 
this  fact :  for  similar  vestiges  may  have  been  long  pre- 
served in  the  other  Ionian  cities,  and  have  disap- 
peared only  when  the  privileged  line  became  extinct. 
But  the  active  interference  of  Androclus  in  the  affairs 
of  other  Ionian  cities  may  be  allowed  strongly  to  con- 
firm this  statement  of  Pherecydes :  and  when  we  find 
him  dislodging  the  Epidaurians  from  Samos,  and  after- 
wards protecting   Priene  against  the  Carians  —  the 
enterprise  which  cost  him  his  life  —  he  may  seem  to 
be  acting   as   chief  of  the   whole  body.     But  im- 
doubtedly  the   Ionian   cities  were   soon   completely 
insulated  :    and  Miletus  in  particular,  even  if  Neleus 
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CHAP,     was  really  the  younger  brother,  would  not  have  long 

.  borne  the  superiority  of  Ephesus,  which  it  soon  greatly 

surpassed  in  wealth  and  power.     No  provision  was 

made  either  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  or 

for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity :  there  was 

no  common  treasure,  nor  tribunal,  nor  magistrate,  nor 

LydMicon-  laws.    Yet  it  may  have  been  very  early,  though  the 

federacjr.      ^j^^  j^  uncertain,  that  the  Lycians  set  an  example  of 

the  manner  in  which  the  advantages  of  a  dose  federal 
union  might  be  reconciled  with  mutual  independence. 
They  distributed  their  twenty-three  cities  into  three 
classes :  the  cities  of  the  first  rank  possessed  each 
three  votes,  those  of  the  second  two,  those  of  the  lowest 
one,  and  each  contributed  to  a  conmion  fund  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight  in  the  common  council.  This 
was  held,  not  in  any  fixed  place,  so  as  to  raise  one 
city  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  but  in  one  appointed  for 
the  time  by  common  consent.  A  supreme  magistrate 
and  other  officers  were  here  elected :  and  a  court  was 
instituted  for  the  decision  of  all  disputes  that  might 
arise  between  members  of  the  confederacy :  the  cities 
contributing  in  proportion  to  their  rank  to  fill  the 
places  in  the  national  judicature  and  magistracy :  in 
the  same  assemblies  were  discussed  all  questions  re- 
lating to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  united  states.  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  adopted  similar  institutions,  their  his- 
tory, and  even  that  of  the  mother  country,  might  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  became. 

But  whatever  ill  effects  may  be  attributed  to  their 
want  of  union,  it  does  not  seem  inunediately  to  have 
checked  the  growth,  or  to  have  diminished  the  pros- 
perity of  the  several  cities.  They  may  perhaps  have 
shot  up  the  more  vigorously  and  luxuriantly  from 
the  absence  of  all  restraint.  Tliis  advantage  im- 
doubtedly  also  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government,  which  probably  took 
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place  every  where  within  a  few  generations  after  the     chap. 


XIL 


first  settlement,  though  the  good  was  balanced  by  , 
great  evils.  From  the  scanty  fragments  remaining 
of  the  internal  history  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  it  may 
be  collected  that  they  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  which  we  have  given  an  outline  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  that  they  suffered  much  from 
intestine  discord.  Thus  it  is  related  that  Miletus,  Factions  of 
after  the  overthrow  of  a  tyrannical  dynasty,  was  split 
into  two  factions,  designated  by  names  which  seem  to 
indicate  an  oligarchy  and  a  commonalty.^  The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  forced  to  take  extra- 
ordinary precautions  to  preserve  it.  Again  we  read  of 
a  struggle  between  the  wealthy  citizens  and  the  com- 
monalty, accompanied  with  the  most  horrible  excesses 
of  cruelty  on  both  sides.^  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
is  the  period  to  which  Herodotus  refers,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  civil  war  which  lasted  for  two  generations 
at  Miletus,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  the  Parians, 
idio  seem  to  have  committed  the  government  to  those 
landowners  who  had  shown  the  greatest  moderation, 
or  had  kept  aloof  from  the  contest  of  the  parties.  ^ 
These  convulsions  took  place  within  the  same  period 
in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the  summit  of  her  greatness 
as  a  maritime  state,  and  in  which  her  colonies  and 
her  commerce  were  extending  the  limits  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  opening  an  intercourse  between  its  most 
distant  regions.  How  far  political  changes  were  con- 
nected with  the  prime  spring  of  that  wonderful 
activity  which  was  displayed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

'  nut  Qu.  Or.  32.  TlXDmU  (IIAovrls?)  and  Xtipofidx^L-  The  oligarchs  held 
their  councils  on  shiphoord. 

'  Atbcn.  zii  524.  from  Heraclides  Ponticus.  Here  the  commonalty  bears 
the  name  ripyt6ts  —  that  of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Teucrians  in  the  Troas. 
Strabo,  xiiL  p.  589.  Herod,  vli.  43.  Athen.  vi.  256.  —  They  are  a  rustic  popu- 
latioD,  and  crush  the  children  of  their  adversaries  to  death  on  their  threshing- 
floors  ;  the  opposite  party  revenges  itself  by  burning  them  alive  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

*  Herod,  v.  28. 
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more  especially  the  lonians,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  before  our  era,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  fall  of  the  ancient  aristocracies 
which  succeeded  the  heroic  monarchy,  and  the  emu- 
lation between  a  growing  commonalty,  and  an  oli- 
garchy which  grounded  its  political  claims  solely  on 
superior  wealth,  were  conditions,  without  which  the 
Ionian  genius  would  not  have  found  room  to  expand 
itself  so  freely.  On  the  other  hand  the  inferior 
degree  in  which  the  Dorians  and  ^oUans  were  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  may 
have  been  owing  to  their  political  institutions,  not 
less  than  to  a  difference  in  their  national  character. 
It  is  however  certain  that  in  the  two  centuries  just 
mentioned  the  progress  of  mercantile  industry  and 
maritime  discovery  was  coupled  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  nobler  arts,  and  the  opening  of  new  intellectual 
fields,  in  a  degree  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel 
before  the  beginning  of  the  latest  period  of  European 
civilisation. 

Among  the  secondary  impulses  which  forwarded 
this  progress,  one  may  be  thought  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  mother  country.  Thucydides  fixes  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  as  the  epoch 
of  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, which  was  first  adopted  at  Corinth,  and 
was  imparted  by  a  Corinthian  named  Ameinocles  to 
the  Samians.  It  seems  to  have  been  after  this  epoch, 
yet  not  much  later,  that  the  Milesians  began  to  plant 
a  series  of  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  though  Cyzicus,  the  most  important  of  them, 
is  referred  to  an  earlier  origin.  ^     The  rivalry  of  the 

*  Eusebius  gives  two  dates,  b.c.  756  andB.c.675.  Mr.  Clinton,  F.H.1.  a. 
756  and  675,  supposes  the  first  to  belong  to  a  Milesian,  the  second  to  a  Megarian 
colony,  mentioned  by  Lydus  de  Mag.  ill.  70. ;  where  however,  unless  we  adopt  the 
coi\jecture  olKiffoan-tSf  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  sufficient  authority  for 
saying  thatCysicus  vras  founded  by  the  Megarians.  The  planting  of  other  Milesian 
colonies  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as 
Abydos,  Priapus,  and  Proconncsus,  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  Miletus  bad  at 
least  a  share  in  the  second  settlement  of  Cyzicus. 
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Phocssans,  who  founded  Lampsacus  on  the  same  chap. 
coast,  and  that  of  the  Megarians,  who  occupied  the  ^"^ 
most  advantageous  positions  on  the  European  shore, 
may  have  urged  them  to  push  forward  into  a  wider 
field  of  enterprise,  and  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the 
long  dreaded  sea,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
traversed  many  centuries  before  by  the  Argonauts, 
but  seems  to  have  been  now  first  opened  for  ordinary 
navigation  by  the  Milesians.  To  them  is  attributed 
the  glory  of  having  changed  its  name  from  the  In- 
hospitable to  the  Hospitable,  the  Euxine ;  and  it  was 
to  the  struggles  which  they  had  to  maintain  with  the 
barbarous  hordes  on  its  coasts  that  they  owed  their 
once  proverbial  reputation  for  valour.^  Here  they  Miiedan 
planted  the  greater  part  of  their  numerous  colonies,  ^**^®°***- 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
eighty,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  lay  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine.  These 
colonies,  imlike  most  of  those  hitherto  mentioned, 
were  undoubtedly  founded  with  a  distinct  view  to 
commercial  advantages,  and  probably  remained  for  a 
time  in  close  connection  with  the  parent  city.  And 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing,  that  during  the 
same  period  Miletus  was  regarded  as  the  common 
protectress  of  the  Greek  settlers  in  this  region.  Hence 
perhaps  the  parental  title,  a  valued  distinction,  may 
in  some  instances  have  been  transferred  to  her,  and 
her  fecundity  may  have  been  exaggerated  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  other  cities  which  established 
colonies  on  the  same  coast.  Thus  Strabo  attributes 
to  Miletus  the  foundation  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea^  the 
most  western  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Euxine  :  and  adds  that  the  settlers  reduced 
the  Mariandynians,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  state 
of  bondage  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Spartan 
helots.     But  this  very  fact  strongly  confirms  the  tes- 

1  XiiXou  iror'  ^oav  &\kihoi  MiKiiaioi.     Athrn.  xii.  26. 
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timony  of  other  writers,  who  describe  Heraclea  as  a 
Megarian  colony^  in  which  we  may  expect  to  find 
Dorian  institutions.      The  earliest   Milesian   settle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  planted  much  farther  east- 
ward :  for  Sinopej  though  its  history  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  has  apparently  the  best  claim  to  this 
precedence.^     It  became  in  its  turn  the  mother  of 
several  flourishing  cities.    AmisuSj  on  the  same  coast, 
is  also  assigned  to  the  Milesians  by  Strabo,  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  but  perhaps  with  no  better 
ground  than  Heraclea  ;  other  authors  ascribe  it  to  the 
Phocaeans,  and  fix  the  epoch  of  its  foundation  four 
years  previous  to  that  of  Heraclea.*     Yet  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  southern  side  of  the  Euxine 
was  the  earliest  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonists ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  before  they  had  circumnavigated 
that  great  projection  of  the  Asiatic  coast  which  ter- 
minates toward  the  north  in  cape  Carambis,  they  may 
have  been  carried  across  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
which  became   in   later  times  one  of  the  principal 
granaries  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state. 
The  Euxine  had  already  lost  a  part  of  its  terrors 
before  any  Greek  navigator  ventured  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  Adriatic,  or  to  launch  out  beyond 
Sicily  into  the  western  seas.     The  Phocseans  had  the 
glory  of  opening  these  new  tracks  of  commerce,  in 
which  however  they  were  soon  followed  by  bold  and 
active  rivals.     In  the  Adriatic  they  were  probably 
attracted  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  by  the  lucrative 
traffic   in   amber,  for   which   this  river — which  at 


*  Scymnus,  Fr.  230.     Bceotians  also  took  part  in  it 

*  Scymnus,  Fr.  210.,  speaks  of  a  Milesian,  named  Ambron,  as  the  first  founder 
after  the  mythical  times,  or,  at  least,  as  having  been  cut  off,  before  he  had  ac- 
complished his  undertakhig,  by  the  Cimmerians.  While  this  people  was  over- 
running Asia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  between  678  and  629  a.  c, 
a  new  colony  seems  to  have  been  founded  with  better  success  by  Milesian  exiles. 
According  to  some  accounts  they  were  headed  by  a  Coan  named  Critias,  or  Critines. 
Steph.  B.  'Xuf^hri,    Eustath.  on  Dionys.,  p.  772. 

*  Scymnus,  181.  Not  fortjf  years,  as  is  stated  both  by  Raoul  Rochette  (CoL 
Or.  ill.  p.  334.)  and  by  Mueller  (Orchom.,  p.  291.). 


Vi 
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•  length  was  identified  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus^  the  chap. 
scene  of  the  fall  of  Phaithon,  over  which  his  sisters  ^^ 
dropped  their  glittering  tears^  — had  long  been  a  real 
channel.  The  date  of  their  first  adventure  in  the 
Adriatic  cannot  be  precisely  fixed :  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  later  than  the  beginning  of  their  voyages  to 
the  western  coasts  of  Italy,  where,  early  in  the  seventh 
century  b.  c,  they  gained  access  to  Etruria,  and,  as 
appears  fix>m  the  story  of  Demaratus,  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Corinthians.  Herodotus  also  seems  to 
ascribe  the  still  more  important  discovery  of  Iberia 
and  Tartessus — the  Delta  of  the  Guadalquivir — to 
the  Phocaeans.  But  perhaps  he  may  only  mean  that 
their  example  encouraged  other  adventurers,  who 
finally  outstripped  them.  For  in  the  thirty-fifth 
Olympiad  a  fortunate  Samian,  named  Colaeus,  reached 
Tartessus,  and  found,  as  Herodotus  says,  a  virgin 
mart,  from  which  he  carried  home  the  most  profitable 
cargo  ever  imported  by  a  Greek  merchant.  But  if 
the  Samian  led  the  way,  the  Phocaeans  did  not  long 
remain  behind ;  and  they  acquired  so  great  favour 
with  the  Tartessian  king  Arganthonius,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  invited  the  whole  people  to  leave  Ionia, 
and  settle  in  his  dominions.  The  Rhodians  appear 
very  early  to  have  pursued  the  same  direction ;  though 
we  must  reject,  as  a  fabulous  legend,  the  statement 
that  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  many  years 
before  the  Olympiads,  and  even  settled  in  the  Balearic 
isles  soon  after  their  return  from  Troy.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  founded  Parthenope, 
perhaps  in  conjimction  with  the  Ciunaeans,  as  its 
later  name  Neapolis  was  derived  from  a  new  colony 
of  Chalcidians  and  Athenians.  Hence  we  may  the 
more  readily  believe  that  they  established  themselves 
at  Rhode,  or  Rhodos  (Rosas  in  Catalonia),  before  the 

'  Hyginus,  F.  154. 
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CHAP.  Phocaeans  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  neighbouring 
t  ^^^  ,  coast  at  EmporiaB  (Ampurias) ;  and  we  may  even 
suspect  that  the  Ehone  (Rhodanus)  was  named  after 
them.  If  so,  they  must  here  also  have  preceded  the 
Phocaeans,  who  about  600  b.  c.  founded  their  most 
celebrated  colony,  Massilia^ — perhaps  on  Ligurian 
groimd,  where  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
aid  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  whose  good- will  they  gained 
and  requited,  by  diffusing  among  them  the  arts  of 
civilised  life,  and  Grecian  usages  and  letters.  Miletus 
however  did  not  neglect  the  commerce  of  the  west : 
her  fleeces,  which  were  of  singular  fineness,  supplied 
the  luxury  of  Sybaris  with  clothes,  carpets,  and 
tapestry,  and  became  the  occasion  of  so  close  an  al- 
liance between  the  two  cities,  that  the  Milesians  dis- 
played their  grief  for  the  fall  of  Sybaris  by  a  public 
mourning. 
Opening  of  Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Phocseans  were 
l^i'^^S^  making  their  first  excursions  in  the  west  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  country  from  which,  according  to 
general  belief,  Greece  had  in  ancient  times  received 
the  germs  of  her  arts,  religion,  and  civility,  but  which 
had  long  been  jealously  closed  against  foreign  settlers, 
was  thrown  open  for  permanent  and  friendly  inter- 
course to  the  Greeks.  About  650  b.  c.  a  band  com- 
posed of  lonians  and  Carians  chanced  in  the  course  of 
a  piratical  expedition  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
and  were  induced  by  great  offers  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  Psammetichus,  who  established  liimself  on 
the  throne  by  their  aid.  He  not  only  rewarded  them 
with  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  Nile,  but  gave  all  their 
countrymen  free  access  to  his  dominions^;  and,  to 

>  That  the  Phocseans  founded  Massilia  before  their  city  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  has  been  demonstrated,  perhaps  more  elaborately  than  was  necessary,  by 
A.  Dederich  in  an  essay  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  1.  Ueber  die  GrUndung  von 
MautUa. 

*  This  account  of  the  matter  in  Herod.  iL  164.  is  no  doubt  substantially  correct, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  rgccting  the  date  assigned  by 
Eusebius  to  the  foundation  of  Maucratis,  which  acconiing  to  him  was  founded  by 
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promote  their  commerce  with  his  subjects,  consigned  chap. 
a  number  of  Egyptian  boys  to  their  care,  to  be  in-  . 
structed  in  the  Greek  language,  so  as  to  form  a  per-  b.  c.  e&o. 
manent  class  of  interpreters.  His  successors  adhered 
to  the  same  policy ;  and  thus  Greeks  of  various  classes 
were  drawn  to  Egypt,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  gain.  Of  the  impression  produced  on  an 
inquisitive  and  intelligent  Greek  by  the  sight  of  this 
wonderful  land,  which  even  by  its  ruins,  and  in  its 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  has  never  ceased  to  in- 
spire astonishment  and  awe,  we  are  able  to  judge  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Even  if  the  eflfects  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  had  been 
limited  to  those  of  a  purely  material  traffic,  they 
would  have  been  incalculably  great ;  because  to  this 
traffic  Greek  literature  was  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  important  outward  conditions  of  its  develope- 
ment — a  cheap  and  commodious  material  for  writing, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  papyrus;  but 
undoubtedly  these  eflfects  did  not  terminate  here; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them,  and  the  opinions 
of  learned  men  are  divided  as  to  their  nature  and 
extent. 

Though  we  have  not  yet  brought  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  Asiatic  colonies  down  to  the  period  at 
which  we  dropped  that  of  the  mother  country,  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Asia,  as  the  present  seems  to  be  the  most 
suitable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  progress  of  art 
and  literature,  which  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  rise  of  those  colonies,  we  shall  not  scruple, 
for  the  sake  of  continuity,  to  trace  it  down  to  the 
Persian  war. 


MiksiaDt>  Ol.  vi.  4.,  conflnned  by  the  story  in  Athencui,  zv.  cl8.  Dr.  Soldan 
in  an  instructive  article  of  the  Rhein.  Mus.  (iv.  p.  126.)  entitled  NaukratU,  has 
shown  that  the  passage  of  Eusebius  eonttmxeruntque  urhem  in  JEgypto  Nau- 
eratim  is  an  interpolation,  and  that  Naucratis  was  not  founded  before  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus. 
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CHAP.         We  have  seen  that  several  arts,  subservient  either 
^^       to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  and  affluent,  or  to  the 


cuitivirtion  uses  of  religion,  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  arts,  l^eforc  the  time  of  Homer  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  activity  and  success:  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  their  progress  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  public  and  private  prosperity.  The  increase  of 
wealth  and  refinement  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  rapid  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  particularly  in 
Ionia,  than  among  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country, 
where  it  was  not  equally  favoured  by  nature,  and  was 
long  checked  by  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
Dorian  conquest.  The  Ionian  cities  were  probably 
at  an  early  period  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  luxury 
before  unknown  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  hence  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  visited  them  in  order  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  their  magnificence  and  the  Cretan 
simplicity.^  The  same  fact  is  indicated  by  the  ■- 
legend,  that  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  the  founder,  was  \ 
seduced  by  one  of  the  barbarians  \  and  is  most  pro-  i 
bably  the  ground  of  the  picture  which  Homer  has  \ 
drawn  of  the  Phaeacians,  in  whom  it  is  scarcely  pos-  : 
sible  to  avoid  recognising  his  Ionian  countrymen. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  the  fall  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  was  ascribed  by  poets  of 
the  same  century  to  the  prevalence  of  eflfeminate 
habits.^  We  have  seen  however  that  the  lonians  did 
not  abandon  themselves  to  indolence,  and  the  active 
spirit  which  led  them  to  pursue  their  commercial  ad- 
ventures into  unknown  regions,  found  emplo3niient  at 
home  in  the  arts  by  which  their  private  and  public 
life  was  cheered  and  adorned.  Among  the  cities  of 
Greece  perhaps  Corinth  alone  can  be  compared  to 
them.  There  the  overthrow  of  the  Bacchiads  was 
attributed  to  their  luxury,  which  probably  formed  a 

>  Plut  Lye.  4.  2  Tzetxes  ad  Lye.  1386.     Eudoda,  p.  145. 

»  Athen.  xil.  c.  29. 
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contrast  to  the  plainness  and  frugality  that  prevailed     chap. 
in  the  other  Dorian  states.     But  though  the  Dorian 
character  and  institutions  were  adverse  to  luxury, 
they  did  not  exclude  the  highest  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence in  works  either  consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  de- 
signed for  the  service  of  the  state.     And  hence  even 
where,  as  at  Sparta,  the  Dorian  freemen  were  not 
permitted  themselves  to   cultivate  any  of  the  arts, 
artists  of  various  kinds  were  well  received,  and  found 
abundant  employment ;  and  schools  of  art  occur  more 
fi^quently  in  Dorian  than  in  Ionian  cities.     The  first 
steps  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  of  painting,  of  moulding 
figures  in  clay,   were  commonly  attributed  to  the 
Corinthians,  who,  as  they  afterwards  gave  their  name 
to  one  of  the  three  orders  of  architecture,  made  the 
earliest  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  Doric  temple.^ 
But  Sicyon  disputed  the  honour  of  some  of  these  in- 
ventions with  Corinth,  and  was  more  celebrated  than 
her  wealthier  neighbour  for  her  school  of  sculpture. 
Those  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon,  of  Ehodes  and  Crete, 
and  above  all,  of  jEgina,  were  fruitful  and  renowned, 
while  that  of  Athens,  though  it  boasted  Daedalus  as 
its  founder,  and  transmitted  his  art  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  families,  seems  to  have  been  bar- 
ren in  great  works,  as  it  was  in  illustrious  names.    But 
the  lonians  were  not  behindhand  either  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  productions,  or  in  the  glory  of  new  inven- 
tions.    They  began  early  to  vie  with  one  another  in  Architec 
the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  their  sacred  buildings,     ^' 
and  consequently  in  all  the  arts  which  served  to  adorn 
them.    The  temple  of  Her6  at  Samos,  the  largest  of  all 
that  Herodotus  had  seen,  appears  to  have  been  begun 
in  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  or  early  in  the  seventh. 
It  was  built  in  the  Doric  style,  which  soon  after  gene- 
rally gave  way  in  the  Asiatic  temples  to  the  lighter 
Ionic.     Its  architect  Rhcecus,  a  native  of  the  island, 

I  See  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  O.  xiii.  p.  214. 
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CHAP,  -^j^as  the  father  of  Theodorus,  who  -was  equally  cele- 
'  brated  as  the  builder  of  the  Lemnian  labyrinth,  and 
the  author  of  several  memorable  inventions.  The 
most  important  was  the  art  of  casting  metal  statues, 
which  before  had  been  formed  of  pieces  wrought  with 
the  hammer,  and  nailed  together.  Theodorus  exerted 
his  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  on  laying  the  foundation 

Painting,  of  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.^  It  would 
seem  too  that  the  art  of  painting  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Ionia,  while  it  was  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments at  (jorinth,  if  we  may  believe  the  account,  that 
a  picture  of  Bularchus  was  purchased  at  a  high  price 
in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Lydian  king  Candaules^, 
and  can  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  Corinthian  tra- 
dition, that  the  earliest  essays  in  colouring  were  made 
by  Cleophantus,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bacchiads.* 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  various  branches, 
or  that  we  should  fill  our  pages  with  the  names  of  the 
masters,  and  with  the  accounts  preserved  by  the  an- 
cients of  their  works.  Our  object  is  only  to  point 
out  the  connection  between  the  progress  of  these  arts, 
and  that  which  the  Greeks  made  during  the  same 

statuary,  period  in  other  spheres  of  intellectual  exertion.  And 
for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  one  art — the  most  important,  as  an 
indication  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  of  all  those 
which  were  occupied  with  the  creation  of  visible  forms 
— which,  to  avoid  the  reference  to  the  nature  of  its 

*  Diog.  L.  ii  103.     He  suggested  the  use  of  charcoal  for  this  purpose. 

*  Plln.  N.  H.  vii.  39. ;  xxxv.  34.  It  represented  the  destruction  of  Magnesia  on 
the  Mffiander,  probably  that  which  it  suffered  from,  the  Cimmerian  tribe,  the 
Treres,  about  OL  xvili.  Candaules  is  said  to  have  paid  its  weight  in  gold.  On  the 
ground  of  this  fact  Heffter  (  Gotterdienite  anf  Rhodut,  p.  38.)  would  vindicate  the 
genuineness  of  the  Anacreontean  poem  xxxvlii.  (15  in  Bergk*s  PoeUc  Lyrici)  which 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  Rhodian  school  of  painting. 

'  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  5.  He,  or  another  artist  of  the  same  name,  was  said  to  have 
followed  Demaratus  into  Italy. 
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materials  implied  in  the  word  sculpture,  is  better  ch^ 
termed  statuary,  rose  within  this  period  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  its  perfection.  We  have  already,  in  our 
view  of  the  Homeric  age,  had  occasion  to  notice  a 
very  difficult  question,  relating  to  the  origin  of  this 
art :  the  uncertainty  whether  it  sprang  up,  and  was 
"rradaally  formed,  in  Greece,  or  was  introduced  from 
the  East  in  a  stage  of  comparative  maturity,  at  which 
it  remained  for  centuries,  fixed  by  the  control  of  re- 
ligion. It  happens  by  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
epoch  at  which  the  Greeks  opened  or  renewed  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  was  also  that  in  which  sta- 
tuary was  on  the  point  of  breaking  through  its  ancient 
restraints,  and  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  in  which 
it  arrived,  within  little  more  than  another  century,  at 
its  highest  point  of  attainable  excellence.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  two  facts  which  in  time  came  so  nearly 
together,  should  have  been  thought  to  be  related  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  And  hence  it  may 
seem  a  probable  opinion  that  the  Greek  artists,  as 
soon  as  they  were  able  to  visit  Egypt,  were  instructed 
by  the  Egyptians  in  various  technical  processes  which 
had  been  long  familiar  to  them,  but  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  by  this  fortimate  assistance 
Greek  art  advanced  at  once  from  a  degree  of  extreme 
radeness  to  the  same  level  which  it  had  attained  in 
Egypt  through  the  persevering  labour  of  numberless 
generations.  There  is  a  celebrated  story,  which  has 
been  thought  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  that  the  Sa- 
mian  Theodoras,  and  his  brother  Telecles,  having 
studied  in  Egypt,  on  their  return  made  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  in  such  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  which 
they  had  learnt,  that  the  one  half,  which  Telecles 
executed  at  Samos,  tallied  with  the  other,  on  which 
his  brother  had  been  employed  during  the  same  time 
at  Ephesus,  as  exactly  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the 
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CHAP,     work  of  one  artist.^     But  if  the  truth  of  this  story 
t  was  certain,  the  inference  would  lose  all  its  force,  if, 

as  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing^  the  two 
brothers  flourished  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c.^  ;  and 
we  should  then  be  driven  to  a  supposition,  which  the 
language  of  Herodotus  seems  directly  to  contradict^: 
that  Egypt  had  been  visited  by  Greek  artists  before 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Independently  however 
of  the  evidence  which  the  Homeric  poems  affbrd,  to 
elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  earlier  state  of  Greek 
art,  descriptions  have  been  left  to  us  of  several  elabo- 
rate works,  which,  though  their  date  cannot  perhaps 
be  precisely  ascertained,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
period  preceding  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  and  would  prove  that  the  Greeks  cannot 
have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  during 
this  period  for  instruments  or  processes  of  art.  A 
tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  Colaeus  in  his  voyage, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  Tartessus,  was 
dedicated,  probably  not  long  after,  to  Her(5,  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  vessel  of  brass,  adorned  vnth  figures 
of  griffins  round  its  border,  and  supported  by  three 
colossal  statues.*  The  magnificent  coffer  of  cedar 
wood  covered  with  groups  of  figures,  some  of  the 
same  wood,  others  of  ivory,  others  of  gold,  which  was 
consecrated  at  Olympia  by  the  Cypselids,  was  said  to 
be  the  very  same  in  which  the  infant  Cypselus  had 
been  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  Bacchiads,  and, 
if  so,  had  been  no  doubt  long  one  of  the  family  trea- 
sures.^ The  colossal  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amycla?, 
which  was  constructed  for  the  Spartans  by  a  company 

*  Dlodor.  I.  98. 

*  On  the  age  of  the  brothers,  see  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  181.  not.  94.  On  the 
story  itself,  p.  51.  not  42. 

'  It  is  not  clear  how  Thiersch,  who  maintains  the  probability  of  the  story,  gets 
rid  of  this  difficulty ;  since  he  seems  to  admit  (p.  27.  n.  15.)  that  the  ancient 
intercourse  which  he  believes  to  have  existed  between  Greece  and  Egypt  was  sus- 
pended between  the  time  of  Homer  and  the  reign  of  Fsammetichus. 

*  Herod,  iv.  162. 

*  Paus.  V.  17.  5. ;  and  Thiersch,  p.  167.  n.  66. 
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of  artists  from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  and  was  chap. 
richly  adorned  with  sculptures,  seems  with  great  pro- 
bability to  be  referred  to  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  in 
which,  after  Magnesia  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Cimmerians,  these  artists  may  have  taken  refuge,  and 
sought  employment,  in  Greece.^ 

It  seems  at  all  events  certain  that  there  were  other 
causes,  which  operated  much  more  efficaciously  than 
the  intercourse  with  Egypt,  to  urge  the  rapid  progress 
of  statuary  in  the  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars. 
Among  these  causes  might  be  mentioned  the  pre- 
ference which  was  generally  given  to  brass  and  marble 
orer  the  ancient  material,  wood,  which  henceforth, 
when  employed,  was  commonly  overlaid  with  more 
precious  substances,  as  ivory  and  gold.  This  change 
arose  in  part  out  of  the  invention  of  Theodorus, 
which  gave  a  new  command  over  the  metals.  The 
use  of  marble  for  statues  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  by  two  Cretan 
artists  named  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  but  was  probably 
most  promoted  by  the  closer  alliance  with  architec- 
ture into  which  statuary  began  to  be  brought,  and  by 
the  increased  sumptuousness  of  the  temples,  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  Delphi,  when  rebuilt  by  the  Alcmaeonids, 
marble  frequently  took  the  place  of  ordinary  stone. 
It  may  however  be  conceived,  that  the  technical  rules 
taught  by  the  Egyptians  had  first  enabled  the  Greeks 
to  treat  the  harder  material  with  ease  and  freedom. 
But  this  substitution,  though  an  important  step,  did 
not  of  necessity  involve  any  change  of  style,  and 
would  not  of  itself  have  prevented  the  art  from  remain- 
ing stationary  at  the  stage  to  which  it  had  been 
carried  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.  A  cause  of  still 
greater  efficacy  was  the  enlargement  which  it  ex- 
perienced in  the  range  of  its  subjects,  and  the  con- 
sequent multiplicity  of  its  productions.     As  long  as 

>  Thiersch,  p.  176,  n.  83. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,  statues  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  temples, 
and  no  more  were  seen  in  each  sanctuary  than  the 
idol  of  its  worship,  there  was  little  room  and  motive 
for  innovation;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
strong  inducements  for  adhering  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity.  But  insensibly  piety  or  ostentation  began 
to  fill  the  temples  with  groups  of  gods  and  heroes, 
strangers  to  the  place,  and  guests  of  the  Power  who  j 
was  properly  invoked  there.  The  deep  recesses  of  ^ 
their  pediments  were  peopled  with  colossal  forms, 
exhibiting  some  legendary  scene,  appropriate  to  the 
place  or  the  occasion  of  the  building.  The  custom, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  honouring  the 
victors  at  the  public  games  with  a  statue — an  honour 
afterward  extended  to  other  distinguished  persons 
—  contributed  perhaps  still  more  to  the  same  effect. 
For,  whatever  restraints  may  have  been  imposed  on 
the  artists  in  the  representation  of  sacred  subjects, 
either  by  usage  or  by  a  religious  scruple,  were  re- 
moved when  they  were  emplpyed  in  exhibiting  the 
images  of  mere  mortals.  As  the  field  of  the  art 
was  widened  to  embrace  new  objects,  the  number  of 
masters  increased :  they  were  no  longer  limited,  where 
this  had  before  been  the  case,  to  families  or  guilds : 
their  industry  was  sharpened  by  a  more  active  com- 
petition and  by  richer  rewards :  as  the  study  of  nature 
became  more  earnest,  the  sense  of  beauty  grew  quicker 
and  steadier ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  art, 
that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  arbitrary  forms  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  time  or  religion  had  not  yet 
every  where  disappeared,  when  the  final  union  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  we  sometimes  endeavour  to  ex- 
press by  the  term  idecdj  was  accomplished  in  the 
school  of  Phidias. 
Poetry.  The  Same  observant  and  inquisitive  spirit  which 

was  the  inmost  spring  of  this  new  life  in  the  world  of 
art,  gave  birth  about  the  same  time  to  new  branches 
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and   forms  of  poetry.      The  first  period  of  Greek     chap. 
poetry  which  is  known  to  us  otherwise  than  by  tradi-       ^^ 
tion,  is  entirely  filled  by  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.    When  these  names  are  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  period,  they  may  not  improperiy  be 
coupled  together,  as  they  are  by  Herodotus,  and  in 
the  legend  which  describes  the  two  poets  as  engaged 
in  a  poetical  contest.     But  the  works  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  under  their  names,  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  name  of  Homer  marks  the  begin- 
ning, that  of  Hesiod  the  close,  of  the  period.     This 
however  is  not  the  sole,  or  the  main,  distinction  be- 
tween them ;  it  may  rather  be  said  that  they  approach 
one  another  only  in  the  outward  forms  of  versification 
and  dialect,  but  in  other  respects  move  in  two  totally 
difierent   spheres.      The  Homeric  poems  therefore 
stand,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  completely 
alone.     Yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  they  exhibit 
more  than  a  very  small  part  of  its  poetical  produce : 
and  the  silence  of  history  as  to  the  rest  would  be 
surprising,  if  it  were  not  probable,  not  only  that  the 
names  of  many  contemporary  bards  have  been  lost  in 
the  lustre  of  Homer's,  but  that  their  works  frequently 
served  as  a  basis  for  celebrated  labours  of  subsequent 
poets,  and  hence  were  soon  neglected  and  forgotten. 

The  collection  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Hesiod  Hesiod. 
contains  works  or  fragments  of  many  difierent  authors ; 
and  though  there  may  not  be  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  that  the  name  properly  belonged  to  one 
eminent  person,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  ex- 
tended to  many  others  of  less  note.  Thus  much  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  admitted  by  the  ancients ; 
and  in  the  great  number  of  works  attributed  to 
Hesiod,  one  only  was  held  to  be  genuine  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  lived.  ^     We  are  thus  led  to  consider  him  as  a 

*  Paus.ix.  31.  4. 
K  2 
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CHAP,  po^^  ^vho  exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
.  Homer  over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,  or  as 
the  founder  of  a  poetical  school,  and  to  inquire  by 
what  means  he  obtained  such  influence,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  his  school.  In  the  same  poem,  which 
was  alone  recognised  by  his  contrymen,  the  poet  has 
given  some  account  of  his  private  condition,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Boeotian  Aillage 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  Helicon,  to  which  his  father 
had  migrated,  for  the  sake  of  bettering  his  fortune, 
from  Cuma  in  ^ohs.  It  has  been  suspected  ^,  not  on 
very  solid  ground,  that  the  harsh  epithets  which  he 
apphes  to  his  native  village  were  prompted  by  resent- 
ment at  some  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  in  the 
division  of  his  small  patrimony,  about  which  he  had 
a  dispute  with  his  brother.  In  another  poem  he 
describes  himself  as  tending  a  flock  on  the  side  of 
Helicon.  Unless  we  .entirely  reject  the  authority  of 
these  passages,  we  must  believe  that  he  was  bom  in 
a  humble  station,  and  was  himself  engaged  in  rural 
pursuits  ;  and  this  perfectly  accords  with  the  subject 
of  the  poem  which  was  unanimously  ascribed  to  him, 
the  Works  and  Days,  Avhich  is  a  collection  of  re- 
flections and  precepts  relating  to  husbandry  and  the 
regulation  of  a  rural  household.  We  have  perhaps 
only  some  disjointed  portions  of  the  original  work, 
interpolated  with  passages  which  did  not  belong  to 
it.  But  what  we  have  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  whole,  and 
it  excites  our  surprise  and  curiosity  as  to  two  points. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  much  more  homely,  or 
more  sparingly  enlivened  with  poetical  ornaments, 
than  this  didactic  work,  which  nevertheless  appears 
to  have  been  the  sole  or  the  main  basis  of  Hesiod's 
reputation.  That  it  should  have  raised  him  to  such 
celebrity,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  subject  itself 

'  Bf  Obttling,  in  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  p.  iv. 
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was  not  one  which  possessed  any  dignity  or  attraction  chap. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  warlike  races  which  became  the 
lords  of  Greece  after  the  Return  of  the  Heracleids. 
In  the  dull  fiction  indeed  which  describes  a  contest 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  prize  is  awarded  to 
the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  dedicated  his 
strains  to  the  encouragement  of  rural  and  peaceful 
labours,  not  to  the  description  of  battles  and  carnage. 
But  when  we  remember  that  at  ThespiaB,  to  which 
the  poet's  birthplace  was  subject,  agriculture  was 
held  degrading  to  a  freeman  ^,  and  how  contemptu- 
ously the  Spartan  Cleomenes  spoke  of  Hesiod  as  the 
helot's  poet,  in  contrast  with  Homer,  the  delight  of 
the  warrior  ^,  we  may  conceive  with  how  little  favour 
such  a  production  as  the  Works  and  Days  was  likely 
to  be  received  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful  among 
the  poet's  contemporaries. — Another  difficulty  arises, 
if  we  suppose  that  this  was  not  his  only  work,  and 
that,  even  if  the  others  which  have  come  down  to  us 
under  his  name  did  not  proceed  directly  from  him, 
they  nevertheless  represent  the  real  themes  of  his 
song.  The  most  considerable  of  them,  the  Theogony, 
turns  upon  subjects  which  might  have  been  thought 
the  most  foreign  of  all  to  the  poet  of  the  plough.  It 
ascends  to  the  birth  of  the  gods  and  the  origin  of 
nature,  and  unfolds  the  whole  order  of  the  world,  in 
a  series  of  genealogies,  which  personify  the  beings  of 
every  kind  contained  in  it.  In  a  third  poem,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  the  poet  has  not 
taken  a  flight  quite  so  lofty ;  but  still,  in  a  vein  not 
more  pastoral,  he  assigns  the  birth  of  the  most  illus- 
trious heroes  to  the  mortal  mothers  who  drew  the 
inhabitants  of  Olympus  down  to  the  earth.  Some 
explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  choice  of 
arguments  apparently  so  incongruous ;  and  the  most 
satisfactory  seems  to  be  that  which  is  suggested  by 

*  Ueracl.  Pont  42.  Plut  Apopta.  Lac.  Cleom.  1. 
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CHAP,     the  legends  of  the  poet's  parentage  and  education.    It 


xn. 


^^ was  on  Helicon,  the  ancient   seat  of  the  Thracian 

^^  Muses,  that  he  was  born  and  bred,  and  the  genealogy, 
which  traced  his  origin,  through  a  long  line  of  their 
favourites  and  worshippers,  to  Apollo  himself,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pleasing  veil  of  an  interesting 
truth.  He  was  the  poet,  not  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
querors, but  of  the  people,  of  the  peasantry ;  which 
though  overpowered  by  a  foreign  race,  preserved  its 
ancient  recollections,  and  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred 
and  oracular  poetry.  For  this  people  he  collected,  in 
a  fuller  perhaps  and  a  more  graceful  body,  the  pre- 
cepts with  which  the  simple  wisdom  of  their  fore- 
fathers had  ordered  their  rural  labours  and  their 
domestic  life.  From  the  songs  of  their  earlier  bards, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  temples,  he  probably  drew 
the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  superhuman  things, 
which  he  delivered  in  the  popular  form  of  the  Theo- 
gony ;  and  this  subject  naturally  brought  him  to  the 
birth  of  the  heroes,  which  connected  his  poetry  with 
the  chivalrous  epic  of  Homer.  His  fame  became  thus 
established  as  a  teacher  of  divine  and  human  wisdom, 
and  his  name  represents  the  whole  poetical  growth  of 
the  Boeotian  and  Locrian  schools — for  Locris  likewise 
claimed  him  by  the  legend  of  his  death  and  his  grave  ^ 
—  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
piads, 
^p**^  If  this  explanation  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 

contrast  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  it  may  also  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  another  point  no  less  obscure :  their  resemblance 
in  that  peculiar  form  of  the  Greek  language  which 
continued  ever  after  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
epic  poetry.  This  resemblance  between  two  poets  so 
near  to  each  other  in  time,  and  so  widely  separated 

»  Paus,  ix.  31.  5.  Plut.  Sep.  Sap.  Con  v.  19.  See  Welcker  in  Jahn's  Jahr- 
biicher  far  PhUohffie  und  Padagogik,  ix.  p.  139.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Nitzsch 
De  HUL  Ham,  i.  p.  119.  foil. 
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• 

by  situation,  and  still  more  by  their  genius  and  aims,  chap. 
maybe  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  common 
origin  from  which  their  poetry  was  derived.  It  was 
probably  among  the  countrymen  of  Hesiod,  by  the 
labours  of  the  bards  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sprung,  in  the  oracular  shrines  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, that  the  epic  style  was  formed,  and  hence 
passed  over  into  Asia  with  the  lonians,  while  it  was 
preserved  in  Boeotia  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  unaf- 
fected by  all  the  political  convulsions,  and  consequent 
changes  of  dialect,  which  took  place  after  the  Trojan 


war.^ 


The  two  centuries  following  the  beginning  of  the  cycUc 
Olympiads  were  still  very  rich  in  epic  song ;  and  this  ^^^ 
may  be  considered  as  the  close  of  that  poetry  which 
issued  in  natural  and  unbroken  succession  from  the 
schools  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  though  it  was  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  every  subsequent  age  of  Greek 
literature.  *  The  epic  poets  of  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, or  a  part  of  them,  are  usually  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  the  Cyclics,  or  poets  of  the  Cycle, 
terms  probably  of  late  invention,  and  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. It  seems  however  most  probable  that  the  word 
Cycle  denoted  a  collection  of  epic  poems,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  confined  to  a  certain  range  of  time, 
and  were  so  distributed  as  to  form  one  compact  body, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  design  of 
such  a  whole  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the 
authors.  The  period  over  which  their  subjects  Avere 
spread  began  with  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
or  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  ended  with  the  latest 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  the  close  of  the 
heroic  age.     The  poems  themselves  are  all  lost ;  but 

>  See  F.  Thiersch  in  Denkschriften  der  MUnchener  Akademie  1813:  and  com- 
pare an  essay  of  Klaosen,  Utber  Hetiodus  Gedicht  auf  die  Musen  in  the  Rhein, 
Mu8.  /.  Philologie,  iil.  p.  465. 
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CHAP,  the  titles  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  have  been 
^"*  preserved,  and  in  a  few  instances  a  short  account  of 
their  contents.^  The  works  thus  distinguished  were 
those  which  related  to  the  story  of  Troy,  and  were 
manifestly  designed  to  fill  up  the  blanks  left  by  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  one  poet^  sang  of  the 
events  which  took  place  between  the  death  of  Hector 
and  that  of  Achilles :  another  ^  supplied  those  of  the 
interval  which  followed  down  to  the  burning  of  Troy  : 
a  third  *  carried  the  heroes  to  their  homes ;  while  a 
fourth  ^  went  back  to  the  secret  origin  of  the  fatal 
feud,  the  counsel  of  Jupiter  to  lighten  the  earth, 
which  groaned  under  the  numbers  and  the  arrogance 
of  mankind,  and  showed  how  his  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, through  the  weakness  of  Helen,  the  treachery 
of  the  Trojans,  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks.  The 
whole  Cycle  was  conceived  by  the  Greek  critics  to 
depend  entirely  on  Homer :  it  was  sometimes  said  to 
be  his  work  ^ ;  and  some  of  the  principal  poems  were 
expressly  ascribed  to  him  '^ ;  and  even  where,  as  hap- 
pened in  a  few  cases,  chiefly  those  .of  the  poets  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Trojan  Cycle,  the  name  of  the 
real  author  had  been  preserved  from  oblivion,  he  was 
sometimes  represented  as  Homer's  disciple,  or  son-in- 
law.®  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  only  on  the  poets 
of  the  Trojan  Cycle  that  Homer  exerted  any  direct 
influence.  The  others  chose  their  ground  in  the  wide 
field  which  lay  open  to  them,  probably  with  as  little 
reference  to  him  as  to  one  another,  and  some  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  more  properly  regarded  as  disciples 

»  See  Wiillner  De  Cych,  or  Kreuser,  Rhaps.  p.  179 — 190. 
ft  Arctinus  of  Miletus  in  the  JEthiopis. 

*  Lesches  of  Mitylene  in  his  Lttt/e  Iliad. 

*  Augias  or  Hagias  of  Trcezen  in  his  ti6<rroi  (Returns),  the  only  epos  perhaps 
known  under  that  name  (Nitxsch,  De  Hist.  Hom.L  p.  116.),  though  there  were 
several  on  the  same  sul^ect. 

*  Stasinus  orHegesias  (or  Dicnogenes  ?  Aristot  Poet  16.),  in  the  Cypria.  Com- 
pare Atheneus,  xv.  30. 

*  ProcL  Gaisf.  p.  468.  '  Paus.  ix.  9.  6.   Uerod.  iL  117.  iv.  32. 

*  As  stasinus,  Arctinus,  Crcophylus. 
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of  Hesiod,  since  we  find  that  their  poems  were  chiefly  ^^' 
filled  with  heroic  genealogies.^  The  legends  of  Argos,  ^ 
of  Corinth,  of  Thebes,  and  Orchomenus,  the  adven- 
tures of  Hercules,  of  Theseus,  and  the  Argonauts, 
supplied  abundant  materials  for  all.  The  remark  of 
a  Greek  critic  ^,  that  the  poems  of  the  epic  cycle  were 
valued  by  most  readers,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  excellence,  as  for  the  connection  of  their  con- 
tents, though  it  does  not  imply  that  they  were  defi- 
cient in  poetical  merit,  may  intimate  that  the  poetical 
interest,  which  in  the  Homeric  works  is  predominant, 
if  not  exclusive,  was  in  them  subordinate  to  one  of  a 
different  kind,  which  concerned  the  succession  of 
events.^  And  in  this  sense  the  Cycle  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  prelude  to  history,  and  as  an  indication  of 
a  tendency  to  historical  research,  which  however  did 
not  manifest  itself  more  distinctly  till  near  the  close 
of  this  period. 

As  the  principal  parts  of  the  mythical  outline  were  LyHcai 
gradually  filled  up,  and  the  public  taste  began  to  be  ^p^^^^- 
satiated  with  subjects  similar  in  their  kind,  and 
treated  with  a  great  uniformity  of  tone  and  style,  the 
poetical  genius  of  the  nation  took  a  new  direction, 
and  though  it  did  not  abandon  the  epic  field,  yet  both 
ranged  over  it  with  greater  freedom,  and  explored 
many  fresh  regions.  The  period  in  which  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  carried  to  its  highest  per- 
fection includes  the  last  stage  in  the  career  of  the  epic 
Muse.  After  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  the 
Cycle  seems  to  have  become  less  and  less  attractive, 
while  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  a  series  of  great 
masters  of  lyric  song  were  continually  enlarging  and 

• 

*  As  Alius  of  Samos,  Eumelos  of  Corintb,  Cinstho  the  Laconian,  Chersias  of 
Orrbomenus. 

■  Proclus.  p.  378.     Galsf. 

'  But  compare  Welcker,  Ep.  Cyclus^  p.  31.,  ^bo  thinks  that  Proclus  meant  to 
say  that  these  poems  were  read,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  they  threw  on 
various  sul^ects,  by  many  who  did  not  discern  their  intrinsic  excellence. 
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CHAP,     enriching  the  sphere  of  their  art.     Their  names  were 
■  not  obscured,  like  those  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  by  the 

lustre  of  Homer's ;  but  of  their  works,  those  of  Pindar 
excepted,  only  a  few  scanty  fragments  remain,  to 
justify  the  admiration  they  excited.  Yet  even  these 
fragments  would  be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  antiquity,  if  its  authority  left  room 
for  any  doubt,  and  to  afford  the  melancholy  convic- 
tion, that  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  Ijrrical  poetry  is,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  not  inferior  to  any  which  we  have  to  deplore  in 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature.  The  extant 
works  of  Pindar,  admirable  as  they  are,  neither  com- 
pensate for  this  loss,  nor  enable  us  to  estimate  its  full 
extent.  Even  if  it  was  certain  that  his  genius  was 
imequaUed,  still  it  could  not  replace  the  freshness 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  earlier  gushes  I 
of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  the  peculiar  character  which 
distinguished  each  of  the  other  poets,  nor  that  which 
belonged  to  the  several  schools  formed  by  the  great 
tribes  or  branches  of  the  nation ;  and  which,  if  we 
had  been  permitted  to  compare  the  happiest  produc- 
tions of  the  -^olian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Ionian  l)rre, 
would^  undoubtedly  have  added  much  to  the  charm  of 
each.  And  the  Theban  poet  himself  is  only  known 
to  us  by  works  of  one  class  out  of  a  great  number, 
"  each  of  which  must  have  exhibited  a  different  exertion 
of  his  powers,  and  have  heightened  their  effect  by 
variety  and  contrast.  But  we  have  perhaps  stiU  more 
to  regret  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  For  what  we 
have  lost  in  the  Greek  lyrical  poetry  is  nothing  less 
than  a  most  lively  and  faithful  picture  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  nation,  political,  religious,  and  domestic, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  minutest  features,  for  two  or 
three  most  interesting  centuries,  during  which  we  are 
very  scantily  supplied  with  information  from  other 
sources.     This  wiU  perhaps  be  the  better  understood, 
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if  we  cast  a  look  at  the  nature,  origin,  and  progress  ghap. 
of  this  species  of  poetry.  It  was  the  expression  of  ^"* 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  belonging  to  the  various 
occasions  of  life,  public  and  private,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, or  to  the  poet's  individual  character  and  situ- 
ation ;  in  aU  cases  however  designed,  not,  like  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  modem  times,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
solitary  readers,  but  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  some, 
larger  or  narrower,  social  circle.  In  this  sense  a 
lyrical  poetry  undoubtedly  existed  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times,  partly  sacred,  partly  popular. 
The  former  probably  did  not  differ,  in  its  metrical 
form,  from  the  epos,  which  in  this  respect  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  model  of  the  ancient  hymnody. 
The  popular  poetry  was  undoubtedly  free  from  the 
fetters  of  art,  as  it  borrowed  none  of  its  aids.  But 
the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads 
and  the  Persian  wars  was  one  of  great  excitement,  of 
growing  refinement,  and  of  manifold  innovations. 
New  dynasties,  and  new  forms  of  government,  were 
continually  springing  up :  commerce  was  spreading, 
wealth  and  luxury  increasing ;  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions were  rapidly  multiplied.  All  these  changes 
ministered  fresh  occasions  and  subjects  for  lyric 
song,  and  the  poets  who  cultivated  it  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  applied  to 
them. 

In  the  Dorian  states  poetry  and  music  were  gene- 
rally looked  upon,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as 
instruments  of  education,  and  hence  the  watchfiilness 
-^^nth  which  their  character  was  regulated  by  the 
magistrate,  or  the  law.  The  themes  of  the  poets  were 
chiefly  religious,  martial,  and  political :  in  Crete  and 
at  Sparta  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  the  maxims  of 
the  constitution,  were  delivered  in  verse.  Thus  Ly- 
curgus,  though  by  an  anachronism,  was  said  to  have 
employed  the  services  of  the  Cretan  poet  Thaletas ; 


xu. 
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CHAP,  and  T)ni;aBus  and  Terpander  really  seconded  the  views 
of  the  legislator,  by  describing  and  commending  his 
institutions.  Though  the  Spartans  themselves  per- 
haps disdained  the  labour  of  poetical  composition, 
they  were  keenly  sensible  of  the  charms  both  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  warmly  encouraged  such  foreign 
poets  as  were  willing  to  adapt  their  strains  to  Spartan 
principles.  Archilochus  was  excluded  because  he  did 
not  fulfil  this  condition  :  but  Alcman,  though  of 
Lydian  origin,  earned  a  rank  next  to  that  of  a  Spartan 
citizen  by  his  genius,  which  may  still  be  discerned  in 
the  scanty  fragments  of  his  works.  Here,  as  else- 
where, emulation  was  kindled  by  solemn  contests, 
which  took  place  at  certain  festivals,  for  the  display 
of  poetical  and  musical  talents. 

The  t5rrants  likewise  cherished  the  lyric  Muse, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  and  from  different 
motives.  We  are  not  indeed  prepared  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  a  modem  author  \  who  thinks  that  they 
strove  to  wean  the  taste  of  their  subjects  from  the 
heroic  poetry,  because  it  celebrated  the  old  legitimate 
monarchy.  Without  any  such  grounds  of  policy,  they 
were  the  natural  patrons  of  the  lyrical  poets,  who 
cheered  their  banquets,  applauded  their  success,  and 
extolled  their  magnificence.  We  have  already  ob- 
served in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  Olympic  and 
other  public  games  afforded  constant  themes  for 
poetical  panegyrics,  which  delicately  interwove  the 
praises  of  the  victor  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  his 
country,  its  gods  and  heroes.  This  was  only  one  of 
the  numerous  occasions  for  the  exertion  of  poetical 
powers  supplied  by  the  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit 
of  these  fortunate  usurpers,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
favourite  pursuits  of  their  age.  But  all  the  main 
epochs  and  leading  situations  in  the  life  of  the  great 
were  deemed  to  need  the  aid  of  song  to  enliven  and 

*  Wachsmuth,  ill.  397. 
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adorn  them.     The  war-march,  the  religious  and  con-     ^^^• 
\d\ial  procession  \  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  feast,  « 

and  the  funeral,  would  have  appeared  spiritless  and 
unmeaning  without  this  accompaniment. 

This  however  was  only  one  side  of  the  spacious  and 
richly  varied  lyrical  field.  On  this  side  its  limit,  by 
which  it  bordered  on  the  epic,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  great  choral  compositions,  which 
embodied  many  high  subjects  of  heroic  song  in  a  new 
shape ;  were  early  carried  to  perfection  by  the  art  of 
Arion  and  Stesichorus ;  and,  uniting  the  attractions 
of  music  and  action  with  those  of  a  lofty  poetry, 
formed  the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  Dorian 
cities.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  germ,  out  of 
which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  —  the 
recitation  of  a  performer,  who  assumed  a  character, 
and  perhaps  from  the  first  shifted  his  mask,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  outlines  of  some  simple  story  in  a  few 
scenes  parted  by  the  intervening  song  of  the  chorus 
—  Thespis  and  his  successors  gradually  unfolded  the 
Attic  tragedy.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  great 
mass  of  lyrical  poetry,  which  only  breathed  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  individual  minds.  This  kind, 
which  may  be  called  the  sentimental  lyric,  was  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  Ionian  and  -^olian  states.  In  this 
the  resentment  of  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Alcseus, 
kindled  by  private  or  public  quarrels,  found  vent  in 
bitter  sarcasm  or  open  invective.  The  delights  of  the 
senses  awakened  strains  of  almost  delirious  rapture  in 
Anacreon  and  Ibycus  ;  while  the  recollection  of  their 
fugitive  nature  melted  Mimnermus  into  a  sadness, 
perhaps  too  gloomy  to  be  pleasing.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  elegy,  which  he  adopted  as  the  organ  of  his 
voluptuous  melancholy,  and  which  in  later  times  was 
almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  similar  purposes,  had 
been  invented  by  another  Ionian  poet,  Callinus,  as  the 

'   Kw/uos. 
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CHAP,  vehicle  of  martial  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  But  the 
tenderness  of  Sappho  —  whose  character  has  been 
rescued,  by  one  of  the  happiest  eflforts  of  modem  cri- 
ticism, from '  the  unmerited  reproach  under  which  it 
had  laboured  for  so  many  centuries^  —  appears  to 
have  been  no  less  pure  than  glowing.  It  is  not  merely 
her  poetical  celebrity,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
little  that  has  been  left  to  justify  it,  that  excites  our 
regret  for  the  rest  of  her  works.  Had  they  been  pre- 
served, we  should  probably  have  been  enabled  better 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  she 
exerted  over  her  female  contemporaries,  and  might 
have  obtained  an  insight  into  a  side  of  Greek  society 
—  the  intercourse  of  intelligent  and  accomplished 
women— which  from  its  obscurity  has  been  very  little 
observed.  The  list  of  Greek  poetesses  ^,  who,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  cultivated  scarcely  any  but  the 
lyrical  vein,  was  by  no  means  scanty,  and  included 
several  very  celebrated  names,  which  unhappily  are 
to  us  nothing  more.  During  the  same  period  a  con- 
siderable body  of  didactic  poetry,  under  various  forms, 
of  fable,  proverb,  pithy  sentences,  or  longer  moral 
lessons,  indicated  the  growing  tendency  of  the  age 
to  habits  of  observation  and  abstraction,  and  marked 
the  connection  between  its  poetical  and  philosophical 
spirit. 
Origin  of  The  early  Greek  poetry  was  designed,  as  we  have 
prose  com-  already  observed,  for  exhibition,  more  or  less  public, 
and  it  was  late  before  any  one  appears  to  have  thought 
of  writing,  without  any  view  to  recitation,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  individual  readers.  This  could  only  be  the 
case  when  instruction,  not  pleasure,  was  the  immediate 
end  proposed ;  and  hence  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature 
among  the  Greeks  coincides  with  that  of  historical  in- 

•  By  Welckcr,  in  his  little  work  (published  1816),  Sappho  von  einan  herrschen- 
den   Vorurtheil  hefreyt, 

•  See  that  of  Tatian.  c.  Gnecos,  c.  33. 
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quiry  and  philosophical  speculation.  When  the  object  chap. 
of  the  authors  was  no  longer  to  work  on  the  feelhigs 
and  the  imagination,  but  simply  to  convey  knowledge 
or  reasonings,  they  naturally  adopted  the  style  of 
familiar  discourse,  which  was  gradually  ennobled  and 
refined,  till  in  the  art  of  composition  it  equalled  the 
most  elaborate  productions  of  the  national  poetry.  K 
we  may  rely  on  the  tradition  of  later  times  as  to  a 
point  which  must  have  been  always  obscure,  Phere- 
cydes,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Syros,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  was  the 
first  prose-writer^:  his  work  seems  to  have  been 
partly  mythical,  partly  philosophical.  Cadmus  of 
Miletus  is  said  first  to  have  applied  prose  to  a  his- 
torical subject. 

When  however  we  speak  of  a  rising  spirit  of  his-  History. 
torical  inquiry  in  the  period  preceding  the  Persian 
wars,  we  must  be  carefiil  to  limit  our  notions  on  this 
]iead  with  due  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  The  first  essays  at 
historical  composition  among  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  been  subordinate  on  the  one  hand  to  poetry,  on 
I  the  other  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  works  of  the 
early  historians,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  from 
the  general  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  and  from  the  fragments,  or  slight  notices, 
which  have  been  preserved  of  their  contents,  seem  to 
have  been  in  part  professedly  mythological,  and  to 
have  given,  perhaps  in  a  more  connected  form,  and 
with  some  traditional  supplements,  the  substance  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  epic  cycle.^  It  is  apparently  to 
this  class  that  Strabo  alludes^,  when  he  says,  that 
Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus,  only  got  rid  of 

*  Flin.  N.  H.  viL  57.  Apuleius  Flor.  p.  130.  ed.  Bip.  But  Anaximander,  who 
floDrbhed  a  little  earlier,  is  perhaps  better  entitled  to  the  honour;  and  if 
PolyieliiB  the  Messenian,  the  father  of  the  poet  Ibycus,  wrote  his  history  in  prose 
(Snidaa  ''l€wcos)t  his  claims  would  be  still  stronger. 

'  Muller,  Prdeff.  z.  e.  ir.  Afi/thoi,  p.  93.  '  L  p.  34. 
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CHAP,  the  metrical  restraints  of  their  poetical  predecessor 
^°'  but  in  other  respects  adhered  to  them  so  closely,  t 
even  to  retain  the  character  of  their  diction.  Bi 
there  was  another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  class  of  work 
which  might  have  been  more  properly  referred  to  tl 
head  of  geography  or  topography  than  to  that  of  hi 
tory,  in  which  the  description  of  a  country,  or  a  cit; 
served  as  a  thread  to  connect  its  traditions.  It  muj 
have  been  this  class  that  Dionysius  had  in  view 
when  he  spoke  of  the  historians  who  preceded  Her< 
dotus,  as  confining  themselves  to  local  limits,  an 
contenting  themselves  with  simply  recording  tl 
legends,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  of  each  region  < 
district,  however  incredible,  in  a  style  which,  thoug 
concise  and  artless,  was  clear  and  not  ungracefu 
Though  we  must  not  construe  this  language  so  strict] 
as  to  suppose,  that  these  historians  never  interpose 
their  own  judgment  on  the  matters  which  they  relates 
it  is  certain  that  the  faculty  of  historical  criticisn 
which  indeed  was  never  very  generally  awakene 
among  the  Greeks,  and  never  attained  any  high  degn 
of  vigour,  was  long  almost  entirely  dormant.  In  tl 
selection  and  arrangement  of  their  materials,  the 
were  probably  governed,  in  most  cases,  by  no  highe 
principle  than  the  desire  of  gratifying  patriotic  vanit; 
or  the  popular  taste  for  the  marvellous.  But  whei 
ever  they  aspired  to  the  more  difficult  and  glorioi 
task,  of  unravelling  any  of  those  mythical  webs  whic 
must  often  have  perplexed  them,  they  could  scarce] 
fail  to  aggravate  the  real  confusion,  by  a  false  sho 
of  an  artificial  harmony  and  order.  It  is  doubtfi 
how  far  they  commonly  descended  into  the  lat< 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  countries  which  the 
described.  But  before  the  Persian  wars  the  Greel 
did  not  suspect  the  importance  of  their  own  histor 
and  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  either  its  highe: 

'  De  Thucyd.  Jud.  v. 
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interest,  or  its  practical  uses  began  to  be  distinctly     chap. 
understood.  .    ^'^    . 


Philosophy  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  begun  to  pwioiophy. 
dawn  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  period  to  which 
their  history  or  their  legends  go  back.  For  not  only 
do  the  subjects  on  which  the  men  commonly  distin- 
guished as  the  first  Greek  philosophers,  speculated, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with 
those  which  employed  the  meditations  of  the  ancient 
sages,  but  the  remains  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  among  the  works  of  Hesiod — if  we  may  venture 
to  view  them  in  this  light  —  of  those  early  essays  in 
thinking,  discover  traces,  though  under  a  poetical  or 
mythical  form,  of  a  system,  or  at  least  of  a  connected 
investigation  of  causes  and  effects.  Still  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  has  justly  been  considered  as  the  period 
in  which  Greek  philosophy  took  its  rise,  because  then 
for  the  first  time  it  began  to  be  separated  from  poetry 
and  religion,  with  which  it  had  been  before  blended : 
it  was  then  first  cultivated  by  men  who  were  not  bards, 
or  priests,  or  seers :  it  was  exhibited  in  a  natural  form, 
without  any  artificial  ornament  or  disguise ;  and  it 
continued  thenceforward  to  imfold  itself  in  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  progress.  The  character  of  this 
age,  in  its  relation  to  philosophy,  is  marked  by  the 
fame  of  the  Seven  Sages,  who  were  variously  enume- 
rated^, and  became  the  subject  of  several  pleasing  le- 
gends, among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the 
golden  tripod,  which,  having  been  drawn  up  out  of  the 
sea,  was,  by  command  of  the  oracle,  to  be  given  to  the 
imsest,  and  after  it  had  been  offered  to  each  of  the 

*  According  to  Dicaearcbus  (Diog.  La.  i.  §  41.)  there  were  only  four  names 
which  were  universally  admitted  :  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  Solon.  Hermippos 
reckoned  up  thirteen  more,  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  were  selected 
by  various  authors.  Among  them  may  be  noticed  the  Spartan  Aristodemus,  to 
whom  Diogenes  refers  the  lines  of  Alcapus,  which  Niebuhr  (vol  i.  not  1007.) 
believed  to  have  related  to  the  ancient  Heracleid.  It  seems  indeed  evident  that 
the  poet  is  not  speaking  of  a  contemporary.  Compare  Zenobius  vL  43.  with 
Schott*s  note,  where  it  i^  erroneously  stated  that  Laertius  assigns  the  apophthegm 
(Xp^futr*  iufiip)  to  Thales. 

VOL.  II.  li 
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CHAP,     seven,  and  modestly  declined  by  them,  was  dedicated 
,  to  the  Delphic,  or  Didymaean,  god.     The  men  who 

gained  such  renown  were  all  actively  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  public  life,  as  statesmen,  magistrates,  or 
legislators  ^ ;  and  the  sayings  ascribed  to  them  breathe 
a  purely  practical  wisdom,  apparently  drawn  from 
their  commerce  with  the  world,  rather  than  from  any 
deep  meditation  on  the  nature  of  man.  Their  cele- 
brity may  perhaps  be  more  properly  considered  as 
indicating  the  novelty  and  rudeness,  than  the  preva- 
lence, of  philosophical  reflection. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  in  a  period  such  as 
we  are  now  reviewing,  when  thought  and  inquiry  were 
stimulated  in  so  many  new  directions,  some  active 
minds  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  should  have  been  led  to  grapple  with  some 
of  the  great  questions  which  the  contemplation  of  the 
visible  universe  suggests.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
need  of  attempting  to  trace  the  impulse  by  which  the 
Greeks  were  now  carried  toward  such  researches,  to  a 
foreign  origin.  But  it  is  an  opinion  which  has  found 
many  advocates,  that  they  were  indebted  to  their 
widening  intercourse  with  other  nations,  particularly 
with  Egypt,  PhcEnicia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  for 
several  of  the  views  or  doctrines  which  were  funda- 
mental or  prominent  parts  of  their  early  philosophical 
systems.  The  result  however  of  the  maturest  inves- 
tigation seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  even  for  this  conjecture.^  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  philosophers  were  not  wholly 
independent  of  the  earlier  intellectual  efforts  of  their 
own  coimtrymen,  and  that,  perhaps  unconsciously, 

1  Nitzsch  De  Hist.  Horn,  1.  p.  157.  :  MuUis  tape  eontrovertiU  viri  er  a/tu 
poptdit  dariores  adhibiti  suiU  (cf.  Zenob.  ii.  67.  M.  66.).  Neqtie  teptem  illi  aHa 
magis  ratione  tapientUB  nomen  prtBcipuum  eonsequuti  tunt  quam  ejfumodi  comUiit 
publicis. 

•  We  aUude  to  mtter  (GetchichU  der  Philo$ophie%  who  (L  p.  169—173.)  has 
weighed  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  with 
an  even  hand. 
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they  derived  the  form,  if  not,  in  part  at  least,  the  sub-  chap. 
stance  of  their  speculations,  from  the  old  theogonies 
or  cosmogonies.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  character, 
tendency,  and  influence  of  the  philosophical  schools 
which  preceded  that  of  Athens. 

The  eldest  of  these  schools  —  called  the  Ionian,  be-  The  Ionian 
cause,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  \  the  philosophers  **^  ^ 
who  belonged  to  it  were  natives  of  Ionia  —  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Solon,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  a  me- 
thod which,  notwithstanding  great  diversities  in  their 
theories,  was  retained  by  his  successors.   But  how  far 
any  personal  intercourse  existed  among  them,  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  though,  on  the  authority  of  some 
writers  of  little  credit,  they  have   been  conunonly 
represented  as  forming  an  unbroken  chain  of  teachers 
and  scholars.     The  point  in  which  they  agreed  was, 
that  they  fixed  their  attention  on  a  primeval  state  of 
things,  to  which  they  mounted  by  such  steps  as  they 
could  find,  and  from  which  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
duce the  later  order  of  nature.     This  feature,  which 
was  common  to  their  systems,  seems  to  betray  the 
influence  of  the  poetical  cosmogonies,  from  which  it 
was  probably  borrowed,  though  the  mythical  form 
was  discarded.    Whether  it  was  from  the  same  source 
that  Thales  derived  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  his 

*  Diogenes  of  Apollonla  in  Crete,  and  Arcbelaus,  of  whom  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  a  Milesian  or  an  Athenian.  This  indeed  would  make  no  diiference, 
and  the  epithet  commonly  given  to  the  school  itself  would  be  improper,  if,  accord- 
ing to  a  strange  fimcy  broached  by  Kreuser  in  his  work  on  the  Rhapsodists,  p.  205., 
Miletus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Ionian  city,  because  there  was  a  legend,  that, 
about  the  time  of  Minos,  it  received  a  colony,  perhaps  of  Dorians,  from  Crete. 
Admitting  the  hct,  we  might  prove  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  there  was  no  really 
Dorian  state  in  Peloponnesus,  where  the  early  inhabitants  all  belonged  to  different 
races.  With  like  acuteness  (if  he  does  not  contradict  himself  in  the  same  page) 
Kreuser,  in  his  antipathy  to  the  lonlans,  would  deprive  them  of  all  share  in  the 
glory  of  their  most  illuBtrious  citisens,  who,  like  Xenophanes  and  Anacreon, 
migrated  to  other  regions. 

L  2 
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CHAP,  philosophy,  according  to  which  trafer,  or  some  liquid 
element,  was  the  origin  of  all  things,  is  much  more 
doubtful.  But  it  is  still  less  probable  that  he  adopted 
this  dogma  from  an  Oriental  mythology,  though  his 
personal  connection  with  PhcEnicia,  whence  his  family 
is  said  to  have  sprung,  has  been  supposed  strongly  to 
favour  this  suspicion.  Aristotle^  —  it  would  seem 
much  more  judiciously  —  considers  it  as  the  result  of 
some  very  simple  observations  on  the  uses  of  moisture 
in  the  nourishment  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  a  traditional  belief,  that 
the  earth  rested  on  an  abyss  of  waters^,  boimded  by 
the  river  ocean,  the  immediate  cause  of  earthquakes, 
which  were  therefore  ascribed  to  the  power  of  Posei- 
don. It  seems  to  have  been  by  a  similar  process  that, 
half  a  century  later,  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  was  led 
to  substitute  a  new  principle  for  the  liquid  element  of 
Thales.  To  him  azV,  as  it  encompassed  and  sustained 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  which  float  in  it, 
appeared  also  as  the  universal  source  of  life  —  the 
breath  of  the  world,  which  animates  all  the  beings 
that  live  in  it.  And  it  was  apparently  by  an  analogy 
of  the  same  kind  that  fire  —  not  the  visible  element, 
but  some  more  subtle  fluid  —  was  preferred  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Ephesian  Heraclitus,  who,  in 
other  respects,  stands  apart  from  the  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  school :  an  original  thinker,  who,  by  a 
peculiar  and  ingenious  theory,  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  constant  flux  of  all  sensible  objects  with  the 
permanency  of  a  single  intelUgible  substance.  To 
him  the  order  of  nature  appeared  as  the  momentary 
equipoise  of  conflicting  impulses,  which  he  illustrated 
by  the  tension  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  or  by  an  image 
which,  singularly  enough,  occurs  also  in  the  philoso- 

•  Met  i.  3. 

*  Plut     De  PL  PhU.  Ui.  15.     Orig.Phil.  1.     Sir  J.  Henchel  (Discomr$e  on  iJte 
Stmfy  of  Natural  Philotophjf,  p.  107.)  suggests  a  different  occasion. 
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phical  poetry  of  India,  as  the  play  of  the  Infinite  chap. 
Being  fix)m  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  to  whom, 
in  successive  periods,  all  things  return.  His  followers 
seem  to  have  formed  a  separate  sect,  and  his  opinions 
to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  some  of  the 
later  schools,  as  they  present  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence  with  oke  of  the  most  recent  theories  of  modem 
science.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  smilinff  at  the 
boldness  with^^ich  these  first  adventurers  in  the 
field  of  speculation,  imconscious  of  the  scantiness  of 
their  resources  or  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise, 
rushed  at  once  to  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems 
of  philosophy.  But  to  temper  any  disdainfrd  feeling 
which  their  temerity  may  excite,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  without  the  spirit  which  prompted  this 
hardihood,  philosophy  would  probably  never  have 
risen  from  its  cradle.  The  direction  which  it  took 
toward  outward  objects  was  the  most  conformable 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
the  peculiar  character  and  genius  of  the  Ionian  race. 
And,  that  we  may  not  undervalue  the  importance  of 
these  early  attempts,  or  turn  away  from  them  with 
mdifference,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  futility,  it 
may  be  proper  to  cast  a  look  on  the  results  to  which 
they  led,  on  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  the 
views  of  subsequent  inquirers,  and  the  influence  they 
exerted  on  the  public  mind.  With  regard  to  the 
study  of  nature  indeed,  the  utmost  perhaps  that  can 
he  said  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  did  not  materially 
check,  confine,  or  pervert  it.  Most  of  these  early 
philosophers  were  diligent,  as  well  as  sagacious,  in- 
quirers— a  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  them 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  own  day  ^  —  and 

*  La  Place's  etat  primitif  (  Systhne  du  Monde,  p.  433.)  comes  near  to  the  ^x^ 
of  Heraclitus  on  the  one  side,  as  the  xvp  rtxy^^  of  the  Stoics  did  on  the  other. 
'  Sir  J.  Herschel  {Discourse,  p.  107.)    But  the  remarks  in  the  next  pagv,  lo 
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CHAP,     enriched  the  knowledge  of  their  age  with  some  ini- 
.  portant  discoveries;  and  though  their  explanations  of 

natural  phenomena  are  often  extremely  rude,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  attempted  to  accommodate  their 
observations  to  their  systems,  which  indeed  were  pro- 
bably not  so  mature  as  to  require  such  a  sacrifice. 
But  in  another  point  of  view  these  systems  were  preg- 
nant with  more  important  consequences.  Thales 
evolved  his  world  out  of  a  single  simple  substance,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  power  of  passing  spontaneously 
through  the  various  transformations  necessary  for  the 
multiplicity  of  natural  productions.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  attempted  accurately  to  define  the  na- 
ture of  these  transformations.  And  so  most  of  his 
successors,  who  set  out  from  a  similar  hypothesis,  con- 
tented themselves  with  some  vague  notions,  or  phrases, 
about  the  successive  expansions  or  contractions  of  the 
original  substance.  But  as  the  contemplation  of  ani- 
mal life  had  led  Anaximenes  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis 
of  his  system,  a  later  philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
lonia,  carried  this  analogy  a  step  further,  and  regarded 
the  universe  as  issuing  from  an  intelligent  principle, 
by  which  it  was  at  once  vivified  and  ordered  —  a  ra- 
tional, as  well  as  sensitive  soul  —  still  without  recog- 
nising any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind. 
Much  earlier  however  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  who 
flourished  not  long  after  Thales,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  his  immediate  disciple,  seems  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  changes 
which  a  simple  substance  must  be  supposed  to  undergo, 
in  order  to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  beings.  He 
found  it  easier,  in  conformity  with  some  of  the  ancient 
cosmogonies,  to  conceive  the  primitive  state  of  the 
universe  as  a  vast  chaos  —  for  which  he  had  no  other 

ikr  as  they  impute  unphilosophical  motives,  of  vanity  or  ambition,  to  these  same 
inquirers,  will  not  be  readily  adopted  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy. 
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name  than  the  Infinite  —  containinff  all  the  elements     chap. 

xn. 
out  of  which  the  world  was  to  be  constructed  by  a 

process  of  separation  and  combination,  which  however 
he  considered  as  the  result  of  a  motion,  not  impressed 
on  it  from  without,  but  inherent  in  the  mass.  This 
hypothesis,  which  tended  to  give  an  entirely  new 
du^tion  to  the  speculations  of  the  school,  seems  to 
have  been  treated  with  a  neglect  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  and  which  has  raised  a  suspicion  that  some 
less  celebrated  names  may  have  dropped  out  of  the 
list  of  the  Ionian  philosophers.'  But  a  century  after 
Anaximander,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae  revived  his 
doctrine  with  some  very  fanciful  additions,  and  one 
very  important  change.  He  combined  the  principle 
of  Anaximander  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Dio- 
genes, and  acknowledged  a  supreme  mind,  distinct 
from  the  chaos  to  which  it  imparted  motion,  form, 
and  order.  The  pantheistic  systems  of  the  Ionian 
school  were  only  independent  of  the  popular  creed, 
and  did  not  exclude  it.  The  language  of  Thales  and 
Heraclitus,  who  declared  that  the  universe  was  fiill  of 
gods^,  left  room  for  all  the  fictions  of  the  received 
mjrthology,  and  might  even  add  new  fervour  to  the 
superstition  of  the  vulgar.  But  the  system  of  Anax- 
agoras seems  to  have  been  felt  to  be  almost  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  prevailing  opinions,  and  hence,  as  we 
shall  find,  drew  upon  him  hatred  and  persecution. 

While  philosophy  was  thus  cultivated  in  Ionia,  two  The  EieaUc 
schools  arose  in  the  western  colonies,  of  widely  dif-  ^^^^' 
ferent  characters,  though  both  were  foimded  by 
lonians,  and  one  in  the  seat  of  an  Ionian  population. 
This  was  the  Eleatic,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Elea,  or  VeUa,  on  the  western  coast  of  South- 
em  Italy,  a  settlement  of  the  Phoc«ans,  the  origin  of 

1  Ritter,  i.  p.  289.     But  see  Brandis  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  UL  p.  1 18.  fol. 

*  According  to  Aristotle  De  Anim.  L  5.,  this  was  the  very  expression  of  Thales. 
Heraclitus  conveyed  the  same  thought  in  another  form,  when  he  bad  his  guests 
enter,  nyingi  Here  too  are  gods.     Aristot  De  part  aniro.  t  5. 

L  4 
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^xiL*'      '^Wc^  '^^  ^  hereafter  noticed,  and  to  which  Xeno- 
i  phanes,   the   founder  of  the  school,  migrated,  it  is 

believed,  about  536  b.  c.  from  his  birthplace  Colophon. 
We  mention  it  first,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
connected,  though  by  a  polemical  relation,  with  the 
school  of  Thales,  and  its  history,  in  one  important 
point,  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Ionian  philo- 
sophy. For  the  Eleatic  began,  where  the  other'ended, 
with  the  admission  of  a  supreme  intelligence ;  and  it 
even  seems  probable,  that  Xenophanes  was  guided  in 
the  formation  of  his  system  by  a  religious,  rather  than 
by  a  purely  philosophical  interest.     As  Thales  saw 
gods  in  all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xenophanes 
saw  all  things  in  God.     Aristotle  described  his  pre- 
dominant thought,  or  feeling,  with  remarkable  liveli- 
ness and  simplicity,  by  saying,  that  he  gazed  upon 
the  whole  heaven  and  said,  that  the  One  Being  was 
the  Deity.  ^     The  changes  which  Thales  attributed  to 
the  One  Being  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  unintelligible  in 'them- 
selves.    He  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
thing  could  come  into  being,  or  could  cease  to  be. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  he   absolutely 
denied  the  reality   of  external  objects,  or  regarded 
their  varying  aspects  as   mere  illusions.      But  the 
precise  mode  in  which  he  attempted  to  reconcile  their 
multiplicity  and  manifold  transformations  with   the 
unity  and  unalterable  indentity  of  the  Deity,  who, 
though  all  mind,  was  still  one  with  the  world,  is  a 
point  Avhich  cannot  be  determined  from  the  fragment- 
ary remains  of  his  works,  and  on  which  we  are  left  to 
form  uncertain  conjectures.      If,  as  some  accounts 
might  lead  us  to  believe,  he  for  this  purpose  made  a 
distinction  between  the  senses  and   the  reason,   he 
would  have  the  honour  of  opening  a  new  and  very 
important  field  of  speculation,  as  the  earliest  inquirer 

'  Met  i.  5.  (If  rhy  Z\ot^  oCpavoy  ivuf  A^tf^ar  t^  ^y  clva/  ^<ri  rhy  6e<JK. 
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into  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.     And  at  all     chap 

events  he  suggested  the  distinction,  which  was  more      ^"^ 

strongly  insisted   on   by  his   follower    Parmenides. 

Xenophanes  was  not  so  immersed  in  his  ontological 

speculations  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  nature,  and 

had  formed  a  system,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 

very  fiar  removed  from  that  of  Thales,  as  he  was  led 

by  geological  observations  to  similar  conclusions  on 

the  primitive  state  of  the  world.  ^     He  was  the  first 

Greek  philosopher  who  openly  rejected  the  popular 

superstition,  which  he   referred   to  its  true   source, 

the  tendency  of  man  to  assimilate  the  objects  of  his 

worship  to  his  own  nature,  and  he  inveighed  against 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  for  attributing  to  the  gods  actions 

unworthy  of  the  divine  character.     He  also  attacked 

several  doctrines  of  his  philosophical  contemporaries 

or  predecessors  ^,  and  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself 

better  in  refuting  their  opinions  than  in  establishing 

his  own. 

Parmenides,  a  native  of  Elea,  whose  early  youth 
seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  advanced  age  of 
Xenophanes,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he  received 
his  personal  instructions,  pursued  the  same  direction. 
But  he  set  out,  not  like  Xenophanes,  from  the  idea  of 
deity,  but  from  the  notion  of  being;  he  expressly 
grounded  his  system  on  the  distinction  between  sense 
and  reason,  as  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  on  the 
one  hand  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  time, 
space,  and  motion,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  admitted 

'  He  supported  his  opinion,  that  earth  and  sea  were  once  mingled  in  one  mass, 
by  referring  to  sea-shells  found  in  midland  regions  and  in  the  bowels  of  mountains, 
to  the  impressions  of  fish  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  and  to  similar  phenomena 
obaerred  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and  elsewhere.  Origen.  PhU.  14.  This  seems  to 
imply  that  no  preceding  phUosopher  had  made  the  same  use  of  the  like  observa- 
tkmi.     See  above,  p.  148.  not  2. 

'  Bitter  (t  p.  452.)  finds  an  allusion  to  Pythagorean  doctrines,  where  it  would 
seem  that  Xenophanes  might  have  had  Anaximander*s  Awtipoy  in  view.  The 
Pythagorean  tenets  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  controverted,  even  if  they  were 
formed  so  early,  seem,  according  to  Bitter's  own  observation  (p.  356.),  to  have  been 
kept  longer  secret 
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CHAP,     so  much  of  a  real  foundation  for  the  appearances  of 
^^^    ,  nature,  as  rendered  them  not  unworthy  of  attention, 


V 


and  even  constructed  a  peculiar  physical  theory  to  ex- 
plain them.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  his  case, 
as  in  his  master's,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
mode  of  reconciling  these  seemingly  inconsistent  vie¥ra.  | 
His  fellow-citizen,  friend,  and  disciple,  the  courageous 
and  unfortunate  Zeno,  and  Melissus  of  Samos,  who 
united  great  military  talents  and  experience  with  his 
philosophical  pursuits,  chiefly  exercised  their  dialectic 
subtlety  in  combating  both  the  dogmas  of  other  phi- 
losophers and  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  and  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  earnest  in 
search  of  truth,  they  seem  too  often  to  have  descended 
to  sophistical  paradoxes,  which  need  aU  the  indulgence 
that  can  be  claimed  for  an  early  stage  of  science.  Zeno 
himself  was  sometimes  ranked  among  the  Sophists, 
whose  pernicious  influence  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  notice,  and  thus  the  Eleatic  school,  which 
in  its  outset  was  distinguished  by  a  religious  philo- 
sophy, insensibly  contracted  a  close  affinity  with  a 
class  of  men,  who  laboured  to  destroy  both  philosophy 
and  religion, 
pwioeophi-  We  may  here  mention  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
ture.  history  of  the  early  philosophical  literature,  which  cor- 

responds to  the  character  of  the  several  schools  and 
systems.  Of  Thales  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
he  wrote  any  thing,  nor  whether  some  verses  —  about 
two  hundred — which  were  attributed  to  him,  contained 
an  account  of  his  physical  doctrines,  or  were  merely  a 
collection  of  practical  maxims  and  precepts,  such  as 
were  ascribed  to  all  those  who  were  numbered  among 
the  Seven  Sages.  His  younger  contemporary  Anaxi- 
mander  unfolded  his  theory  in  a  prose  work,  and  his 
example  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  same  school.  The  specimens  left  of 
their  writings  show  that  their  loss  is  to  be  regretted  in 
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a  literary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  chap. 
infonnation  which  they  would  have  afforded.  Their  ,J^ 
style  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  early  his- 
torians :  its  simplicity  was  relieved  by  the  bold  poetical 
images  in  which  their  thoughts  were  frequently  veiled. 
On  the  other  hand,  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  ex- 
plained and  defended  their  systems  in  verse,  which 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  poetry,  though  the  former 
was  the  author  of  several  moral  elegies,  which  were  not 
deficient  in  poetical  merit,  and  of  a  historical  epic, 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind,  on  the  foimdation  of  Co- 
lophon, and  the  migration  to  Elea.  The  remains  of 
the  philosophical  poems  breathe  a  strain  of  oracular 
solemnity  and  obscurity,  and  to  contemporary  readers 
must  have  supplied  the  absence  of  all  purely  poetical 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  by  the 
interest  of  new  and  mysterious  trains  of  thought,  • 
struggling  in  vain  for  an  adequate  expression.  But 
a  metrical  vehicle  did  not  so  well  suit  Zeno's  dialectic 
genius,  and  he  adopted  a  more  appropriate  instrument 
of  controversy  in  the  dialogue,  which  in  his  hands 
was  probably  a  very  dry  form,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  the  attractions  which  were  afterwards  iiiparted  to 
it  by  the  highest  efforts  of  Attic  eloquence. 

The  Eleatics  appear  likewise  to  have  suggested  some  Empedo- 
features  of  the  system  framed  about  the  middle  of  the    ^ 
fifth  century  by  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  which  he 
also  imfolded  in  a  poetical  form.     It  neither  has  so 
much  philosophical  interest,  nor  exerted  such  influence 
in  after  times,  as  to  demand  notice  here.     In  another 
point  of  view— as  a  man  who  combined  philosophy      ' 
with  religion  and  an   ascetic  morality,   assumed  a 
priestly  character,   possessed  an  insight  into   some 
secrets  of  nature  unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
by  all  these  means  acquired  a  powerful  ascendant 
over  them,  and  was  regarded  mth  a  religious  awe  — 
Empedocles  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Epimenides 
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CHAP,     and  Pythagoras,  the  fbunder  of  the  second,  and  the 
,  most  celebrated,  of  the  western  schools,  which  indeed 

might  perhaps  claim  precedence  by  a  few  years  of  the 
Eleatic.^  We  have  reserved  it  for  this  place,  both  as 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  Ionian  schools,  and' 
because  it  will  lead  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  political  i 
condition  of  some  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  which 
we  have  already  mentioned, 
pythigom.  The  history  of  Pythagoras  is  obscured  by  a  cloud 
of  legends,  through  which  little  can  be  distinguished 
beyond  the  leading  outlines  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  was  a  native  of  Samos,  bom  about  b.  c.  570,  and 
by  his  mother's  side  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  island. 
But  his  father  Mnesarchus  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  a  foreigner  and  not  of  purely  Greek  origin, 
though  it  was  disputed  whether  he  was  a  Phoenician, 
or  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  or  Imbrus, 
to  a  branch  therefore  of  the  Pelasgian  race.  Like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  early  life  of  Pythagoras, 
the  sources  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  aid  he  received  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  travelled  in  the  East,  at  least 
in  Egypt,  and  that  he  derived  some  instruction  from 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  if  not  from  Anaximander.^     To 

'  He  was  commonly  classed  among  the  Pythagoreans  (see  Stun,  Empedocles, 
§  3. ).  But  Ritter  has  established  his  connection  with  the  Eleatics  by  a  carefiil 
comparison  of  his  remains  with  those  of  Parmenldes.  Perhaps  the  other  opinion 
was  suggested  by  the  resemblance  between  his  character  and  that  of  Pythagoras. 
Tet  beside  his  doctrine  concerning  the  soul,  his  Sphere-god,  which  absorbs  and 
assimilates  portions  of  the  realm  of  strife,  and  his  two  opposite  principles,  which 
are  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity,  seem  to  come  nearer  to  some  peculiar  features  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  By  others  again,  both  ancients  and  modems  (as 
Relnhold  Geschicftte  der  Philosophies  i.  p.  66.),  he  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Ionian  school,  as  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  He  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  author  of  an  eclectic  system.  But  see  Brandis  in  the  essay  above  referred 
to,  p.  123.  fol. 

■  Apollon.  ap.  Porphyr.  De  Vit  Pyth.  2.  Tradition  indeed  can  have  but  little 
weight  on  a  point  of  this  nature.  But  as  to  Pherecydes  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  been  unanimous.  As  to  Anaximander,  and  Thales,  who  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras,  our  belief  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  probability — 
whatever  it  may  be — that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  most  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  his  day.  With  regard  to  Pherecydes  the  tradition 
may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  another,  according  to  which  he  was  the  first  Greek 
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his  stay  in  Egypt  he  was  most  likdy  indebted  not  so  chap. 
much  for  any  positive  knowledge  or  definite  opinions 
as  for  hints  which  roused  his  curiosity,  and  impressions 
which  decided  the  bias  of  his  mind.  In  the  science  of 
the  Egyptians  he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow ;  but 
in  their  political  and  religious  institutions  he  saw  a 
mighty  engine,  such  as  he  might  wish  to  wield  for 
nobler  purposes.  It  is  equally  credible  that  he  was 
initiated  in  several  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  mysteries, 
even  if  there  should  be  no  ground  for  the  conjecture, 
that  he  inherited  some  secrets  of  a  mystic  lore  from 
Pelasgian  ancestors.^  We  may  here  remark  that 
among  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  learned  as  to  the  Greek  mysteries,  none 
seems  more  probable  than  that  which  holds  them  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  a  worship,  which  preceded 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  and  its  attendant 
rites,  grounded  on  a  view  of  nature  less  fanciful,  more 
earnest,  and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical 
thought  and  religious  feeling.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
fid  how  far  they  were  ever  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
exposition  of  theological  doctrines  difiering  from  the 
popular  creed.  But  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the 
century  which  followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  in- 
tercourse between  Greece  and  Egypt,  some  attempts 
were  made  to  connect  the  mystic  legends,  which  were 
either  exhibited  in  mimic  shows,  or  conveyed  in 
hymns,  with  a  sort  of  speculative  system,  which  may 
here  and  there  have  contained  some  features  derived 
fix)m  the  East;   and  that  the  authors  of  this  new 

vho  tau^fbt  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  no  traces  of  an  intercourse  with 
Thales  or  Anaximander  can  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to 
Pyt|uigorasv  and  therefore  the  question  is  one  which  it  is  equally  unimportant 
and  dilllcult  to  decide.  This  is  still  more  the  case  as  to  the  other  aUeged  teachers 
of  Pythagoras,  as  Bias  of  Prlene,  and  obscure  names,  such  as  Creophilus  and 
Hermodamas.  Bitter  has  made  some  Judicious  remarks  on  this  sul^ect  in  his 
GttckieMte  dtr  PythagarUchen  PhUoiophie,  p.  15.  foil. 

'  Bitter  L  p.  350.  But  the  story  of  the  mystagogue  Aglaophamus,  who  is  said 
to  have  admitted  him  to  the  Orphic  mysteries  at  Libethra,  where  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  his  arithmetical  theology,  is  perhaps  a  &ble  not  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  lamblichus.     See  Lobeck  Aghoph,  p.  723. 
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CHAP,     learning  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  the  J 

^^      thority  of  Orpheus,  and  other  venerable  names 

Thracian,  Lycian,  or  Hyperborean  bards  and  prophe 

It  was  now  perhaps  that  the  views  of  the  initial 

began  to  be  extended  beyond  the  present  life,  a 

that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  'w 

made  a  basis  for  the  assurance  of  higher  privilej 

than  had  before  been  held  out  to  them.     Whether 

was  from  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  source  that  Pytl 

goras  drew  the  peculiar  form  of  this  doctrine  whi 

he  adopted  —  that  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  —  ^ 

cannot  determine ;  Pindar's  allusions  seem  to  indies 

that  in  his  time  it  had  been  long  fistmiliar  to  t 

Greeks.^ 

pythi^o.         Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  w 

rejn^phuo-   ^sgi^jned  the  title  of  a  philosopher.     K  this  was  so, '. 

probably  did  not  intend,  as  has  been  conmionly  im 

gined,  to  deprecate  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  but 

profess  himself  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  it ;  thou( 

on  the  other  hand  the  well-known  story  which  e 

plains  the  origin  of  the  name,  suggests  an  entire 

false  notion  of  his  view  of  life,  so  far  as  it  implies  th 

he  regarded  contemplation  as  the  highest  end  of  humi 

existence.^    His  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge  he  shan 

with  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he  was  disti: 

guished  by  his  strong  bent  for  mathematical  studic 

and  for  all  connected  with  them.    Several  remarkab 

discoveries  in  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy  a: 

attributed  to  him®,  and  his  whole  philosophy  was  tl 

result  of  this  predilection.     We  are  the  less  incline 

to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his  system,  as  it 

ahnost  certain  that  he  never  committed  it  to  writinj 

and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  doctrines  whic 

1  See  Diflsen.  on  Pindar  OL  U.  68.  ind  Fngni.  Thren.  4. 

'  The  ptailoeopber  it  like  the  tpectator  at  the  Olympic  games,  who,  while  oth( 
an  attracted  by  ambition  or  gabi,  comes  only  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity.  S 
Ckao  Tom.  IHqk.  ▼.  8.  and  Davis'ft  note. 

■  See  ProfesMir  Powell's  History  of  Natural  PhUotophy,  p.  19—21. 
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are  called  Pythagorean,  to  distinguish  what  belongs  chap. 
to  him,  and  what  to  his  disciples  and  their  followers. 
We  can  only  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  its 
character  and  tendency,  so  far  as  they  may  be  col- 
lected with  some  degree  of  safety.  It  seems  clear  that 
Pythagoras  not  only  conceived  that  numbers  repre- 
sented the  essence  and  properties  of  all  things,  but 
attributed  to  them  such  a  real  objective  existence  as 
rendered  them  capable  of  serving  as  materials  or  ele- 
ments in  his  construction  of  the  imiverse ;  a  process, 
of  which  no  satisfactory  accoimt  has  yet  been  given, 
which  does  not  imply  that  he  confounded,  first  a  nu- 
merical unit  with  a  geometrical  point,  and  then  this 
with  a  material  atom.-^  He  thus  on  one  side  pointed 
the  way  to  the  physical  theory  afterwards  maintained 
by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived.  But  it  is  extremely  improba- 
ble that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  followers,  ever  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  atomic  theory  of  modem  science. 
On  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  be  justly  chargeable 
with  a  large  part  of  the  absurdities  and  superstitions 
which  claimed  the  sanction  of  his  name  in  the  latest 
period  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  which  exerted  such 
a  powerftd  and  mischievous  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  many  succeeding  ages.  For,  innocent  as  he  may 
have  been  of  such  an  intention,  he  probably  opened  a 

'  This  remark  has  been  considered,  by  an  author  very  much  better  qualified  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  as  a  eriUeism  which 
9ppear»  to  jdaee  Myitenu  of  phytical  j^ulo§ophy  under  reqmsUions  too  tevere 
(Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  SeieuceM,  i.  p.  63.).  But  it  was  meant  simply 
to  express  the  imprtMsion  that  had  been  left  on  my  mind  by  the  most  elaborate 
explanations  I  had  seen  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras.  And  it  appears  that 
Aristotle  experienced  a  like  difficulty,  and  attributed  the  same  defect  to  the 
Pythagorean  system.  See  Metaph.  xiv.  2.  {wSS^y  XF^  vtortvam  its  hri  rotovros 
ipt0/i6s ;  t  e.  has  ol^jective  existence.  Compare  Brandis  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  IL 
p.  218.,  and  Geechichte  der  Griechiech-Rimiecheu  PAiZosopAie,  L  p.  446.)  and 
xIt.  3.  Korrk  rh  wottof  i^  h(uBim¥  rii  ^wruA  a^fwra,  ix  /lii  ix^rratif  fidffos  ftufik 
Mo^imiTa  ix^"'"'^  Kov^6rrfTu  koX  fidpos,  ioUcauri  (sc.  ol  nvOory6petoi)  vcpl  &AAm; 
obpcLTov  Kiy^tw  kcI  owidrw,  AAA*  oh  rw  aia$iir&p,  and  towajrd  the  end  of  the 
chapter :  hrttSii  Kooftowoiowri  iral  t^viriK&s  /SouAorrm  \iy*uf,  Sdcoioi'  abroin  i^frdfiuf 
ri  wfpl  ^wrtvs,  iK  84  rris  vw  &^imu  fM$69ou. 
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CHAP,     door  for  all  these  chimeras,  not  only  in  the  mysterious 

»      ,  virtue  which  he  attributed  to  nimibers,  but  likewise 

in  the  still  more  abstruse  speculations  by  which  he 
ascended  to  the  first  principles  of  number  itself,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  contrast  variously  expressed  by 
his  followers  as  one  between  light  and  darkness,  or 
between  good  and  evil,  and  perhaps  equivalent  to  that 
between  mind  and  matter,  reason  and  sense.^  These 
opposite  principles  were  represented  indeed  as  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  unity,  but  also  as  issuing  out  of  it. 
And  thus  the  First  Cause  itself  was  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  its  own 
original  imperfection. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  philosophy  of  P3rtha- 
goras  would  have  been  more  sober,  and  might  not 
have  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  incoherent  dreams, 
but  for  the  symbolical  and  mystic  veil  which  he  threw 
over  it,  and  which  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  though  it  could  not  secure  them 
against  the  revolution  by  which  they  were  at  last 
frustrated.  For  the  history  of  the  human  mind  his 
institutions  are  perhaps  less  interesting  than  his  phi- 
losophy ;  but  for  the  history  of  Greece  his  philosophy 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  throws  some  light  on  the 
character  of  his  institutions.  The  accoimts  which 
have  been  preserved  of  their  origin  and  their  fate, 
though  perplexed  by  many  contradictions,  serve  for  a 
time  to  break  the  obscurity  which  commonly  rests 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy. 

Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to   have   found 
na.'""     Polycrates  ruling  at  Samos  on  his  return  from  his 

'  Aristotle,  Met  L  5.  enumerates  ten  pairs  of  these  opposite  principles,  which 
according  to  some  Pythagoreans,  on  account  of  the  virtue  ascribed  to  the  number 
ten,  included  all  or  the  most  important  elements  of  the  universe.  We  sul^oin  the 
list,  which  may  give  some  notion  of  the  character  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  adapt  itself  to  the  most  fanciful  combinations.  They  are : 
Limit  and  Unlimited ;  Odd  and  Even ;  One  and  Many ;  Right  and  Left ;  Male 
and  Female ;  Still  and  Moved ;  Straight  and  Curve ;  Light  and  Darkness ;  Good 
and  Evil ;  Square  and  Oblong.  These,  as  the  ancients  perceived,  are  only  ten 
different  aspects  of  one  vague  idea. 
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eavels  in  the  East,  and  his  aversion  to  the  tyrant's  chap. 
jovemment  was  sometimes  assigned  as  the  motive 
rfaich  led  him  finally  to  quit  his  native  island.  K 
here  was  any  foundation  for  this  story,  it  must  pro- 
lably  be  sought,  not  in  any  personal  enmity  between 
lim  and  Polycrates  —  who  is  said  to  have  furnished 
im  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Amasis  —  but 
1  his  conviction,  that  the  power  of  Polycrates  would 
ppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  designs.  For  it 
3enis  certain  that  before  he  set  out  for  the  West  he 
ad  already  conceived  the  idea  to  which  he  dedicated 
16  remainder  of  his  life,  and  only  sought  for  a  fit 
lace,  and  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  carry  it  into 
flFect.  We  however  find  intimations,  that  he  did  not 
iave  Samos  until  he  had  acquired  some  celebrity 
mong  the  Asiatic  Greeks^,  by  the  introduction  of 
«rtain  mystic  rites,  which  Herodotus  represents  as 
ilosely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those  which 
j^ere  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
as  their  reputed  founder.  But  as  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  religion  was 
an  object  that  Pythagoras  ever  proposed  to  himself 
ipart  from  his  political  views,  we  could  only  regard 
'hese  mysteries,  supposing  the  fact  ascertained,  in 
he  light  of  an  essay  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
ounded  the  disposition  or  the  capacity  of  his  country- 
nen  for  the  reception  of  other  more  practical  doctrines. 
The  fame  of  his  travels,  his  wisdom,  and  sanctity,  had 
•robably  gone  before  him  into  Greece,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  stayed  some  time,  partly  perhaps  to  en- 
irge  his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten  his  repu- 
ation.  It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  purpose  that 
e  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  found  a  model 
f  government  and  discipline  more  congenial  to  his 

'  Ritter  infers  this  from  the  story  that  Zamolxis  had  served  Pythagoras  In 
ainos  (Herod,  iv.  95.),  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  fame  of  his  IcanUng  had 
ached  Heraclitus.     Neither  argument  is  decisive. 
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^xi^'     habits  of  thinking,  than  he  could  have  met  with  any 
^  where  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.     If,  as  is  highly 

probable,  he  stopped  on  the  same  journey  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  it  was  perhaps  less  from  either  curiosity 
or  devotion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  oracles,  and  of  forming  a  useful  con- 
nection with  their  ministers.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
he  was  indebted  for  many  of  his  ethical  dogmas  to 
Themistoclea  of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess.  The 
legends  about  his  appearance  at  Oljonpia  —  where  he 
is  said  to  have  shown  a  thigh,  like  the  shoulder  of 
Pelops,  of  gold  or  ivory,  and  to  have  fascinated  an 
eagle  as  it  flew  over  his  head  —  may  very  well  be  con- 
nected with  this  journey,  and  would  indicate  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  person  partaking  of  a  superhu- 
man nature,  and  as  an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven. 
How  far  he  excited  or  encouraged  such  a  delusion,  is, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  very  difficult  to  determine ;  but 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  he  did  not  rely  solely 
on  his  genuine  merits  and  acquirements,  but  put  for- 
ward marvellous  pretensions,  which,  he  must  have 
been  conscious,  had  no  real  ground,  and  which,  we 
must  suspect,  were  calculated  to  attract  the  venera- 
His  preten-  tiou  of  the  crcdulous.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
aions.  ^Yie  claim  he  laid  to  the  privilege  —  conferred  on  him, 

as  he  asserted,  by  the  god  Hermes  —  of  preserving  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  many  states  of  existence 
which  his  soul  had  passed  through ;  an  imposture 
attested  by  his  contemporary  Xenophanes,  who,  as 
his  character  in  this  respect  stands  much  higher  than 
that  of  Pythagoras,  appears  to  have  treated  it  in  his 
elegies  with  deserved  ridicule.^ 
Pythagoras  What  wcrc  the  precise  motives  which  induced  him 
finally  to  fix  his  residence  among  the  Italian  Greeks, 

*  Diog.  Tiil.  36.  Pythagoras  is  represented  as  interceding  for  a  dog  which  was 
bowilDg  under  the  lash,  on  the  ground  that  he  recognised  the  voice  of  a  deceased 
friend,  whose  soul  had  migrated  into  the  animal. 
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ind  particularly  at  Croton,  is  only  matter  for  conjee-     ^^ap. 
tore.     The  peculiar  salubrity  of  tiie  air  of  Croton,  its  t 
iristocratical  government,  a  state  of  manners  which, 
^ough  falling  far  short  of  his  idea,  was  advantageously 
dontrasted  with  the  luxury  of  Sybaris,  might  suffice 
k)  determine  his  choice,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
nrcomstances  in  its  condition  which  opened  a  pros- 
pect of  successful  exertion.    In  fact  however  the  state 
if  parties  in  Croton  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  there, 
leems  to  have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  un- 
iertaking  which  he  meditated.     Causes  of  discord 
were  at  work  there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring 
dties,  very  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  strug- 
^  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  at  Rome. 
There  was  a  body,  called  a  senate,  composed  of  a 
thousand  members,  and  probably  representing  the 
descendants  of  the  more  ancient  settlers,  invested 
with  large  and  irresponsible  authority,  and  enjoying 
privileges,   which  had   begun  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  people.     The  power  of  the  oligarchy  was 
still  preponderant,  but  apparently  not  so  secure  as  to 
render  all  assistance  superfluous.     The  arrival  of  a 
stranger,  outwardly  neutral,  who  engaged  the  venera- 
tion of  the  multitude  by  his  priestly  character,  and 
by  the  rumour  of  his  supernatural  endowments,  and 
was  willing  to  throw  all  his  influence  into  the  scale  of 
the  government,  on  condition  of  exercising  some  con- 
trol over  its  measures,  was  an  event  which  could  not 
but  be  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  privileged  class. 
And  accordingly  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  foimd  the 
utmost  readiness  in  the  senate  of  Croton  to  favour  his 
designs. 

The  real  nature  of  these  designs,  and  of  the  means  oiiject  of 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execu-  ^  '^^^ 
tion,  is  a  question  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity  of 
many  inquirers,  and  has  been  variously  solved,  ac- 
cording to  the  higher  degree  of  importance  which 
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CHAP.  Pythagoras  has  been  supposed  to  have  attached  to 
religion,  or  to  philosophy,  or  to  government.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  his  object  was  not  exclusively,  or 
even  predominantly,  reUgious,  or  philosophical,  or 
political,  and  that  none  of  these  objects  stood  in  the 
relation  of  an  end  to  the  other  two,  as  its  means.  On 
the  other  hand  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  opinion 
of  a  modem  author^,  that  the  aim  of  Pjrthagoras  was 
to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  Dorian  state.  This  is  perhaps 
in  one  sense  more,  and  in  another  less  than  he  really 
attempted,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dorians  rather  than  the  views  of  Pythagoras. 
His  leading  thought  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
state  and  the  individual  ought,  each  in  its  way,  to  re- 
flect the  image  of  that  order  and  harmony  by  which 
he  believed  the  universe  to  be  sustained  and  regu- 
lated ;  and  he  only  expressed  the  religious  side  of  this 
thought,  when  he  said,  that  the  highest  end  of  human 
existence  was  to  follow  or  resemble  the  Deity.  But 
he  was  aware  that  this  sublime  idea  can  never  be  fully 
embodied  in  this  sublunary  world,  and  that  a  wise 
man  will  be  content  with  slowly  approaching  the  un- 
attainable mark,  and  in  worlang  upon  others  will 
adapt  his  exertions  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  to  the  imperfection  of  those  whom  he 
has  to  deal  with.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of 
Lycurgus,  and,  still  nearer,  those  of  Zaleucus  and 
Charondas,  who  had  legislated,  not  many  generations 
earlier,  the  one  for  Locri,  the  other  for  Catana,  on 
principles  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  that  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  later  times  they  were  numbered  among  his 
disciples.  This  however  was  probably  something  more 
than  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  foimd  at  Croton 
would  have  permitted  him  to  undertake,  and  yet  less 

*  MiiUer  Dor.  ilL  9.  15.  He  goes  beyond  F.  Schlegel,  who,  in  his  essay  on 
Plato's  Diotima  (  Werk,  iT.  p.  109.),  had  noticed  the  Dorian  character  of  the 
Pytliagorean  institutions. 
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than  he  might  hope  to  accomplish  by  different  means,  chap. 
He  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  a  code  of  laws ; 
nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  assmned  any  public 
office.  He  instituted  a  society  —  an  order  we  might 
now  call  it  —  of  which  he  became  the  general.  It 
was  composed  of  young  men  carefully  selected  fix)m 
the  noblest  families,  not  only  of  Croton,  but  of  other 
Italiot  cities.  Their  number  amounted,  or  was  con- 
fined, to  three  hundred  ;  and  if  he  expected  by  their 
co-operation  to  exercise  a  sway,  firmer  and  more  last- 
ing than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magistrate,  first  over 
Croton,  and  in  the  end  over  all  the  Italian  colonies, 
his  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  visionary  or  extravagant. 

According  to  our  view  of  this  celebrated  society,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  presented  such  a 
variety  of  aspects,  as  to  mislead  those  who  fixed  their 
attention  on  any  one  of  them,  and  withdrew  it  from 
the  rest.  It  was  at  once  a  philosophical  school,  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood,  and  a  political  association ;  and 
all  these  characters  appear  to  have  been  inseparably 
united  in  the  founder's  mind.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  upright  intentions  in  Pythagoras,  which 
ought  to  rescue  him  fi-om  all  suspicion  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, that  he  chose  for  his  coadjutors  persons  whom 
he  deemed  capable  of  grasping  the  highest  truths 
which  he  could  communicate,  and  was  not  only  will- 
ing to  teach  them  all  he  knew,  but  regarded  the  ut- 
most cultivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  des- 
tined them.  His  lessons  were  certainly  not  confined 
to  particular  branches  of  mathematical  or  physical 
science,  but  were  clearly  meant  to  throw  the  fiillest 
light  on  the  greatest  questions  which  can  occupy  the 
human  mind.  Those  who  were  to  govern  others  were 
first  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  to  comprehend  the 
place  which  they  filled  in  it.     The  Pythagorean  phi- 
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CHAP,     losophy  may  indeed  appear  singularly  foreign  to 
.   "^      business  of  a  statesman ;  but  we  know  that  some 


the  greatest  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  hai 
been  nourished  in  such  speculations,  and  the  effector 
of  the  exercise  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  imp<»rt«j 
ance  of  the  scientific  results. 
Beugion  of       It  is  Certain  that  religion  was  intimately  conned 
pythagons.  ^^j^  ^^e  institutions  of  Pythagoras,  and  it  may  nofei 
be  too  much  to  say^,  that  it  was  the  centre  in  which 
they  rested,  or  the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  fabric, 
and  the  main  bond  of  union  among  his  followers. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  either  what  kind  of  reli- 
gion it  was,  or  in  what  manner  it  acted.     And  its 
importance  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  obscurity; 
for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  secrecy  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  fraternity  were  enveloped,  related 
not  to  its  philosophical  doctrines,  nor  even  to  its  poli- 
tical designs,  but  to  its  religious  observances.     In 
^  what  relation  however  this  mystic  religion  stood  to 

that  of  the  public  temples,  is  very  doubtful.  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  inveighed,  as  bitterly  as  Xeno- 
phanes,  against  Homer  and  Hesiod,  for  degrading 
their  divine  personages^,  but  he  professed  the  highest 
reverence  for  the  objects  of  the  popular  superstition. 
It  is  true  that  he  reduced  the  gods  to  so  many  niun- 
bers :  but  this  was  a  theological  nicety,  and  did  not 
concern  the  multitude  which  saw  him  bow  at  their 
altars.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  mys- 
teries conveyed  any  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the 
common  opinions.  It  is  most  probable,  and  the  story 
which  was  current  among  the  Greeks  on  the  Helles- 
pont about  the  imposture  of  Zamobds  seems  to  con- 
firm this  conjecture^,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  mys- 
teries was  to  inculcate  the  dogma  of  the  immortality 

*  With  Hitter,  In  both  the  works  above  referred  to. 

'  Diog.  Laert  Tiii.  21.     On  the  other  hand  see  Porph.  De  V.  P.  xxxii. 

'  Her.  iv.  95.     Compare  the  story  told  by  Hermippus  in  Diog.  viii.  41. 
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and  migrations  of  the  soul,  which  might  be  easily  chap. 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  generous  ^^^ 
enthusiasm.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  religion 
was  made  to  hallow  all  the  relations  into  which  the 
associates  entered,  that  it  cemented  their  mutual 
attachment,  and  exalted  their  veneration  for  their 
master.  It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  mys- 
teries appear  to  have  been  open,  though  perhaps  not 
in  their  last  stage,  to  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  political  society.  Thus  women  seem  to  have 
been  admitted  to  them,  and  hence  we  find  a  long  list 
of  female  Pythagoreans.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
much  the  influence  of  the  institution  must  have  been 
enlarged  by  such  an  accession. 

Whether  Pjrthagoras  had  formed  any  definite  poll-  hu  poutica] 
tical  theory,  is  another  disputable  point.  It  is  not  even  ^  *^ 
certain  that  he  wished  to  see  his  disciples  placed  in 
public  oflices,  though  the  state  was  to  be  their  proper 
and  highest  sphere  of  action  —  much  less  that  he  de- 
signed they  should  constitute  a  separate  body  clothed 
with  legal  authority.  His  preference  of  one  form  of 
government  to  another  probably  depended  on  the 
facility  with  which  it  lent  itself  to  his  views ;  but  that 
in  general  his  sentiments  were  rigidly  aristocratical 
could  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  if  there  were  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  fact.^ 

The  candidate  who  sought  admission  into  the  order,  contutu. 
if  his  first  appearance  satisfied  the  eye  of  the  master,  JJ^"e^.**^ 
who  is  said  to  have  placed  great  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment of  physiognomies  ^,  had  to  pass  through  a  period 
of  probation  and  discipline.  Various  accounts  are 
given  of  the  term  and  the  rules  of  this  noviciate,  and 
of  the  classes  into  which  the  disciples  were  distributed.^ 

1  One  is  rather  surprised  at  the  tone  of  uncertainty  with  which  Bitter  (i.  p.  352. ) 
ezpresses  himself  on  this  point 

•  Gen.  N.  A.  i.  9. 

'  The  most  general  distinction  seems  to  be  that  between  the  Exoteric  and 
EwUric :  some  authors  believed  that  the  name  distinction  was  expressed  by  the 

M  4 
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XIL 


^Ti^**'  ^*  seems  to  be  plainly  implied  by  all  the  traditions  on 
,  the  subject,  that  for  a  time  at  least  they  exchanged 
their  domestic  habits  for  a  new  mode  of  life,  which 
was  regulated  in  its  minutest  details  by  the  will  of 
Pjrthagoras.  In  these  regulations  he  may  have  been 
guided  by  the  Dorian  practice,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  in  Crete  and  Sparta ;  though  the  at- 
tention which  he  paid  to  music  and  gymnastics,  as  the 
two  main  elements  of  education,  was  both  conformable 
to  national  usage,  and  might,  have  resulted  spon- 
taneously from  his  philosophical  views.  No  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  the  stories  which  are  told  of 
the  abstinence  which  he  is  said  to  have  prescribed.^ 
To  preserve  the  vigour  of  body  and  mind  by  strict 
temperance,  was  no  doubt  his  first  object ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  also  restricted  the  diet  of  his 
followers  by  several  prohibitions,  which  had  no  other 
than  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  were  intended  to  im- 
press some  moral  or  religious  truths.  It  must  however 
be  observed  that,  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  was  famed  for  his  medical  skiU,  and  he  has  even 
been  thought  to  have  founded  the  first  scientific  school 
of  medicine  ^,  which  before  his  time  had  been  almost 
exclusively  cultivated  by  the  priesthood  of  certain 
temples,  which  were  frequented  for  the  sake  of  mira- 
culous cures.  And  his  character  might  incline  him 
to  follow  many  fanciful  analogies  in  the  regulation  of 

terms  PythagorUt  and  Pythagorean.  These  tenns  only  signify  certain  grada- 
tions, without  marking  the  nature  of  the  sul^ject  as  religious,  philoeophlcal,  or 
political.  Whereas  others  spoke  of  a  division  into  tebattici,  poiitiei,  and  mathe- 
matid,  or  a  class  of  religion,  a  class  of  politics,  and  a  class  of  science ;  but  to  this 
they  added  three  gradations :  Pythagoricit  Pythttgorei,  Pythagori»Utf  according  to 
the  more  or  less  familiar  intercourse  enjoyed  with  the  master.  Rltter  conceives 
that  the  distinction  of  classes  related  only  to  the  religious  mysteries.  Tet  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  scale  of  degrees  In  philosophy  as  Gelllus 
describes  (1.  9. )  under  the  names,  Actutid^  Mathematici^  Physici. 

^  Some  authors  represent  him  as  forbidding  all  animal  food,  others  all  kinds  of 
fish,  others  beans  ;  whereas  Aristoxenus,  a  writer  of  great  credit,  asserted  that  he 
preferred  beans  to  all  other  vegetables.  It  seems  probable  that  he  only  Interdicted 
certain  parts  of  animals,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  and  perhaps  of  pulse. 

'  Wachsmuth  H.  A.  ilL  p.  487.  Schlosser,  1.  L  p.  399.,  supposes  him  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  medicine  at  Croton. 
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diet,  which  is  represented  as  the  main  point  to  which  ^^^^• 
he  applied  his  art.  If  his  disciples  shared  their  ordi-  ^ 
nary  meals  together,  after  the  Spartan  custom,  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  fabulous  exaggeration, 
by  which  they  are  said  to  have  thrown  all  their  posses- 
sions into  a  common  stock.  Their  union  was  more 
intimate  than  that  of  kindred;  according  to  some 
authors  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  relatives,  who 
saw  themselves  treated  comparatively  as  strangers  ^ ; 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  the 
purity  and  constancy  of  their  friendship.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  the  Three  Hundred,  who  were 
admitted  to  the  last  secrets,  rehgious,  philosophical, 
and  political,  that  their  master  had  to  unfold,  were 
bound  together  and  to  him  by  an  oath,  which  was 
perhaps  invested  with  pecufiar  solemnity  by  its 
mysterious  form.^  It  was  a  precept  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras  to  show  respect  to  an  oath,  to  be  slow  in 
taking  it,  and  steadfast  in  keeping  it.^ 

The  ambition  of  Pythagoras  was  assuredly,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  truly  lofty  and  noble :  he  aimed 
at  establishing  a  dominion  which  he  believed  to  be  that 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  supremacy  of  minds 
enlightened  by  philosophy  and  purified  by  religion, 
and  characters  fitted  to  maintain  an  ascendant  over 
others  by  habits  of  self-command.  Yet  the  failure 
of  his  undertaking,  which  however  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  total  one,  seems  to  have  been  owing  not 
altogether  to  the  violence  and  malignity  of  tlie  passions 
which  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  in  part  also  to  the 
weakness  and  rudeness  of  the  instruments  which  he 
employed.  He  found  or  thought  himself  compelled 
to  become  a  party  in  a  contest,  where  the  right 
certainly  did  not  lie  all  on  one  side.   We  are  informed 

•  lambUch.  De  P.  V.  255.  •  The  rerptucrvs. 

'  Iambi.  144.  Those  who  quitted  the  society  were  accounted  as  dead.  Origen 
c.  Celsum,  IL  1 2.  ol  Uv0ay6p€ioi  Ktyordcpta  <^Ki^uovy  roh  uerii  rh  wporfKor^ycu  M 
ptKoco^lav  iraXuf^pofiiicaaty  M  rhy  iBiuniKby  0iop, 
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CHAP,     that  at  first  he  obtamed  unbounded  influence  over  aft 
.  classes  at  Croton,  and  eflFected  a  general  reformatiim: 


enoe  at 
CroCoii* 


His  influ-  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  that  in  other  Italian 
cities  he  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either 
to  counteract  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocratical  government  where  it  had  given  way  W 
tyranny  or  democracy.  The  senate  of  Croton  is  saidlf 
to  have  pressed  him  to  guide  it  with  his  counsels  ^ ; 
which  may  signify  that  he  was  invited  to  accept  tha 
office  of  a  chief  magistrate,  or  even  a  dictatorial 
authority.  But  he  seems  always  to  have  remained 
in  a  private  station,  and  the  conjecture  that  his  Three 
Hundred  formed  a  legal  assembly,  which  was  raised 
above  the  Senate  ^,  is  the  more  improbable,  because 
they  are  said  to  have  included  several  citizens  of  other 
states.^  Yet  they  had  gained  a  predominance,  both 
at  Croton  and  elsewhere,  which  had  perhaps  excited 
both  the  hostility  of  the  party  whose  interests  they 
opposed,  and  the  jealousy  of  that  which  they  espoused, 
long  before  the  event  which  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  their  ruin.  We  do  not  venture  to  decide 
what  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  charge 
which  was  brought  against  them,  of  attempting  to 
abolish  the  popular  assembly,  which  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  been  very  narrowly  limited  in  its  powers. 
But  the  charge  would  not  be  refuted  by  any  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  ancient  constitution,  which 
they  may  have  made  when  innovations  were  proposed 
on  the  side  of  democracy  *,  even  if  it  related  to  the 
period  preceding  their  final  breach  with  the  com- 
monalty.     It  would  seem  however  that  they  fell 


1  Val.  Max.  vili.  15.  £.  1. 

*  Niebuhr  Hist,  of  EotM,i.  p.  158.  (transL  of  ed.  3d)  coi^jectured  that  the 
three  hundred  Pythagoreans  were  the  senate.  He  could  scarcely  mean  that  they 
superseded  the  Tliousand. 

3  Iambi  241. 

*  Iambi.  257.  Tet  great  stress  is  laid  on  this  fact  by  Krische,  De  Soeietati§ 
a  Pythoffora  condita  ScopOt  p.  88. 
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chiefly  through  an  overweening  confidence  in  their     chap. 
own  strength.  vj^ 

The  civil  dissensions  of  Sybaris  had  at  length  come  vuum  at 
to  a  head,  and  broke  out  in  a  general  insurrection  ^*»^ 
against  the  oligarchs,  who  probably  drew  the  supplies 
of  their  proverbial  luxury  from  encroachment,  either 
violent  or  fraudulent,  on  the  popular  rights.  The 
insurgents  headed  by  a  leader  named  Telys,  who  was 
most  likely  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  and  had 
some  private  animosity  to  gratify,  did  not  observe 
the  modesty  of  the  Roman  plebeians.  They  not  only 
compelled  their  lords,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
to  quit  the  city^;  but,  when  the  exiles  had  taken 
refuge  at  Croton,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  surrendered.  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  exerted  his  influence  with  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Croton,  to  induce  them  to  reject  this  im- 
perious requisition;  and  on  this  occasion  he  must 
have  had  the  good  feelings  of  all  parties  on  his  side. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  strong  indication  of  the  progress 
of  discontent  at  home,  if  on  such  a  point  he  had  any 
opposition  to  encounter.  The  summons  however  was 
resisted,  and  Croton  accepted  the  challenge  which 
accompanied  it,  and  armed  for  war.  Sybaris  is  said 
to  have  sent  three  hundred  thousand  men,  perhaps 
her  whole  serviceable  population,  into  the  field.  The 
forces  of  Croton  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  third  of 
this  number ;  but  they  were  commanded  by  Milo,  a 
disciple  of  Pjrthagoras,  who  seems  to  have  united  the 
abilities  of  a  general  with  the  bodily  strength  for 
which  he  was  celebrated  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
They  were  also  animated  by  the  presence  of  Callias, 
a  seer  sprung  from  the  gifted  lineage  of  lamus,  who 
came  over  to  them  from  Sybaris,  with  tidings  that 

'  It  is  po68lble  that  these  may  be  the  Troezenians  mentioned  by  Aristotle  F6I.  v. 
2.  10.  Bat  it  is  not  so  clear  from  the  context  as  Wesseling  (on  Diod.  zii.  9.)  re- 
presents. 
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CHAP,     their  enemies  were  threatened  by  adverse  omens  ^; 

i  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  they  were  exasperated 

&C.610.    by  the  cruel  fate  of  thirty  of  their  citizens,  who  had 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sybaris,  and  were  ba^ 
barously  murdered  there.^     The  spirit  thus  in&sed 
into  them  would  better  explain  the  issue  of  the  coa- 
flict  than  either  the  prowess  of  Milo,  to  which  Diodonu 
absurdly  atributes  it,  or  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  they  were  reported  to  have  thrown  the  enemy's  I 
cavalry  into  disorder.®     The  two  hosts  met  on  Uiel 
banks  of  the   Trionto,   and  victory  declared  itself  j 
for  Croton.     It  was  probably  after  the  battle  that  a 
reaction,  which  if  it  had  happened  sooner  must  have 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  took  place  at  Sybaris,  in 
which  Telys  and  his  principal  partisans  were  mas- 

Destruction  sacrcd  at  the  altars.*  But  this  sally  of  revenge  or 
^  despair  came  too  late  to  save  the  imfortunate  city  from 
its  doom.  The  conquerors  advanced  with  irresistible 
force,  and  resolved  to  sweep  Sybaris  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  She  was  emptied  of  her  remaining 
inhabitants,  sacked,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a 
river  (the  Crathis)  was  turned  through  the  ruins,  to 

«  ^  e^.    obliterate  all  traces  of  her  departed  sreatness.^ 

a  C.  604.  1       1         1^      1 

Suppression       Ahc  Senate  ot  Croton,  and  the   rythagorean   as- 
of  the  py-    sociates,  seem  to  have  been  elated  with  this  victory, 

toagorean  '  . 

society.  and  to  have  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their 
cause,  and  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits. 
When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
spoil,  and  of  the  conquered  land^,  they  insisted  on 
retaining  the  whole  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and 

'  Her.  V.  44.  The  Sybarites  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  con- 
querors had  been  also  aided  by  the  arms  of  Dorieus,  the  yoimger  brother  of  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes. 

*  PhyUirchusin  Athen.  xii.  p.  521.  D. 

'  Aristotle  in  Athen.  p.  520.  D.  Their  horses  were  trained  to  dance  to  the 
flute,  and  were  attracted  by  a  band  of  flute-players  into  the  enemy's  lines. 

*  Heracl.  Pont  in  Athen.  p.  521.  F.  »  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263. 

*  It  seems  clear  that  the  conquered  land  was  the  principal  sul^ect  of  contention. 
The  many  desired  r^y  iopCicniroy  iraToucAT;povx^0^yai,  according  to  Apollonius  in 
Tamblichus,  255. 
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refused  to  concede  any  share  to  those  who  had  earned  chap. 
it  all  by  their  toil  and  blood.  It  may  have  been  now 
that  they  thought  they  saw  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  silencing  all  opposition  by  suppressing  the  popular 
assembly.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  they  probably 
miscalculated  the  effects  of  the  public  success,  which 
may  have  raised  the  spirits  of  their  domestic  ad- 
versaries as  high  as  their  own.  The  commonalty  was 
not  awed,  but  only  irritated  by  the  attempt.  Its 
fury  was  directed  against  the  society,  chiefly  it  is  said 
by  Cylon,  a  noble  and  wealthy  man,  who  is  believed 
to  have  been  rejected  by  Pjrthagoras,  when  he  sought 
to  be  admitted  among  his  followers.  A  tumult  took 
place,  in  which  the  populace  set  fire  to  Milo's  house, 
where  the  Pythagoreans  were  assembled.  Many 
perished,  and  the  rest  only  foimd  safety  in  exile.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at  Croton 
during  this  commotion ;  the  general  belief  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  died,  not  long  after,  at  Metapontum.^ 
The  rising  at  Croton  appears  to  have  been  followed 
by  similar  scenes  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Caulonia,  Locri,  and  Tarentum,  which  would  prove 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
every  where  disclosed  the  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Greece,  but  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  continued  to  prevail  for  many 
years  in  the  cities,  which  had  been  seats  of  the  society. 
Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Achaeans  of  the  mother  country,  and  sixty  of 
the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.  But  their  pre- 
sence seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
perhaps  through  their  opposition  to  the  democratical 
institutions  which  Croton  and  other  cities  adopted 
from  Achaia  ^ ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  some 

1  According  to  Tsetzes,  ChiL  zL  Hist.  366.  of  hoDger,  after  a  fiut  of  forty  dayi, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses. 
•  Polyb.  ii.  39. 
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CHAP,     celebrated  Pythagoreans  in  Greece,  who  had   been 

^  driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  political  adversaries^ 

while  othA:«  remained  there,  and  endeavoured  with 

partial  success  to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  the 

order.^ 

>  On  the  blBtory  of  Pythagoras  and  his  society  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
fonnation  are  the  accoonts  of  his  life  in  Diogenes,  Porphyrias,  and  lambUchoi, 
which  however  require  to  be  read  with  great  caution.  They  are  careftilly  sifted 
by  Bitter  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned.  On  the  political  character  of  the 
society  then  are  some  excellent  remarks  in  Welcker*s  IntnAuiion,  to  Tlkeogmst 
p.  zlv. — 1.  This  is  also  the  main  sul^ect  of  Krische's  Essay  De  Seopo,  kc,  whicb, 
though  written  with  a  strong  bias,  will  convey  more  information  than  Bficali^ 
dlAise  and  rhetorical  narrative.  We  cannot  dose  this  slight  sketch  of  the  vast 
and  deeply  interesting  sul^ject  treated  in  the  present  chapter,  without  expressing 
our  regret  that  it  has  not  yet  employed  some  able  hand  in  a  separate  work  worthy 
of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  M.  Raoul  Bochette*s  history,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  its  industrious  and  intelligent 
author,  will  be  chiefly  usefiil  to  his  successor,  as  an  example  of  almost  all  the 
fkults  which  he  ought  to  avoid.  At  least  one  half  of  it  is. a  mass  of  the  dullest  and 
roost  unpoetical  fictions,  expanded  into  the  empty  form  of  a  political  history  ;  and 
in  the  remainder  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  any  of  the  foots  which  alone  render 
the  sul^ect  interesting.  No  view  of  any  social  relations  enlivens  the  dry  inves- 
tigation of  dates,  events,  and  persons.  Tliis  however  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
defect,  but  as  a  limit  which  the  author  prescribed  to  himself.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  will  be  found  to  undertake  and  accomplish  something  more 
and  better.  Perhaps  a  greater  number  of  particular  histories  — moiMi^ryapAies  as  the 
Germans  call  them  —  is  wanted  to  prepare  a  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

AFFAIB8  OF  THE  ASIATIC  OHEEES  TO  THE  YEAB 

B.  C.  521. 

m 

Rise  of  the  Lydian  Monarchy,  —  Irruption  of  the  Cimmerians. 
Gyges  makes  war  upon  the  lonians.  —  Alyattes  attcLcks  Mi- 
letus.— Accession  of  Crasus. —  Croesus  subdues  the  lonians. 

—  Prosperity  of  CroRsus.  —  The  Medes  and  Persians.  — 
Cyrus  dethrones  Astyojges.  —  Makes  War  upon  Croesus,  — 
Capture  of  Sardis,  —  Cyrus  makes  War  on  the  lonians,  — 
Heroism  of  the  Phocceans,  —  And  of  the  Teians,  —  The 
Persians  subdue  Asia  Minor,  —  Death  of  Cyrus,  —  Condi- 
tion of  Egypt.  —  Cambyses  invades  Egypt,  —  Enterprises 
of  Cambyses, — Poly  crates, —  Spartan  Expedition  to  Samos. 

—  Death  of  Polycrates.  —  Revolutions  at  the  Court  of  Per- 
sia. —  Darius  Hystaspis  mounts  the  Throne.  —  J3Si  Institu- 
tions.—  Their  Defects.  —  Persian  Manners. 

While  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  were     chap. 
flourishing  in  freedom,  commerce,  wealth,  arts,  and  , 
anns,  a  power  was  growing  up  by  their  side,  which.  Rise  of  the 
stronor  in  their  disunion,  ffradually  encroached  on  their  ^^^^^ 

^  '  ^  .     .     T  monarchy. 

territory,  and  in  the  end  crushed  their  independence. 
Between  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus  and  the  river 
Hermus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  Pactolus, 
rises  a  lofty  hill,  looking  down  on  a  broad  and  fruitfiil 
plain,  into  which  the  vales  of  the  Hermus  and  the 
Caystrus  open  toward  the  East.  This  hill,  steep  on  all 
sides,  on  one  precipitous,  had  been  from  very  early 
times  the  citadel  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  over 
the  surrounding  region,  and  the  city  of  Sardis  had 
sprung  up  at  its  foot.  The  people  whose  capital  Sardis 
had  become  in  the  period  when  Grecian  history  begins 
to  be  genuine  and  connected,  were  the  Lydians ;  but 
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CHAP,     their  settlement  in  this  tract  was  comparatively  re- 
.  cent :  for  some  generations  after  the  Trojati  war  the 

Maeonians,  apparently  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  occupied 
the  same  seats ;  and  the  Lydian  monarchy  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  conquest,  by  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  were  either  expelled  or  subdued. 
This  revolution  however  is  nowhere  expressly  re- 
corded :  it  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Homer  as  to  the  Lydians,  from  the  probability  that 
the  Maeonians,  as  most  of  the  other  tribes  that  were 
scattered  over  the  western  side  of  Asia  Minor  before 
the  Trojan  war,  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeks 
than  the  Lydians,  and  finally  from  the  certain  fact, 
that  in  the  period  to  which  the  Lydian  conquest  of 
Maeonia,  if  admitted,  must  be  referred,  great  changes 
frequently  occurred  in  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Asia.^  Herodotus  only  explains  the  later  name  of  the 
country,  by  relating  that  the  Maeonian  people  came 
to  be  called  Lydians  after  Lydus  son  of  Atys ;  but 
according  to  his  calculation  this  event  must  have 
happened  before  the  Trojan  war :  for  the  dynasty  of 
the  Heracleids,  which  succeeded  the  descendants  of 
Lydus,  is  said  to  have  reigned  five  hundred  years, 
before  it  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Mermnadae,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  precedes  the  seventh  century  before 
our  era.  It  is  probable,  though  only  to  be  received 
as  a  conjecture,  that  the  accession  of  this  last  dynasty 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  real  foundation  of  the 
proper  Lydian  monarchy,  and  that  this  is  the  his- 
torical substance  of  the  tradition,  that  Gyges,  the 
first  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  his  master  Can- 
daules.  He  is  said  to  have  been  aided  by  Carian 
auxiliaries,  and  the  Carians  looked  upon  the  Lydians 
as  a  kindred  race,  and  acknowledged  Lydus  as  the 
brother  of  Car,  as  well  as  of  Mysus. 

'  See   Volcker  in    the    Rhein.  Mug.  fur  PhiLl   p.  198.  folL      Ueber  Spurtn 
avtIandUcher  GiftterkuUe  bet  Homer. 
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It  is  however  more  certain  and  more  important,  that  chap. 
with  the  commencement  of  this  new  dynasty  a  new  ,  ^"^  , 
period  opened  for  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Hitherto  the  irniptionof 
inland  rerions  had  been  continually  disturbed  by  the  ^«  cim- 
irruption  of  Thracian  and  other  barbarous  hordes, 
some  of  which  permanently  established  themselves, 
while  others  passed  like  a  tempest  over  the  land.  The 
fiercest  of  these  were  the  Treres  and  the  Cimmerians, 
who  are  so  described  as  to  make  it  doubtfiil  whether 
they  were  distinct  nations  or  branches  of  the  same  race. 
The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  ancient  elegiac 
poetry  express  the  terror  with  which  the  lonians,  and 
Ephesus  in  particular,  viewed  the  approach  of  the  Cim- 
merians, who  had  taken  Sardis,  and  were  encamped 
with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the  Caystrus,  when 
the  Ephesian  poet  Callinus  earnestly  implored  Jupiter 
to  save  his  native  city  from  their  ferocious  host.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Candaules,  Magnesia  on 
the  Maeander  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  savage  invaders  made  the  calamity 
of  the  ruined  city  proverbial :  but  their  inroad  wms 
only  transient,  and  the  next  year  the  Milesians  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  site.  The  Cimmerians  how- 
ever afflicted  the  peninsula  during  a  longer  term,  and 
issuing  from  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of 
Paphlagonia,  more  than  once  overran  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  south.  In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  the  successor  of 
Gyges,  they  again  took  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel; 
they  were  perhaps  called  away  by  tidings  which  they 
may  have  heard  of  the  still  fiercer  Scythians,  who 
had  entered  Asia,  it  is  said,  in  pursuit  of  them,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  grandson  of  Ardys, 
Alyattes,  was  powerful  enough  finally  to  deliver  Asia 
from  the  Cimmerians,  about  the  same  time  that  it 
was  freed  by  the  Medes  from  the  presence  of  the 
Scythians. 

In  the  mean  while  the  kings  of  Lydia  were  growing 
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more  and  more  formidable  to  their  Greek  neighbours. 
The  people  was  warlike,  yet  conversant  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  ready  to  profit  by  Greek  inventions,  as 
well  as  to  blend  Greek  usages  with  their  native  Asiatic 
manners.  The  coimtry  was  rich,  especially  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  it  was  from  the  Lydians  that  the 
lonians  first  learned  the  art  of  coining  them.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  also  indebted  to  them,  if  not 
for  the  art,  for  the  earliest  materials  of  writing.  The 
farther  the  Lydians  pushed  their  conquests  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  the  more  impatient  they  naturally  grew 
of  being  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  more  ambi- 
tious  of  subjecting  the  flourishing  cities  on  the  coast 
to  their  empire.  The  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  long  thwarted  their  plans,  and  for  a  time 
preserved  the  independence  of  the  Greek  colonies; 
but  when  they  had  rid  themselves  of  this  obstacle, 
there  was  no  power  in  the  west  of  Asia  that  could 
any  longer  bar  their  progress.  Gyges  is  said  to  have 
taken  Colophon,  and  to  have  invaded  the  territories 
of»  Smjnma  and  Miletus.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Troas,  and  the  Milesians  were  obliged 
to  obtain  his  permission  before  they  foimded  Abydus 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  that  region.^  His  son 
Ardys  prosecuted  the  war,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Prien^.  The  third  king  Sadyattes  bent  his  attacks 
chiefly  against  Miletus,  and  his  successor  Alyatt^s  con- 
tinued these  hostilities.  They  were  not  however 
carried  on  so  as  either  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
city,  or  to  inflict  any  deep  wound  on  her  prosperity. 
During  eleven  successive  years,  five  of  which  belonged 
to  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  the  Lydian  army  marched 
every  summer  into  the  Milesian  territory,  to  the  sound 
of  festive  music,  as  if  for  purposes  of  revelry.^     It 

*  Strabo,  xUL  p.  590. 

*  Herod,  i.  1 7.  ^h  avpiyywif  rt  Koi  TnfiKrlBotp  koI  ab\ov  yvpaucrftov  rt  Koi  ipJipritov, 
Pindar  (Atben.  xiv.  37.)  said  of  Terpander  that  he  invented  the  fidp€tTos : 

Hp&ros  iy  Mirvouri  Av^v 
"VaXfibv  Atni^tryyov  iftjfrikas  iueo6t»if  wriKrilios, 
But  compare  Athen.  xiv.  p.  627.  d. 
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wasted  the  fruits  of  the  husbandman's  labour ;  but  chap. 
left  the  houses  standing,  that  he  might  not  be  deterred 
from  tilling  the  land.  Beyond  this,  except  when  they 
ventured  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  Milesians 
suffered  no  harm :  their  town  was  secure  from  attack, 
and  the  sea  supplied  them  with  provisions  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  probable  however  that  the  Lydian  kings 
reckoned  on  the  effect  these  inroads  might  produce  in 
disposing  the  citizens,  when  they  should  grow  weary 
of  a  lingering  war  that  deprived  them  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  gardens  and  vineyards,  to  submit  to 
dieir  powerful  neigbour.  In  the  twelfth  of  these 
yearly  expeditions  an  accident  happened,  which  for  a 
time  relieved  the  city  from  this  vexation.  The  Lydians 
had  set  fire  to  a  field  of  ripe  com  near  a  temple  of 
Athene :  the  flames  spread  till  they  caught  and  con- 
^med  the  «>cred  b  Jding.  A.  th^  en/of  .the  ca.- 
paign  the  king  fell  sick,  and  ascribing  his  illness  to 
the  sacrilege  committed  by  his  troops,  listened  to  the 
admonition  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded 
him  to  repair  the  insult  offered  to  the  sanctuary. 
This  alarm  seems  to  have  inclined  his  thoughts  to 
peace;  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  should 
have  been  deceived  by  the  stratagem  related  by 
Herodotus.^  Miletus  was  at  this  time  governed  by 
Thrasybulus,  who,  informed  of  the  oracle  that  Alyattes 
had  received,  made  preparations,  it  is  said,  to  play 
upon  the  envoy  whom  he  expected  from  him.  A  herald 
came  to  demand  an  armistice,  till  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt :  he  was  instructed  to  mark  the  signs  of 
the  famine  and  distress  which  the  king  believed  must 
by  this  time  prevail  in  the  city :  but  Thrasybulus  took 
such  measures  that  nothing  but  tokens  of  plenty  and 
rejoicing  met  his  eye.  When  Alyattes  heard  the 
report  of  his  messenger  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 

*  It  should  not  however  be  thought  conclusive  against  the  fiurt,  that  a  similar 
stratagem  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  by  Bias  at  Friend.     Diog.  Laert  L  83. 
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€HAP.     disheartened,  that  he  not  only  built  two  new  temples 
,  ^"'      in  the  place  of  the  one  burnt,  but  concluded  a  treaty 


of  peace  and  alliance  with  Miletus. 

After  this  event,  according  to  the  same  historian, 
he  reigned  more  than  fifty  years,  and  at  last  died 
without  gaining  any  other  advantage  over  the  Greeks 
than  the  reduction  of  Smyrna.  But  in  his  lifetime 
his  two  sons  by  diflferent  mothers,  Croesus  and  Pan- 
taleon,  disputed  the  succession,  and  he  declared  in 
favour  of  Croesus,  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Adramyttium  and  the  plain 
of  Thebe.^  It  may  have  been  at  this  period  that 
Croesus  was  engaged  in  a  war  mentioned  by  Strabo 
with  the  Bithynian  prince  Prusias,  who  foimded 
Prusa  (Brussa)  at  the  foot  of  the-Mysian  Olympus.* 
We  also  read  that  Croesus  took  a  share  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  his  father  made  into  Caria  ^,  though  with 
what  success  is  not  recorded.  But  those  who  would 
fain  find  historical  truth  in  a  delightftil  story  told  by 
Herodotus,  of  a  visit  paid  by  Solon  to  the  court  of 
Croesus,  are  willing  to  collect  from  these  hints,  that 
the  Athenian  sage,  though  he  could  not  on  any  reason- 
able calculation  have  seen  the  son  of  Alyattes  on  the 
throne,  might  have  found  him  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  and  perhaps  flushed  with 
recent  victory,  when  he  warned  him  of  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of  human 
happiness. 
Accession  of  Croesus  bccamc  king  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  (b.  c. 
560),  and  now  at  least,  if  not  before,  he  accomplished 
all  that  his  father  had  undertaken.  He  began  by  laying 
siege  to  Ephesus,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  tyrant 

>  Mic.  Damasc.  p.  269.  ed.  Tauchn.  Compare  Strabo  xiii.  p.  613.  rb  *A8pa- 
jiWriov  ^v  8c  iroTc  irwh  Aiffiois,  Kot  wv¥  IIi^Aeu  AvSicu  KdKoxhnoi  iv  *Aipafivni^, 

*  xii.  p.  564.  KrifffjM  UpoiMrlov  rov  irphs  Kpoiaov  iroXffiiiircanos,  The  reading 
however  is  doubtful ;  though  it  seems  hardly  safe  to  substitute  Kitpoy  on  the 
ground  of  the  passage  in  Memnon  (ap.  Phot.  229  b.  39  Bekk.). 

'  Nic.  Damasc.  u.  s. 
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Pindarus,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Alyattes.  chap. 
By  his  advice  the  citizens  commended  their  town  to  ,  ^^^ 
the  protection  of  their  tutelary  goddess,  by  fastening  crasua 
a  rope  between  its  walls  and  those  of  her  temple,  which  '"^ues  the 
stood  nearly  a  mile  off:  Croesus  is  said  to  have  treated 
them  with  great  lenity,  but  to  have  compelled  Pindarus 
to  resign  his  power  to  his  son.^  With  like  success  he 
attacked,  one  after  another,  all  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
continent  that  still  retained  their  independence.  The 
mildness  of  the  terms  he  offered,  his  personal  reputa- 
tion, and  the  character  of  his  government,  may  have 
contributed  to  make  the  conquest  easy.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  a  moderate  exercise  of  substantial  power : 
with  a  tribute  which  was  rather  a  sign  of  submission 
than  a  sensible  burden :  but  in  every  other  respect  he 
appears  to  have  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  regulate 
their  own  concerns.  Where  the  supreme  authority  had 
before  been  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  tyrant,  sure 
of  protection,  would  generally  be  glad  to  maintain  his 
station,  though  with  a  slight  sacrifice  of  dignity,  under 
the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  prince :  and  probably  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  nowhere  so  active,  that  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  existing  constitution  and 
laws  might  not  seem  cheaply  purchased  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  dependence  on  a  foreigner. 

When  Croesus  had  thus  become  master  of  the  whole 
western  coast,  he  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the 
adjacent  islands.  He  was  preparing  to  raise  a  fleet 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  them,  when  a  Avise  Greek 
diverted  him  from  his  design,  by  reminding  him  that 
he  was  about  to  expose  his  Lydians  to  the  chances  of 
an  imequal  conflict,  on  an  element  to  which  they  were 
strangers.  He  therefore  turned  his  views  tq  a  different 
side,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  on  the  main  land,  till 
they  included  aU  the  nations  that  dwelt  westward  of 

*  Herodotus  does  not  mention  either  Pindarus,  or  the  event  of  the  siefi^  which 
can  only  be  collected  fh>m  the  accounts  of  iElian  iii.  26.  and  Folycnus  vi.  50. 
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CHAP,     the  river  Halys,  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians  excepted. 
^™''      The  Lydian  empire,  when  it  had  attained  this  com- 


of  Croesuib 


pass,  was  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  that  the 
Greeks  had  yet  known,  otherwise  than  by  distant  and 
prwperity  Uncertain  rumour.  The  fame  of  Crcesus  resounded 
through  Greece.  The  streams  of  Lydia  were  believed 
to  roll  over  golden  sands,  the  bowels  of  the  mountains 
to  be  filled  with  silver ;  and  as  the  king's  treasure 
was  large,  his  hand  was  open ;  he  loved  the  Greeks, 
and  gladly  received  them  at  his  court,  respected  their 
oracles,  and  enriched  them  with  magnificent  oflTerings, 
and  was  disposed  to  cultivate  the  firiendship  of  their 
leading  states.  The  Lacedaemonians  wanted  gold  to 
adorn  the  image  of  a  god,  and  sent  to  Sardis  to  pur- 
chase it ;  Croesus  gave  them  all  they  required.  The 
Athenian  Alcmseon  had  befriended  the  king's  envoys 
at  Delphi ;  Croesus  invited  him  to  his  capital,  and 
permitted  him  to  take  as  much  gold  dust  as  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  smiled  at  the 
artifice  by  which  he  contrived  to  make  the  precious 
burden  as  heavy  as  possible,  and  rewarded  his  in- 
genuity by  doubling  the  present.^  If  the  needy  were 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  experiencing  this  munificence, 
the  wise  also  came,  to  see,  to  learn,  and  to  teach.  So 
either  Pittacus  or  Bias  had  given  the  advice  which 
deterred  Croesus  from  the  imprudent  enterprise  on 
which  he  was  embarking  against  the  islanders.  So  it 
was  believed,  that  Solon,  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
was  drawn  by  curiosity  to  Sardis,  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  king ;  that  he  alone  gazed  without 
envy  or  admiration  on  the  wonders  of  the  palace,  and 
surprised  Croesus  by  preferring  death,  after  high 
duties  well  discharged,  to  a  life  brightened  only  by 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  still  subject  to  her  f5pown. 

•  If  we  might  belicTc  JEllan.  V.  H.  Iv.  27.,  Cronus  during  his  fiithcr's  life 
received  a  small  present  from  one  Pamphaes,  a  ciHxen  of  Prien^,  and  requited  it, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  with  a  waggon-load  of  silver. 
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The  lesson  was  forgotten,  till  the  prosperity  of  Croesus     chap. 
had  roused  the  envy  of  the  gods  to  disturb  it  by 
domestic  calamities  and  a  humbling  reverse.      The 
former  do  not  belong  to  history^;   the  latter  was 
brought  about  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  eariiest  times  to  which  the  Greeks  could  trace  The  Medes 
the  course  of  events  in  Western  Asia,  the  Aramaean,  ^^^^' 
or  Assyrian,  race  had  established  a  powerful  monarchy, 
the  capital  of  which  was  perhaps  first  seated  on  the 
Euphrates,  afterwards,  when  another  tribe  of  the 
same  nation  gained  the  mastery,  on  the  Tigris.  Sub- 
sequent revolutions  broke  this  empire  into  two  parts : 
and  Babylon  and  Nineveh  became  each  the  capital  of 
an  independent  kingdom.  The  Medes,  a  people  of 
widely  different  blood,  manners,  and  religion,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  was 
fidling  to  decay  through  wealth  and  luxury,  shook  off 
their  yoke^  united  their  forces  under  one  ruler,  came 
down  from  their  mountains  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  and  began  in  their  turn  to  make  conquests 
in  the  west  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of  Alyattes  their 
dominions  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  after- 
wards the  boundary  of  the  Lydian  empire.  Nineveh 
trembled  before  the  Median  king  Cyaxares ;  he  was 
only  interrupted  in  his  designs  against  it  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Scythians,  who  during  eight  and  twenty 
years  plundered  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia.  Cyax- 
ares exterminated  them  by  a  treacherous  massacre ; 
but  even  before  this  event  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Nineveh,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchy  Babylon  alone  re- 
mained independent.  A  war  then  broke  out  between 
the  Median  and  Lydian  kings,  the  end  of  which  is 
marked  by  an  eclipse,  which  Thales  had  predicted.^ 

>  See  PkOohgieal  MuMtum,  i.  p.  121.,  and  Tolcker  in  Rhein,  Mua.  f,  Phil,  i, 

p.2ia 

'  On  the  various  dates  assigned  to  this  eclipse,  see  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  41 8.^ 
who  prefers  the  opinion  which  Axes  it  in  May  b.  c.  603. 
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CHAP.     Through  the  mediation  of  their  common  allies,  tbt 
.  ^^^  ,  kings  of  Cilicia  and  Babylon,  peace  was  concluded^ 
and  sealed  by  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  ot 
Alyattes  and  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares. 

In  the  reign  of  Astyages  a  new  revolution  changed 
the  face  of  Asia :  a  new  people  rose  up,  and  overthrew 
the  Medes,  by  the  same  means  through  which  thejr 
had  overpowered  the  Assyrians,  and  by  which  almost 
all  the  changes  that  have  befallen  the  Asiatic  empires 
have  been  effected.  The  Persians  occupied  a  moun- 
tainous land,  separated  by  a  more  fertile  tract  fix)in 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  which  bears  their  name.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  habits  and  their  rank :  the  greater  num- 
ber were  wandering  shepherds :  three  were  accounted 
more  noble  than  the  rest,  and  one  of  these  contained 
the  house  of  the  Achaemenids,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  whole  nation  with  peculiar  reverence.  In  lan- 
guage and  character  this  people  was  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Medes  than  to  the  Assyrians. 
Their  manners  were  simple  and  pure  ;  the  land 
afforded  few  temptations  to  luxury,  and  the  youth 
even  of  the  higher  classes  were  accustomed  to  plain 
food  and  a  homely  dress.  They  were  trained  from 
their  childhood  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  speak 
truth,  and  pay  every  one  his  due.  They  worshipped 
the  elements,  the  heavens,  and  the  orbs  of  day  and 
night ;  but  without  temples,  altars,  or  images.^  Each 
sacrificed  for  himself ;  and  when  the  victim  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  supreme  God,  it  was  taken  up  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  hill.  The  only  office  of  the  priest 
was  to  accompany  the  rite  with  a  prayer  or  a  hjnnn. 
Cyrus  While  the  Medes  were  a  conquering  nation,  the 

A^^^  Persians  submitted  to  them.  But  under  Astyages 
the  vigour  of  his  people  seems  to  have  declined  in  an 
interval  of  undisturbed   peace   and  prosperity,  and 

'  See  Schmleder  ad  Curt,  lit  3.  8. 
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when  the  Persian  mountaineers  took  up  arms  with  a  chap. 
bold  and  active  leader  at  their  head,  they  easily  i 
wrested  the  sovereignty  from  their  old  masters. 
Cyrus,  the  hero  under  whom  they  fought,  was  one  of 
their  native  princes ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  revolt,  are 
concealed  imder  a  heap  of  fabulous  and  discordant 
traditions.^  The  dethroned  king  Astyages  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  allied  to  Croesus  by  marriage ;  and  if 
this  connection  was  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce 
GroBSUS  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  his  kinsman,  he 
had  others  which  it  might  serve  to  cover  as  a  pretext. 
The  empire  of  Asia  was  at  stake ;  he  himself  seemed 
to  have  as  fair  a  prospect  of  winning  it  as  an  obscure 
and  upstart  race  of  shepherds.  But  if  he  allowed 
them  to  secure  their  conquest  he  might  expect  to  see 
his  own  kingdom  invaded  by  a  superior  power.  It 
appeared  wiser  to  attack  in  time,  than  to  defend  too 
late.  He  did  not  however  venture  on  this  step  before 
he  had  carefully  explored  every  avenue  through  which 
the  gods  aflfbrded  a  glimpse  of  futurity  to  man.  He 
sent  trus  y  messengers  round  to  consult  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  oracles ;  not  however  with  blind 
Mth,  but  after  he  had  put  their  prophetic  virtue  to 
the  most  rigorous  trials.  That  of  Delphi  proved  itself 
above  all  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  its  answer 
encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his  designs  with  the 
assurance  of  success.  Yet  if  he  had  not  interpreted 
it  by  his  hopes,  it  would  have  left  him  in  darkness 
and  doubt ;  for  it  only  predicted  what  he  already 
knew,  that  his  enterprise  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  his 
enemy,  or  in  his  own.  Grateful  for  the  seeming  fa- 
vour of  the  god,  he  filled  his  treasury  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  showered  munificent  presents  on  the 
Delphians,  who  requited  him  with  all  the  honours  and 

'  His  oiigliuil  and  proper  name  was  one  which  Strabo  wrote  Agradatus ;  that  of 
Cyrus,  which  signified  the  sun,  seems  to  have  been  the  title  he  assumed  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.     See  Heeren  Ideen,  I.  i.  p.  402. 
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CHAP,     privileges  that  a  Greek  city  could  bestow.     He  thettj 
^      ^Uected  an  army  from  his  subject  provinces,  aad 
marched  against  C3mi8. 

He  crossed  the  Halys  into  Cappadocia,  not  however 
^^  with  the  intention  of  pushing  forward  into  the  domi- 
nions  of  his  adversary,  but  of  challenging  him  to  a 
conflict,  and  waiting  for  his  approach.  The  Persian 
speedily  came  up  with  a  superior  force,  swelled  from 
the  various  nations  that  lay  in  his  way.  Before  he 
tried  the  strength  of  Croesus,  he  sent  envoys  to  the 
Ionian  cities,  inviting  them  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  Lydian  yoke.  But  they  had  found 
it  too  light  to  be  anxious  for  a  change  which  would 
only  transfer  them  to  another  master,  and  they  were 
deaf  to  his  summons.  A  battle  took  place  between 
the  hostile  armies :  neither  could  claim  a  decided  ad- 
vantage ;  but  Croesus  believed  that  his  preparations 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  decree  of 
destiny,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Sardis,  to  assem- 
ble a  larger  force  during  the  winter,  and  to  renew  his 
expedition  in  the  following  spring. 
B.C.  646.  Arrived  in  his  capital,  he  despatched  his  envoys  to 
^T^r  ^  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylon,  for  both  were  his 
allies,  and  called  upon  them  for  succours :  at  the  same 
time  he  requested  aid  from  Sparta.  When  he  had 
taken  these  measures  he  disbanded  his  army,  ordering 
all  his  vassals  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
next  campaign.  It  never  came.  Before  tidings  reached 
Sardis  of  the  motions  of  Cyrus,  he  was  seen  encamped 
before  its  walls.  Croesus  had  no  force  at  his  command 
but  his  Lydian  cavalry.  With  this  however  he  still 
tried  his  fortune  in  a  desperate  battle :  he  lost  it,  and 
was  shut  up  in  his  citadel,  and  closely  besieged  by  the 
Persians.  The  fortress  was  surprised  on  its  strongest 
and  least  guarded  side,  and  Croesus,  with  his  treasures 
and  his  kingdom,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
According  to  a  legend  which,  in  the  form  in  which 
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it  is  reported  by  Herodotus,  could  only  have  become  chap. 
current  among  the  Greeks  through  their  ignorance  of  ^ 
the  Persian  customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  the  royal 
captive  was  at  first  condemned  to  the  flames,  but 
finally  spared.^  Ctesias  had  heard  something  of  a 
similar  story,  but  he  adds  a  fact  which  has  all  the  air 
of  truth,  that  a  Median  city  near  Ecbatana  was  assigned 
to  Croesus  for  his  residence :  here  he  probably  closed 
his  chequered  life. 

The  conquest  of  Lydia  established  the  Persian  mon- 
archy on  a  firm  foundation ;  an  insurrection  which 
soon  after  broke  out  there  was  speedily  quelled,  and 
that  it  might  never  recur,  the  vanquished  people  were 
deprived  of  their  arms,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  luxury.  Cyrus 
had  been  called  away  to  the  East  by  vast  designs,  and 
by  the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formidable  enemy. 
Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  city  in  the 
heart  of  his  empire ;  to  reduce  it  was  his  first  and 
most  pressing  care.  On  another  side  he  was  tempted 
by  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  Egypt :  while  his 
north-east  frontier  was  disturbed  and  endangered  by 
the  fierce  barbarians  who  ranged  over  the  plains  that 
stretch  from  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Caspian :  till  they  should  be  subdued  or  humbled  his 
eastern  provinces  could  never  enjoy  peace  or  safety. 
These  objects  demanded  his  own  presence :  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  as  a  less  urgent  and  less 
difficult  enterprise,  he  committed  to  his  lieutenants. 
Before  he  quitted  Sardis  he  had  received  envoys  from 
the  jEolian  and  Ionian  cities,  who  offered  submission 
on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  granted  to  them  by 
Croesus.  But  the  conqueror  reminded  them  of  his 
rejected  invitation,  and  taunted  them  for  their  tardy 
acquiescence  with  a  significant   fable.     The  fisher- 

^  See  Welcker  In  Rhein,  Mum.  f.  P.  zl.  p.  304.,  who  obsenres,  that  the  storj  in 
Nioolaiu  Damascenus  is  not  a  legend  or  tradition,  but  a  regular  novel. 
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CHAP,     man  stood  by  the  sea-side  and  played  upon,  his  flvie ; 
^  but  the  fish  would  not  listen^  and  kept  still  in  the 

water.  TTien  he  took  his  net  and  drew  them  out  an 
the  shorey  and  they  quivered  and  leaped;  but  it  tms 
in  the  agonies  of  death}  The  Greeks,  when  they 
heard  that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  war  and 
slavery,  began  to  prepare  for  resistance.  But  Cjrus 
in  his  anger  had  been  politic  enough  to  exempt  Mile- 
tus from  his  stem  demand  of  unconditional  submission, 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  tribute  she  had  paid 
to  Croesus,  and  thus  severed  her  from  the  cause  of  her 
brethren.  The  other  lonians  of  the  coast,  for  the  ■ 
islands  were  secure  from  invasion,  assembled  at  the 
Panionian  temple  to  consult  for  the  common  weal, 
and  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  beg  assistance 
from  Sparta.  The  Spartans  however  did  not  deem 
themselves  connected  with  the  suppliants  by  a  tie 
strong  enough  to  draw  them  into  a  contest  with  Per- 
sia :  and  they  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf. 
Yet  either  for  the  sake  of  learning  something  about 
the  Persians  and  the  state  of  Ionia,  or  under  the  sim- 
ple belief  that  their  name  would  carry  weight  with 
C3rrus,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  his  court,  and  in  lan- 
guage rather  of  command  than  of  intercession  desired 
that  he  would  refrain  from  doing  harm  to  any  Grecian 
city.  The  shepherd-king,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Sparta,  but  supposed  it  was  like  the  Ionian  towns,  a 
mart  of  busy  traffic,  bad  the  messenger  return,  and 
tell  his  countrymen,  that  Cyrus  despised  the  threats 
of  men  who  had  a  public  place  in  their  city  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  false  swearing  and  mutual  deceit. 
Such  in  his  eye  was  the  Greek  agora :  what  other  ends 
•     it  served,  what  high  thoughts  might  there  spring  up 

*  Her.  1.  241.  According  to  Diodorus  (Mai.  ii.  p.  27.)  it  was  Harpagus  who 
received  the  application,  and  who  answered  it  by  a  dif!<erent  story.  He  told  the 
Greeks  that  he  once  sought  the  hand  of  a  maiden  whose  father  betrothed  her  to  a 
more  powerful  person ;  but  afterwards  seeing  Harpagus  high  in  favour  at  court 
offered  him  his  daughter.  But  Harpagus  said,  that  if  he  accepted  her  now.  it 
should  be  not  as  his  wife  but  as  his  coQcubine. 
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in  the  minds  of  freemen,  and  be  cherished  by  the  in-     chap. 
terchange  of  words,  and  ripen  into  great  actions —      ^™' 
this  was  beyond  the  imagination  of  an  eastern  despot 
to  conceive. 

Mazares,  the  same  general  —  and  it  is  worth  ob-  cynw 
serving  that  he  was  a  Mede,  not  a  Persian  —  whom  ^^^^ 
Cyrus  appointed  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Ly-  lonians. 
dians,  after  he  had  reduced  them  to  obedience,  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  and  subdue  the  lonians,  who  had 
aided  them  in  their  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  But  he  only  lived  to  take  Prien^,  and  Magne- 
sia, and  to  ravage  the  vale  of  the  Maeander.  On  his 
death  Harpagus  (likewise  a  Mede)  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  Ionian  cities. 
His  method  of  besieging  appears  to  have  been  new  to 
the  lonians,  though  it  is  the  same  which  had  been 
long  used  in  the  civilised  states  of  Asia.  ^  It  consisted 
according  to  Herodotus  in  casting  up  mounds  against 
the  walls.  We  hear  nothing  of  battering  engines, 
though  these  too  were  already  known  in  the  East : 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Harpagus  relied 
entirely  on  his  superiority  in  numbers,  which  enabled 
him  to  raise  his  mounds  above  the  walls  of  the  city, 
to  clear  them  by  showers  of  missiles,  or  to  effect  an 
entrance  by  filling  up  the  intervening  space.  The  Heroism 
first  he  attacked  was  Phocaea.  Its  strong  walls  were  SLSCTsaiu. 
of  no  avail  against  the  continual  labours  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  their  works  were  steadily  advancing,  and  Har- 
pagus sent  a  taunting  message  to  the  besieged,  that 
he  would  be  content  if  they  would  but  throw  down 
a  single  batdement^  and  convert  one  dwelling  into 
holy  ground.  The  Phocaeans  in  reply  asked  for  a 
day  to  deliberate,  and  desired  Harpagus  in  the  mean- 
while to  draw  off  his  troops.  He  saw  through  their 
design,  and  connived  at  it.  During  the  armistice  he 
granted,  they  freighted  their  ships  with   the  most 

>  2  Sam.  zz.  15.     3  Kings,  zlz.  32.    Jerem.  vl.  6.    Habakk.  1.  10. 
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CHAP,  sacred  and  precious  of  their  treasures,  embarked  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  steered  for  Chios.  The 
Persians,  when  they  returned,  found  the  city  empty. 
The  Phocaeans  first  proposed  to  purchase  fix>m  the 
Chians  a  small  group  of  adjacent  islands  called  the 
CEnussse.  But  the  Chians  feared  lest  their  commerce 
might  suffer  from  so  close  a  neighbourhood  of  such 
active  and  enterprising  rivals,  and  refused  their  con- 
sent. The  PhoccBans  then  resolved  on  a  longer 
voyage,  in  search  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  same 
western  sea  where  they  had  already  planted  some 
flourishing  colonies.  But  before  they  abandoned 
their  country,  they  once  more  sailed  home,  and  sur- 
prised and  slew  the  Persian  garrison.  Then  they 
dropped  an  iron  bar  into  the  sea,  and  swore  that  till  it 
should  rise  up  to  the  surface  they  would  not  return 
to  PhocflBa.  Yet  before  they  had  left  the  ^gean,  the 
larger  half,  imable  to  endure  the  loss  of  their  native 
city,  repented  of  their  vow,  and  remained  behind. 
The  rest  bent  their  course  to  Corsica,  where  twenty 
years  before  they  had  founded  a  town  called  Alalia, 
and  settled  among  their  kinsmen.  But  they  were 
soon  engaged  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  AgyUa,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fleet.  After  this  disaster  they  took  their  families 
on  board  their  remaining  ships ;  a  part  joined  their 
countrymen  in  Massilia,  the  rest  made  for  Rhegium.^ 
While  they  rested  there  and  repaired  their  shattered 
navy,  they  heard  of  a  site  on  the  coast  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Lucanians,  but  where  at  that  time 
Sybaris  was  mistress.  Under  her  protection,  to  the 
south-east  of  Posidonia,  they  foimded  Elea,  which 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  a  celebrated  seat  of  arts  and 
learning,  and,  after  its  neighbours  had  fallen  under 

1  See  Dedericb  Ueber  die  GrUndung  turn  MtuttHa  in  Rhein.  Mm,  /.  Phil  W. 
I>.  109.  Their  forces  in  the  battle  were  not,  as  be  states  (p.  101.),  equal  to  tbose 
of  the  enemy.  Tbey  fought  with  sixty  galleys ;  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians, according  to  Herodotus  (i.  166.)  vyfuaX  ktoirrwpoi  i^Kwra, 
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the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  long  preserved  the  inde-     chap. 
pendence  which  its  founders  had  bought  so  dearly.       ^  ^^^  . 

The  men  of  Teos  followed  the  example  of  the  Pho-  And  of  the 
cseans ;  when  the  mound  of  the  Persians  had  risen  to  ^•^"• 
the  top  of  their  walls,  they  took  to  their  ships,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  some  time  before  a 
band  of  Ionian  adventurers  had  founded  a  town  from 
which  they  had  been  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Thra- 
cians.     The  Teians  now  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
rite ;  and  the  new  city  Abdera  flourished  like  Elea, 
innocently  renowned  for  a  peculiar  school  of  philo- 
sophy.   Before  the  Persian  invasion,  Thales  is  said  to 
have  recommended  Teos  to  the  lonians  as  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  a  new  capital,  and  to  have  advised 
them  to  concentrate  their  forces  there,  and  reduce  the 
other  cities  of  their  confederacy  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
vincial towns,  depending  on  it  as  the  general  seat  of 
government.     This  scheme  shocked  too  many  pre- 
judices and  partial  interests  to  be  well  received.     The 
Ionian  cities  fell  successively  imder  the  attacks  of 
Harpagus ;  and  even  the  islanders  thought  it  prudent 
to  disarm  the  irresistible  conqueror  by  voluntary  sub- 
mission.    While  their  new  fetters  were  still  galling 
them,  Bias  gave  them  a  counsel  similar  to  that  of 
Thales :  to  make  a  common  expedition,  and  foimd  a 
single  Ionian  state  in  the  great  island  of  Sardinia. 
But  all  were  not  capable  of  the  heroism  of  Phocsea 
and  Teos ;   and  when  they  had  recovered  from  the 
disasters  of  the  war,  the  Persian  dominion  proved 
perhaps  not  much  more  burdensome  than  tiiat  of 
Croesus.     The  worst  part  of  their  lot  was,  that  they 
were  now  compelled  to  carry  the  arms  which  they 
had  so  often  turned  against  one  another  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  master,  and  to  assist  him  in  reducing 
freemen  and  Greeks  under  the  same  yoke. 

After  -^olis  and  Ionia  were  subdued,   Harpagus  xhePer- 
pushed  his  conquests  along  the  southern  coast.     The  Asia  vn- 
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CHAP.    Carians  submitted  without  a  struggle :  only  Pedasd^ 
^™^     the  ancient  seat  of  the  Leleges,  strong  by  nature  and 
in  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  held  out  long  after 
all  around  had  yielded.     The  Dorians  of  Cnidus  had 
also  meditated  resistance,  and  while  the  Persians  were 
still  detained  in  Ionia,  had  begun  to  dig  through  the 
neck  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  which  connected 
their  peninsula  with  the  continent.     But  the  under- 
taking was  interrupted  by  religious  scruples,  and  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  Jove; 
the  work  was  abandoned,  and  Cnidus  surrendered  at 
the  first  summons  of  Harpagus.     In  Lycia  the  spirit 
of  freedom  was  more  resolute  and  reckless ;  the  men  of 
Xanthus  marched  out  of  their  city  against  the  Persian 
host,  and  when  their  little  band  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  forced  back  within  the  walls,  they  col- 
lected their  wives  and  children  and  treasures  in  the 
citadel,  and  set  it  on  fire.     While  the  flames  were 
blazing,   the   husbands  and    fathers,   having  bound 
themselves  by  a  solenm  vow,  again  sallied  forth,  and 
died  sword  in  hand.     Only  a  few  families,   which 
happened  to  be  absent  during  the  siege,  afterward 
returned  to  their  country,  and  perpetuated  the  race 
of  the   ancient    Xanthians.      Gaunus  made   a  like 
display  of  unavailing  courage.      Whatever  did  not 
bend  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  was  broken  and 
ground    to    dust:    and  after  a  few  struggles   the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  was  peacefully  acknowledged 
throughout  the  whole  of  Lesser  Asia. 

While  the  lieutenants  of  Cyrus  were  executing  his 
commands  in  the  West,  he  was  himself  enlarging  and 
strengthening  his  power  in  the  East.  After  complet- 
ing the  subjection  of  the  nations  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  laid  siege  to  Babylon.  The  voluptuous  and  un- 
warlike  people  were  protected  by  impregnable  walls, 
and  provided  with  stores  for  many  years ;  and,  if  we 
might  believe  the  accoimt  of  Herodotus,  they  would 
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perhaps  have  worn  out  the  patience  of  Cyrus,  had  he  chap. 
not  found  it  easier  to  turn  the  Euphrates  out  of  its  ^  ^^^ 
course  than  to  force  their  defences.  It  seems  doubtfiil  b.c.  529. 
however  whether  he  stormed  the  city  either  in  this  or 
any  other  manner,  and  did  not  rather  owe  his  success 
to  some  internal  revolution,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  In  Xenophon's 
romance  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  residence  at  Babylon 
during  seven  months  in  the  year ;  perhaps  we  cannot 
safely  conclude  that  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  any 
of  his  successors ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
reduction  of  this  luxurious  city  contributed  more  than 
any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests  to  change  the 
ier,  of  the.court  «,d  of  J  nation.  CyrS  him- 
self  scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of  repose. 
The  protection  he  afforded  to  the  Jews  was  probably 
connected  with  his  designs  upon  Egypt ;  but  he  never 
found  leisure  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Soon  after  Death  of 
the  fiall  of  Babylon  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  ^^^™^ 
one  of  the  nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian ; 
—  according  to  Herodotus  it  was  the  Massagetae,  a 
nomad  horde  which  had  driven  the  Scythians  before 
them  toward  the  West  —  and  after  gaining  a  victory 
over  them  by  stratagem  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  and  slain.  The  event  is  the  same  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Ctesias ;  but  the  people  against  whom  Cyrus 
marches  are  the  Derbices,  and  their  army  is  strength- 
ened by  troops  and  elephants  ftimished  by  Indian 
allies ;  and  the  death  of  Cyrus  is  speedily  avenged  by 
one  of  his  vassals,  Amorges  king  of  the  Sacians,  who 
gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Derbices,  and  an- 
nexes their  land  to  the  Persian  empire-  This  account 
is  so  far  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  that  we  do  not  hear 
fipom  him  of  any  consequences  that  followed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Massagetae,  or  that  the  attention  of  Cam- 
byses,  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyrus,  was  called  away 
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toward  the  North.     The  first  recorded  measure  of  \m 
reign  was  the  mvasion  of  Egypt. 

The  old  Egyptian  monarchy  had  been  long  ripe  for 
destruction,  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  blow  struck  by  a 
vigorous  hand,  and  protected  only  by  the  obstacles  that 
nature  interposed  against  its  invaders.  The  only  sure 
foundation  of  national  independence  had  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  and  corrupting  dominion  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  had  wasted  and  stifled  the  energies  of  the 
people.  The  caste  of  warriors,  the  privileged  hereditary 
militia,  was  so  feeble  and  helpless,  that  it  could  not 
defend  itself,  when  a  priest  who  had  moimted  the 
throne  deprived  it  of  its  honours  and  its  lands.  The 
effect  of  the  new  intercourse  opened  with  Greece  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  by  Psammetichus,  appeared  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor  Necho,  who  conceived  vast 
plans  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  which  however 
he  seems  to  have  been  thwarted  by  the  arts  of  the 
priesthpod^;  but  he  displayed  his  respect  for  the 
Greeks  by  dedicating  the  armour  in  which  he  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Jewish  king  Josiah  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae.  The  usurper 
Amasis,  who  was  on  the  throne  of  Egjrpt  at  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  had  overpowered  the  Greek  troops  of  his 
predecessor  Apries  by  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
Egyptian  forces  ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  convinced  of 
their  value ;  he  removed  them  from  their  old  quarters 
near  Pelusium  to  Memphis,  that  they  might  guard  his 
person  ^ ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  favour 
he  showed  to  their  nation.  He  assigned  the  city  of 
Naucratis  to  the  Greek  settlers,  and  gave  lands  for 
the  building  of  Grecian  temples.  When  that  of  Delphi 
had  been  burnt  down  he  contributed  largely  to  its 


*  See  Soldan  in  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  p.  135. 

*  Soldan,  u.s.  p.  137.,  thinks  that  the  ot^ect  of  Amasis  was  rather  to  secure 
himself  against  them,  by  assigning  to  them  a  station  where  they  would  be  more  in 
his  power ;  and  that  in  general  he  was  more  parsimonious  of  his  favours  to  the 
Greeks  than  his  predecessors  had  been. 
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restorafion,  and  many  other  Grecian  sanctuaries  were     chap. 
adorned  by  his  munificence.  He  cultivated  the  friend-  .  ^'"'  , 


ship  of  Sparta,  and  honoured  her  with  a  present  which   b.c.  626. 
was  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  his  people. 

It  was  against  this  prince  that  Cambyses  had  pre-  cambyaes 
pared  an  expedition  which  he  himself  conducted  in  the  ^^^ 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.     Amasis  was  conscious  of  his 
weakness,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  avert  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Persian  kings  by  every  mark  of  obsequious 
respect.     At  the  request  of  Gyms  he  had  sent  an 
E^ptian  physician  to  his  court,  and  he  did  not  even 
venture  to  refiise  the  demand  of  Cambyses,  when  he 
asked  the  daughter  of  Amasis  for  his  harem.     He  is 
said  indeed  to  have  substituted  the  daughter  of  Apries 
for  his  own ;  and  the  anger  of  Cambyses,  when  he  de- 
tected the  fraud,  was  imagined  to  have  occasioned  the 
invasion  pf  Egypt.  The  motive  however  that  impelled 
Cambyses  to  this  undertaking  undoubtedly  lies  much 
nearer  the  surface.     It  was  one  which  his  father  had 
meditated,  but  which  more  pressing  cares  had  pre- 
vented  him  from  accomplishing.      The  manner  in 
which  the  conquest  was  effected  is  variously  related. 
Ctesias  ascribes  it  to  the  treachery  of  an  Egyptian 
eunuch,   who  abused    his  master's  confidence   and 
opened  the  passes  to  Cambyses  on  condition  of  being 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom.     Hero- 
dotus, whose  authority  must  be  held  greater  in  the 
affairs   of  Egypt,   seems  to  know  nothing  of  such 
intrigues.     He  only  relates  that  Cambyses  was  aided 
by  the  counsels  of  a  Greek  who  had  deserted  the 
service  of  Amasis.     The  chief  difficulty  which  the 
invading  army  had  to  overcome  was  the  passage  of  the 
desert  that  separates  Palestine  from  Egypt.     At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Greek,  Cambyses  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Arabian  chief,  whose  tribe  wandered  over 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  was  enabled  to  cross  it  in 
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^"^      his  son  Psammenitus,  whom  Ctesias  names  Amyrtffius, 


awaited  the  approach  of  the  Persians  with  an  army^ 
the  main  strength  of  which  probably  consisted  in  the 
Greek  auxiliaries.  They  were  earnest  in  the  Egyptian 
cause ;  and  an  act  of  savage  ferocity  by  which  they 
took  vengeance  on  their  countryman  who  had  betrayed 
it,  while  it  proves  their  zeal,  seems  also  to  imply  that 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  national  character  among 
the  barbarians:  they  murdered  his  children,  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Egypt,  before  his  eyes,  and 
mixed  their  blood  in  the  bowl  out  of  which  they 
drank,  while  the  hostile  armies  stood  in  battle-array. 
The  Egyptians  however  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  Psammenitus  threw  himself  into  Mem- 
phis, where  he  was  besieged  and  taken.     He  was 
mildly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  like  Croesus  and 
Atsyages ;  and  Herodotus  observes  that  such  respect 
for  fallen  greatness  was  a  maxim  with  the  Persians : 
if  so,  it  is  the  less  probable  that  the  clemency  shown 
by  Cambyses  was,  any  more  than  that  of  Cyrus  in  the 
case  of  Croesus,  the  eflFect  of  a  sudden  fit  of  capricious 
compassion. 
Enterprises       The  posscssiou  of  Egypt  Opened  a  boundless  field 
for  wild  and  unprofitable  adventures ;  it  also  afibrded 
an  opportunity  for  some  useful  and  important  con- 
quests.    The  temper  of  Cambyses  inclined  him  no 
less  to  the  former  than  the  latter ;  he  aimed  at  all, 
and  accomplished  nothing.     An  army  which  he  sent 
over  the  Libyan  desert  to  subdue  the  Oasis,  where  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  centre  of  a  little 
independent  state,  was  buried  in  the  sands ;  another, 
which  he  led  in  person  up  the  Nile,  was  near  perish- 
ing from  hunger.     Some  of  the  adjacent   African 
tribes  however  acknowledged  his  sovereignty  by  gifts 
and  tribute ;  and  the  Greeks  of  Barcfe  and  Cyrenfe 
followed  their  example.     But  Cambyses,  either  be- 
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cause  he  had  resolved  to  become  absolute  master  of  chap. 
these  flourishing  cities,  or  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  their  presents,  contemptuously  scattered 
their  gold  among  his  troops.  His  views  were  drawn 
still  further  to  the  west  by  the  growing  fame  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  had  now  a  navy  at  his  command  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  the  means  of  reducing  it  under 
his  power.  The  Phoenicians  had  submitted  to  the 
Persian  dominion  without  a  struggle :  and  had  sent 
a  fleet  to  second  the  invasion  of  Eg3rpt.  Cyprus  too, 
which  had  before  been  tributary  to  Amasis,  revolted 
from  him  when  his  throne  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and 
joined  its  forces  to  the  invading  army.  Cambyses  now 
ordered  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  sail  to  the  attack  of 
Carthage ;  but  the  Phoenicians  were  too  pious  or  too 
politic  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  independence 
of  their  own  colony,  and  Cambyses  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  plea  with  which  they  covered  their  refusal. 
The  situation  of  Egypt  and  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple evidently  required  that  it  should  be  ruled  with  a 
firm  yet  gentle  hand ;  but  the  conqueror  felt  too 
secure  in  his  irresistible  power  to  respect  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  his  subjects.  He  had  even  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  Persia  by  an  incestuous  union  with  his 
sisters ;  and  he  sported  with  the  lives  of  the  first  men 
in  the  nation.  His  tyranny  was  so  wild  and  capricious 
that  it  seemed  like  the  effect  of  madness ;  and  he  was 
believed  to  have  lost  his  reason  in  habitual  drunken- 
ness, or  to  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  gods  whom 
his  impiety  had  provoked.  The  actions  ascribed  to 
him  are  however  not  more  extravagant  than  those  re- 
corded of  other  despots  whose  minds  were  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  possession  of  absolute  power.  We  hear 
that  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  loaded  it  with  gross  in- 
cUgnities ;  that  he  plundered  and  wantonly  defaced 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  disturbed  the  most  solemn 
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CHAP,  festivals,  violated  the  most  revered  sanctuaries,  and 
laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  persons  of  the  priests 
and  even  of  their  god,  the  sacred  calf.  Perhaps  these 
outrages  have  not  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  to  a 
Greek  who,  like  Herodotus,  regarded  the  Egyptian 
worship  with  reverence,  they  must  have  app^u:^ 
acts  of  firenzy.  They  were  certainly  not  meant  as 
proofs  of  religious  zeal;  for,  though  the  Egyptian 
superstition  was  repugnant  to  all  the  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cam- 
byses  viewed  it  with  any  other  feeling  than  contempt 
The  effect  however  produced  on  the  people  by  these 
insults  was  the  same,  to  whatever  cause .  they  were 
imputed,  and  the  frequent  attempts  which  the  Egyp- 
tians afterward  made  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  remembrance  of  these 
unpardonable  wrongs. 

During  the  reign  of  Cambyses  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  remained  quietly  subject  to  their  Persian 
governors.  Even  without  any  direct  and  formal  con- 
straint they  naturally  fell  under  that  kind  of  domestic 
rule,  tyrannical  or  at  least  oligarchical,  which  was 
most  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  monarchy 
under  which  they  lived.  The  adjacent  islands,  though 
they  had  likewise  made  professions  of  obedience,  and 
probably  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  Persia,  were 
really  more  independent,  because  the  satraps  on  the 
coast  had  no  naval  force  at  their  command  to  enforce 
their  will.  Among  them  none  had  risen  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  than  Samos.  Its  political  consti- 
tution had  passed  through  a  series  of  changes  such  as 
we  have  already  seen  pretty  imiformly  occurring  in 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  The  ancient  kingly 
government  had  given  way  to  a  small  number  of 
wealthy  landowners,  who  had  become  hateful  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  were  not  formid- 
able or  prudent  enough  to  suppress  their  discontent. 
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They  had  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  their  colony  Perm-  chap 
thus,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Megarians;  the  t  ^""' 
Samians  gained  the  victory,  and  sailed  back  with  six 
hundred  Megarian  prisoners.  But  before  they  en- 
tered tlieir  harbour  they  had  reflected  on  the  folly  of 
fighting  for  a  few  men,  who  reaped  all  the  profit  and 
Inmour  of  their  success  without  sharing  the  danger, 
and  they  resolved  to  set  their  captives  at  liberty,  and 
with  their  aid  to  rid  themselves  of  their  lords.  The 
rulers  were  surprised  in  the  councilchamber,  and  put 
to  death,  and  a  democratical  constitution  was  esta- 
blished.^ But  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  roiycratefc 
a  bold  and  fortunate  man,  named  Polycrates,  sup- 
ported by  a  few  armed  foUowers,  whom  Lygdamis, 
the  tyrant  of  Naxos,  had  sent  to  his  aid,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city.  At  first  he  shared  his  power 
with  his  two  brothers;  but  afterwards  put  one  of 
them  to  death,  and  forced  the  other  into  exile.  Thus 
become  absolute  master  of  the  island,  he  took  a  thou- 
sand bowmen  into  his  pay  as  his  life-guards,  and 
raised  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys.  With  this  he 
protected  the  Samian  commerce,  and  enriched  him- 
self by  piratical  excursions,  subdued  many  of  the 
islands,  and  took  several  towns  on  the  continent.  He 
made  war  on  Miletus,  and  defeated  a  Lesbian  arma- 
ment sent  to  its  relief,  in  a  sea-fight.  These  expe- 
ditions involved  him  in  hostilities  with  Persia ;  and 
though  the  Persian  power  was  secure  enough  from  his 
attacks,  still  he  too  could  safely  defy  it  on  his  own 
element.  Since  the  fabled  maritime  empire  of  Minos, 
no  navy  had  rode  on  the  iEgean  so  fonrddable  as  i  hat 
of  Polycrates.  In  the  mean  while  he  adorned  his 
island  with  magnificent  and  useful  works;  among 
which  were  probably  an  aqueduct,  and  a  mole,  which 
Herodotus  reckoned  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
Greece.     He  had  employed  the  prisoners  he  took  in 

»  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.67. 
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CHAP,  his  sea-fight  with  the  Lesbians,  in  digging  a  ditch 
round  the  walls  of  his  capital :  but  his  great  buildings 
also  served  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  to 
the  poorer  class  of  his  subjects,  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rich.  He  himself  Uved  in  royal  state 
and  luxury ;  though  when  we  hear  that  he  imported 
dogs  from  Epirus,  goats  from  Scyrus,  sheep  from 
Miletus,  and  swine  from  Sicily^,  we  recognise  the 
mind  of  a  wise  and  active  prince,  bent  on  conferring 
solid  benefits  on  his  country.  He  cherished  the  arts 
for  which  Samos  had  been  long  renowned,  and  drew 
the  most  celebrated  artists  from  other  parts  of  Greece 
by  munificent  rewards.  The  poets  whose  strains 
were  devoted  to  love  and  wine  were  the  most  wel- 
come guests  at  his  court,  and  the  companions  of  his 
leisure.  K  Amasis  gave  him  a  lesson  on  the  insta- 
bility of  his  high  fortune,  it  was  probably  from  Ibycus 
and  Anacreon  that  he  sought  the  practical  conclusion. 
Yet  in  pursuing  the  pleasures  which  were  long  cele- 
brated by  the  verse  of  the  bard  of  Teos,  he  did  not 
abuse  his  power,  or  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  his 
subjects^,  nor  did  he  forget  his  ambitious  aims  and 
his  plans  of  conquest.  His  hopes  extended  even  be- 
yond the  command  of  the  islands,  and  he  began  to 
think  it  possible  that  he  might  unite  all  the  Ionian 
cities  under  his  dominion. 

But  his  authority  at  home  rested  on  a  basis  which 
was  always  liable  to  be  shaken  or  undermined.  Poly- 
crates  felt  that  he  was  feared  and  respected  more  than 
he  was  loved,  and  that  there  was  a  party  in  Samos 
which  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  re- 
volt.^ Fortune  seemed  however  to  throw  a  fair  oc- 
casion in  his  way  for  ridding  himself  of  these  covert 

>  Athen.  zii.  p.  540.  '  Athen.  u.  s. 

*  It  is  Dot  easy  to  say  what  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  statement 
of  Athensus,  who  observes,  citing  no  author,  (xiii.  p.  602.  F.)  thrl  8i  ot  md  rits 
vaXal<rrpaf  &<rwtp  lumrtix^fffMra  reus  Ulcus  iucfHyir6\(cruf  ii^Tlfiwpaffdy  re  koI 
KOTWKtoiwf'  &s  iwolriirt  UoKvKpdfnis  6  Xafdtty  rifpwyos. 
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enemies  decently  and  safely.  While  Cambyses  was  chap. 
making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  . 
Polycrates  offered  to  assist  him  with  a  squadron  of 
ships.  The  Persian  king  gladly  accepted  the  rein* 
forcement,  and  the  tyrant  equipped  forty  galleys,  on 
\diich  he  eiAbarked  all  the  persons  who  had  incurred 
his  suspicions,  at  the  same  time  by  a  private  message 
requesting  his  royal  ally  to  take  care  that  they  should 
never  return  to  Samos.  But  the  Samian  malecontents, 
who  probably  had  the  entire  command  of  the  fleet, 
resolved  to  turn  the  force  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands  against  Polycrates  himself.  They  sdled 
back,  but  found  him  on  his  guard,  and  some  actions 
took  place  in  which  they  were  finally  worsted ;  yet 
not  before  they  had  put  the  tyrant  in  such  jeopardy, 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  the  precaution  of  shutting 
up  the  Tdves  and  children  of  the  other  citizens  in  the 
arsenal,  and  threatening  to  set  it  on  fire  if  any  attempt 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  insurgents.  But  though 
defeated  in  their  immediate  design,  they  were  not 
crushed,  and  when  they  could  no  longer  make  a  stand 
in  the  island,  they  sailed  away  to  obtain  foreign  suc- 
cours. It  was  to  Sparta  that  they  addressed  them-  spartan 
selves,  though  she  had  before  refiised  to  interpose  in  to  ^^w!* 
behalf  of  their  brethren  against  Cyrus.  But  Hippias 
was  ruling  at  Athens,  and  from  him  they  could  not 
expect  assistance  in  such  an  enterprise.  Sparta  on 
the  other  hand,  though  she  bore  no  goodwill  to  the 
Samians,  by  whose  piracies  she  had  suffered,  and 
though  she  appears  to  have  had  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  Polycrates,  was  generally  hostile  to  a 
tyrannical  government,  and  ready  to  take  every  occa- 
sion of  establishing  oligarchy  in  its  room.  This 
motive  was  stronger  with  her  than  the  love  of  liberty. 
The  envoy  of  the  lonians,  when  they  were  threatened 
with  slavery,  had  in  vain  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
rouse  her  S3nnpathy  in  their  behalf ;  but  the  Sanuan 
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exiles  were  only  rebuked  for  using  nmny  words,  when 
a  simple  prayer  would  have  been  immediately  grantei 
The  Corinthians  also  lent  their  aid,  and,  thus  rein- 
forced, the  Samians  renewed  their  attempt  to  ove^ 
throw  the  tyrant ;  but  after  £ghting  a  sharp  battle, 
and  sustaining  a  siege  for  forty  days,  he  appeared  so 
strong,  that  the  Peloponnesians  abandoned  the  unde^ 
taking  in  despair,  and  their  friends  were  compelled 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  native  land 
and  to  seek  a  new  home.  After  ranging  for  some  time 
as  pirates  over  the  ^gean  they  took  possession  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete,  and  flourished  there  till  they  were 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  iElginetans.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

The  power  of  Polycrates  seemed  to  be  rooted  more 
fimdy  dian  ever  after  the  vain  efforts  made  by  his 
enemies  to  shake  it,  and  all  domestic  opposition  being 
quelled  he  again  turned  his  views  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  dominions.  But  when  he  thought  himself  on 
the  point  of  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition  he 
fell,  atf  suddenly  as  he  had  risen,  by  a  fate  as  cruel 
and  ignominious  as  his  fortune  hitherto  had  been 
high  and  fair.  Amasis  had  warned  him  against  the 
envy  of  the  gods,  but  he  was  not  on  his  guard  against 
the  envy  of  man.  One  whom  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  ever  injured  or  provoked  had  secretly 
planned  his  ruin.  This  was  Oroetes  the  satrap  of 
Sardis.  The  motive  that  prompted  his  design  was 
certainly,  as  the  event  proved,  one  in  which  some 
malignant  feeling  had  a  larger  share  than  zeal  for  his 
own  honour,  or  his  master's  service.  Polycrates  in- 
deed was  the  ally  of  Cambyses,  and  the  vague  projects 
of  ambition  which  he  was  believed  to  harbour  scarcely 
afforded  a  pretext  for  attacking  him.  It  was  so  much 
the  easier  to  draw  him  into  the  snare.  The  satrap 
sent  him  a  message  pretending  that  he  had  himself 
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Men  under  the  displeasure  of  Cambyses,  and  saw  no  chap. 
hopes  of  safety  but  in  the  protection  of  Polycrates  :  .  ^^"^  . 
Save  mBj  he  said,  and  share  my  treasures;  with 
them  you  may  he  muster  of  Greece ;  if  you  doubt  their 
amount  send  a  trusty  servant^  and  satisfy  yoursdf  by 
his  report.  Polycrates  caught  at  the  bait ;  his  mes* 
senger  went,  and  came  back  from  Sardis  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  satrap's  treasury  Which  so  inflamed 
his  master's  cupidity,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings 
of  his  friends,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  Sardis  himself.  He  set 
out  with  a  numerous  train,  but  when  he  arrived  at 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  he  was  arrested  by  the  order 
of  Orostes,  and  hxmg  upon  a  cross.  The  Samians  who 
accompanied  him  were  dismissed,  and  the  satrap  made 
no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his  death  by  any  ex- 
pedition against  Samos. 

Soon  after  this  event  Cambyses  died,  according  to  Resolutions* 
Herodotus,  as  he  was  marching  through  Syria  against  of  pmia. 
a  usurper  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  a  deceased 
son  of  Cjmis.  The  death  of  Cambyses  left  the  im- 
postor in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  which 
he  retained  till  his  fraud  was  detected.  A  conspiracy 
was  then  formed  against  him  by  some  noble  Persians, 
who  killed  him  in  his  palace,  and  chose  one  of  their 
own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  accoxmt  which  Ctesias  gave  of  these 
occurrences,  and  which  differs  from  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  in  the  names  of  the  principal  actors,  and 
in  some  other  points  of  no  great  moment,  was  drawn 
from  the  Persian  court-chronicles,  and  may  therefore 
be  entitled  to  greater  credit  than  the  narrative  of  the 
earlier  historian.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  latter  who 
enables  us  to  form  the  clearest  notion  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  revolution,  which,  though  it  was  only  a 
temporary  change  of  dynasty,  was  attended  with  con- 
sequences very  important  both  to  Persia  and  to  Greece. 
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€HAP.  The  usurper  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  a  few 
.  '  .  months  under  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cambjse^ 
B.C.  621.  was  a  Magian :  a  member  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  whidi 
Herodotus  numbers  among  the  tribes  that  composed 
the  Median  nation.  He  was  supported  by  aU  the 
influence  of  his  class,  and  though  he  passed  for  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Cyrus  he  undoubtedly  pro* 
moted  the  interests  of  his  nation,  as  far  as  he  could  do 
it  without  dropping  his  mask.  We  are  informed  that 
he  opened  his  reign  by  a  general  remission  of  tribute 
and  military  service  for  three  years,  and  that  his  deatk 
was  regretted  by  all  his  subjects  throughout  Asia,  ex,* 
cept  the  Persians.  They,  it  is  probable,  were  deprived 
of  the  privileges  and  distinctions  they  had  enjoyed  as 
the  conquering  people,  and  were  reduced  to  a  levd 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  counter-revoluti(Mi 
by  which  the  Magian  was  dethroned  was  effected  by 
Persians  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  general  massacre  which  their  countrymen  mad^ 
among  the  Magian  tribe,  and  which  continued  long 
Dw^us  after  to  be  commemorated  by  a  yearly  festival.  The 
mounite  the  pcrsou  whom  this  event  placed  on  the  throne  of 
throne.  Cyrus,  and  whom  the  Greeks  knew  by  the  name  of 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  Achaemenids,  and  his  father  had  been  governor 
of  the  province  of  Persis  during  the  preceding  reigns. 
In  relating  the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators  after 
the  death  of  the  usurper,  Herodotus  introduces  an 
episode,  which,  as  it  is  evidently  fictitious,  seems  also 
at  first  sight  strangely  misplaced.  He  represents 
them  as  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  demo- 
cratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  monarchical  forms 
of  government,  with  arguments  not  unlike  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Corinthian  Sosicles  in  the-  congress  at 
Sparta,  and  as  finally  persuaded  by  Darius  to  retain 
the  hereditary  patriarchal  constitution.  This  ima- 
ginary debate  seems  however  to  have  been  suggested 
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by  a  real  fact^ ;  it  is  clear  that,  although  the  govern-  chap. 
ment  preserved  its  monarchical  form,  which  no  one 
could  ever  have  dreamed  of  changing,  still  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  it  approached  more  neariy  to  the  nature  of 
an  oligarchy  timn  it  had  done  before,  while  the  whole 
Persian  nation,  or  at  least  its  leading  tribes,  assumed 
a  position  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  empire  similar 
to  that  of  the  sovereign  people  in  a  Greek  democracy 
with  regard  to  dependent  towns.  Whether  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  king  was  committed,  as  Herodotus 
relates,  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  is,  to  chance  or 
fraud,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  the  unanimous  act 
of  the  conspirators,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  re- 
served for  themselves  privileges  which  tended  at  least 
to  make  them  independent  of  the  monarch,  and  even 
to  keep  him  dependent  upon  them.  One  of  their 
number  is  even  said  to  have  formally  stipulated  for 
absolute  exemption  from  the  royal  authority  as  the 
condition  on  which  he  withdrew  his  claim  to  the 
crown  ;  and  the  rest  acquired  the  right  of  access  to 
the  king's  person  at  aU  seasons  without  asking  his 
leave,  and  bound  him  to  select  his  wives  exclusively 
from  their  families.  How  far  the  power  of  Darius, 
though  nominally  despotic,  was  really  limited  by  these 
privileges  of  his  grandees,  may  be  seen  from  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.  Intaphemes  one  of  the  seven,  appeared  one 
day  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  claimed  admission 
to  the  royal  presence;  the  king  was  in  his  harem, 
the  only  privacy  into  which  even  the  partners  in  the 
conspiracy,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  compact, 
were  forbidden  to  intrude.  The  doorkeepers  accord- 
ingly stopped  Intaphemes  ;  but  disbelieving  the  ex- 
cuse they  alleged,  and  indignant  at  their  pertinacity, 

'  The  tabttance  of  this  remark  is  due  to  Heereo,  1.  L  p.  415.,  who  however 
places  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  attributes  a  higher  degree  of  historical 
aocunqr  to  the  story  in  Herodotus,  than  we  are  able  to  recognise. 
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CHAP,     he   drew  his   cimeter    and    mutilated    their    faces. 
.  ^^^'  ,  Darius  indeed  revenged  himself  for  this  outrage  by 
putting  Intaphemes  to  death,  and  ahhost  entirely  ex- 
tirpating  his  family.     But  before  he  ventured  to  take 
this  step  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the  rest  of 
the  six,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  offender.     He  was  probably 
glad  to  remove  men  so  formidable  to  distant  govern- 
ments, and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  if  their 
power  was  so  great  at  court,  it  was  still  less  restrained 
in  the  provinces  that  were  subjected  to  their  authority, 
ms  inftittt-      Nevertheless  Darius  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  even  the  disasters  he  experienced  but  slightly 
clouded  the  remembrance  of  his  wisdom  and  his  pros- 
perity.    Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  conquered  nations ; 
Darius  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian  state. 
The  dominions  of  his  predecessors  were  a  mass  of 
countries  only  united  by  their  subjection  to  the  will 
of  a  common  ruler  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary 
and  irregular  exactions ;  Darius  first  organised  them 
into  an  empire  where  every  member  felt  its  place  and 
knew  its  fiinctions.     His  realm  stretched  fiY>m  the 
iEgean  to  the  Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.     He  divided  this  vast  tract 
into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed  the 
tribute  which  each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  army  and  for  the  king's  household. 
The  proper  Persis  alone  was  exempt  from  the  new 
system  of  taxation,  and  was  only  charged  with  its 
ancient  customary  gifts.     The  rest,  beside  the  fixed 
amoimt  of  the  precious  metals,  contributed  a  certain 
portion  of  their  peculiar  and  most  valuable  produc- 
tions ;  among  these  were  herds  of  eunuchs,  boys  and 
virgins.     A  high  road  on  which  distances  were  regu- 
.    larly  marked,  and  spacious  buildings  were  placed  at 
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convenient  intervals  to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  chap. 
the  king's  name,  connected  the  western  coast  with  J^ 
the  seat  of  government ;  along  this  road  couriers, 
trained  to  extraordinary  speed,  successively  trans- 
mitted the  king's  messages.  The  satraps  were  ac- 
coantable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several  provinces, 
and  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient  to  carry  the 
king's  pleasure  into  effect. 

Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  his  prede-  Their 
cessors   the  institutions  of  Darius  were  wise  and*****^ 
vigorous ;  in  themselves,  unless  they  are  considered  as 
foandations  laid  for  a  structure  that  was  never  raised, 
as  outlines  that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  weak 
and  barbarous.     He  had  done  little  more  than  cast 
a  bridge  across  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled ;  he 
had  introduced  no  real  uniformity  or  subordination 
among  its  elements.     The  distribution  of  the  pro- 
vinces indeed  may  have  been  groimded  on  relations 
which  we  do  not  perceive,  and  may  therefore  be  less 
capricious  than  it  seems.     But  it  answered  scarcely 
any  higher  end  than  that  of  convejing  the  wealth  of 
Aida  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  satraps,  when 
they  were  most  faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  office, 
were  really  nothing  more  than  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
Their  administration  was  only  felt  in  the  burdens 
they  imposed ;   in  every  other  respect  the  nations 
they  governed  retained  their  peculiar  laws  and  consti- 
tution.    The  Persian  empire  included  in  it  the  do- 
minions of  several  vassal  kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce 
independent  hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peacefiil 
sabjects  with  impimity.     In  this  however  there  was 
much  good,  and  comparatively  little  mischief.     The 
variety  of  institutions  comprehended  within  the  fi'ame 
of  the  monarchy,  though  they  were  suffered  to  stand, 
not  from  any  enlarged  policy,  but  because  it  would 
have  been  difficult  or  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  better  to  substitute  for  them,  did 
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CHAP,  not  impair,  but  rather  increased  its  strength ;  and  the 
*"^  independence  of  a  few  wild  tribes  was  more  a  symptcHD 
than  a  cause  of  weakness.  The  worst  evil  arose  from 
the  constitution  of  the  satrapies  themselves.  The  pro* 
vinces  were  taxed  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  revenue,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
army  and  household,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their 
governors,  each  of  whom  had  a  standing  force  in  hk 
pay,  and  of  whom  some  kept  up  a  court  rivalling  in 
magnificence  that  of  the  king  himself.  The  province 
of  Babylon,  beside  its  regular  tribute,  and  the  fixed 
revenue  of  its  satrap,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
modem  European  prince  of  the  first  rank,  defrayed 
the  cost  of  a  stud  and  a  hunting  equipage  for  his 
private  use,  such  as  no  European  prince  was  ever 
able  to  maintain.  Four  large  villages  were  charged 
with  the  nourishment  of  his  Indian  dogs,  and  ex- 
empted from  all  other  taxes.  It  must  however  be 
observed  that  when  an  extraordinary  burden  was 
thus  laid  on  a  particular  district,  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
vince was  not  relieved,  but  the  more  heavily  loaded. 
When  the  king  granted  the  revenues  of  whole  cities 
to  a  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  up  any  por- 
tion of  his  own  dues.  And  the  discharge  of  all  these 
stated  exactions  did  not  secure  his  subjects  from  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers. 

If  the  people  sufifered  from  the  establishment  of 
these  mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  was  not  less 
injurious  to  the  strength  of  the  state  and  the  power 
of  the  sovereign.  As  the  whole  authority  civil  and 
military  in  each  province  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  satrap,  he  could  wield  it  at  his  pleasure  without 
any  check  from  within ;  and  if  he  was  unwilling  to 
resign  it,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  wrest  it  from  him. 
The  greater  his  distance  from  the  court  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  and 
absolute  prince.     He  was  seldom  indeed  tempted  to 
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cast  off  hi8  nominal  allegiance,  which  he  found  more     chap. 
useful  than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute      ^^ 
which  he  had  only  the  task  of  collecting;   but  he 
might  often  safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy 
or  elude  the  king's  commands  with  impunity ;  and 
least  of  all  was  he  subject  to  control  in  any  acts  of 
rapacity  or  oppression  committed  in  his  legitimate 
government.     Xenophon  indeed  in  his  romance^  re- 
presents the  founder  of  the  monarchy  as  having  pro- 
vided  against  this  evil  by  a  wise  division  of  power. 
Cyrus  is  there  said  to  have  appointed  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops 
in  each  province  should  be  independent  of  the  satrap, 
and  should  receive  their   orders  immediately  from 
court.     And  a  modern  author  finds  traces  of  this 
system  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  himself.^     But 
it  seems  clear  that  if  the  conqueror  designed  to  estab- 
lish such  a  balance  of  power,  it  was  neglected  by  his 
successors,   and    that    the  satraps  engrossed  every 
branch  of  the  royal  authority  within  their  govern- 
ments.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Darius  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which,  as  it  illustrates  the  operation 
of  the  system  just  described,  and  is  connected,  though 
remotely,  with  Grecian  history,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned  here.     We   have  seen   that  Oroetes,  without 
having  received  any  commission,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  view  to  the  public  service,  put  the  king's  ally 
to  an  ignominious  death.     For  this  act  he  was  never 
called  to  account;  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Magian 
he  was  still  more  reckless ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 

1  Cyrop.  viil.  6.  In  (Econ.  iv.  6.  also  the  civil  and  military  authority  are  said 
to  be  kept  separate  in  the  Persian  provinces.  But  it  is  added,  §  1 1.,  that  where  a 
satrap  is  appointed  he  superintends  both  classes  of  officers.  See  Schneider's  note 
on  Cyr.  vlil.  6. 3. 

*  Heeren  Ideent  I.  1.  p.  403.,  remarks  that  in  Lydia  Maxares  commanded  the 
army,  and  Tabalus  the  garrison  of  Sardis,  while  Factyas  had  the  care  of  the  trea- 
sure. But  Pactyas  seems  only  to  have  been  charged  with  a  temporary  commission. 
Her.  1.  153.,  and  Maxares  was  only  sent  to  quell  the  revolt  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  another  instance  which  he  alleges  at  p.  491.  from  Her.  v.  87. 
¥rhat  can  be  inferred  as  to  this  point  from  Arrian  IL  2.  we  do  not  understand. 

VOL.  ir.  p 


nuinners. 
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cHAp.  governor  of  the  adjacent  province,  and  he  now  con- 
,  ^"''  ,  trived  to  seize  him  and  his  son,  and  murdered  them 
both.  Even  after  this  outrage  he  would  perhaps  have 
escaped  punishment,  if  he  had  not  also  waylaid  and 
murdered  a  courier  who  had  brought  him  an  unwel- 
come  message  from  Darius.  And  the  king  would 
have  been  forced  to  send  an  army  against  him,  had 
he  not  been  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  a  thousand 
Persians,  whose  reverence  for  the  royal  name  was 
stronger  than  their  attachment  to  the  person  cA 
Oroetes.  This  was  discovered  by  a  trusty  servant  ol 
Darius,  who  with  their  aid  put  the  satrap  to  death  in 
his  palace  at  Sardis,  and  carried  away  his  treasures 
to  Susa. 
™l!IL  Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the  Persian  empire  was 

disjointed  and  unwieldy ;  and  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
it  was  as  feeble  as  its  organisation  was  imperfect 
The  Persians,  when  they  overthrew  the  Medes,  adopted 
their  laws,  religion,  and  manners ;  their  own,  thou^ 
they  may  have  resembled  them  in  their  principal  fea 
tures,  were  certainly  more  simple  and  better  fitted  t 
a  conquering  people.  The  religion  of  the  two  nation 
was  probably  derived  from  a  conunon  source ;  but  be 
fore  the  Persian  conquest  it  appears  to  have  under 
gone  an  important  change  in  the  reformation  ascribec 
to  Zoroaster.  In  what  points  his  doctrines  may  hav< 
differed  from  those  of  the  preceding  period  is  an  ob 
scure  question  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ;  bu 
it  seems  certain  that  the  code  of  sacred  laws  which  ha 
introduced,  founded  or  at  least  enlarged  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  Magian  caste.  Its  members  be 
came  the  keepers  and  expounders  of  the  holy  books 
the  teachers  and  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  oraclei 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  divine  will  and  the  secreti 
of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  obtained  for  him  th< 
favour  of  Heaven  or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  sooi 
the  tenets  of  their  theology  may  have  been  introducec 
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into  Persia  is  not  clear ;  but  as  they  were  a  Median     chai 
tribe,  it  is  only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  un-      *"^ 
der  Cyrus  that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the 
station  which  we  find  them  filling  at  the  Persian 
court.     K  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  originally 
pure  and  sublime,  it  speedily  degenerated  and  allied 
itself  to  many  very  gross  and  hideous  forms  of  super- 
stition ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by 
the  practice  of  its  votaries,  we  should  be  led  to  think 
of  it  more  harshly  or  more  lightly  than  it  may  proba- 
bly have  deserved.     The  court  manners  were  equally 
marked  by  luxury  and  cruelty :  by  luxury  refined  till 
it  had  killed  all  natural  enjoyment,  and  by  cruelty 
carried  to  the  most  loathsome  excesses  that  perverted 
ingenuity  could  suggest.    It  is  above  all  the  atrocious 
barbarity  of  the  women  that  fills  the  Persian  chroni- 
cles with  their  most  horrid  stories ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  same  sources  the  dreadful  depravity  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  the  vast  extent  of  their  influence.     Cramped 
by  the  rigid  forms  of  a  pompous  and  wearisome  cere- 
monial, surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  their  artificial 
wants,  and  guarded  from  every  breath  of  truth  and 
freedom,  the  successors  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  more 
than  men  if  they  had  not  become  the  slaves  of  their 
priests,  their  eunuchs,  and  their  wives. 

The  contagion  of  these  vices  undoubtedly  spread 
through  the  nation ;  the  Persians  were  most  exposed 
to  it  as  they  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  court.  Yet  there  is  no  difliculty  in  conceiving 
that  long  after  the  people  had  lost  the  original  purity 
and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  noble  youth  of 
Persia  may  have  been  still  educated  in  the  severe 
discipline  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  represented  as 
nearly  resembling  the  Spartan.^  They  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  toil,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  arms.     These  exer- 

'  Arrian,  v.  4. 
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CHAP,     cises  do  not  create  and  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive 

XIIL  • 

the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rules 
and  precepts  to  form  its  moral  character.  The  Per 
sian  youth  may  still  have  been  used  to  repeat  th< 
praises  of  truth  and  justice  from  their  childhood,  ii 
the  later  period  of  their  history,  as  they  had  whei 
Cyrus  upbraided  the  Greeks  with  their  artifices  anc 
lies ;  and  yet  in  their  riper  years  they  might  surpaa 
them,  as  at  Cimaxa,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  ai 
much  as  they  were  below  them  in  skill  and  courage 
Gradually  however  the  ancient  discipline  either  be- 
came wholly  obsolete  or  degenerated  into  empty 
forms ;  and  the  nation  sank  into  that  state  of  utter 
corruption  and  imbecility  which  Xenophon,  or  the 
author  of  the  chapter  which  concludes  his  historical 
romance,  has  painted,  not  as  the  rest  from  his  imagin- 
ation, but  from  the  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM  THE   ACCESSION  OF  DARIUS   HYSTASPIS  TO   THE 

BATTLE   OF  MARATHON. 

Empire  of  Darius.  —  Democedes  at  Susa,  —  Syloson.  —  The 
Scythians,  —  Daritis  invades  Scythia,  —  Darius  repasses 
the  Danube.  —  Histicms,  —  The  Persians  invade  PcBonia, 

—  Macedonia.  —  Tributary  to  Persia.  —  Histiceus  carried 
to  Susa.  —  Invasion  of  Naxos.  —  Aristayoras  excites  the 
lonians  to  revolt.  —  Aristayoras  at  Sparta.  —  Athens  seeks 
Protection  from  Persia.  —  Aristayoras  at  Athens.  —  Buminy 
of  Sardis.  —  Insurrection  of  Caria  and  Cyprus.  —  Intriyues 
of  HisticBUS.  —  The  lonians  at  LadS.  —  Dionysius  the  Pho^ 
man.  —  Defeat  of  the  lonians,  —  Capture  of  Miletus.  — 
FUyht  of  Miltiades,  —  Persian  Reyulations  in  Ionia,  —  JEr- 
pedition  of  Mardonius.  —  Quarrel  between  AtJiens  and 
^yina.  —  Demaratus  deposed.  —  Death  of  Cleomenes. — 
Factions  of  ^yina.  —  Expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes. 

—  Sieye  of  Carystus  and  of  Eretria.  —  Destruction  of 
Eretria.  —  The  Persians  at  Marathon.  —  Preparations  of 
the  Athenians.  —  Miltiades.  — Battle  of  Marathon.  —  Mil- 
tiades attacks  Paros.  —  His  Death. 

Darius  Hystaspis  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or     ch.vp. 
Cambyses  ;  the  ruling  maxim  of  his  government  seems    ^^^• 
to  have  been  to  aim  rather  at  consolidating  and  se-  g^p,,^  ^ 
curing  his  empire  than  at  enlarging  it ;  and  though  i>ariu«- 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  almost  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  they  all  partook  of  a  defensive  character,  and 
were  the  result  of  prudence,  or  necessity,  or  chance, 
rather  than  of  deliberate  ambition.     Hence  it  arose 
that  his  attention  was  chiefly  turned  toward  the  west- 
em  side  of  his  dominions,  where  accidental  causes 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Greeks,  and  pro- 
duced those  memorable  events  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate.     Had  his  genius  resembled  that  of 
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CHAP,     his  predecessors  he  would  probably  have  directed  his 
^^'   ,  views  toward  the  East,  where  the  kingdoms  of  India 
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lay  open  to  his  arms.  On  this  side  the  Indus  appears 
to  have  been  the  boundary  of  his  empire,  and  the  In- 
dians who  composed  the  twentieth  satrapy,  and  whose 
tribute  according  to  Herodotus  exceeded  a  third  oi 
that  of  all  the  remainder,  were  probably  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  modem  Candahar,  and  Cabul,  and  the 
adjacent  lands  west  of  the  Indus.  Of  the  vast  and 
rich  country  beyond  he  knew  only  by  report,  whicl 
however  had  undoubtedly  spread  the  fame  of  its  won- 
derful fertility  and  opulence;  but  though  he  employed 
a  Greek  navigator,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  to  follow  the 
Indus  into  the  ocean,  and  to  survey  the  coast  from  ife 
mouth  westward,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formed 
any  settled  design  of  conquest  in  this  quarter. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  in 
vited  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  and  the  invita 
tion  came  from  Greeks  in  whom  a  selfish  interest  hac 
overpowered  all  patriotic  feelings.  The  occasioi 
arose  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  Polycrates.  When  h 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  he  was  ac 
companied  not  only  by  Samians,  but  by  a  number  o 
attendants,  natives  of  other  countries,  who  in  variou 
ways  had  become  retamers  of  his  court.  The  Samians 
as  we  have  seen,  were  dismissed,  but  the  foreigner 
were  kept  in  prison  at  Sardis,  till  the  death  of  Oroetes 
when  they  were  transported,  with  his  confiscate?! 
Dcmocedcs  trcasures,  to  Susa.  Among  these  captives  was  a  phy 
**^*  sician  named  Democedes,  a  native  of  Croton.  He  ha< 
gained  so  high  a  reputation  in  Greece,  that  havinj 
been  driven  by  domestic  troubles  from  his  nativ 
town,  he  was  first  engaged  by  the  ^ginetans  in  th 
public  service  at  a  fixed  yearly  salary,  and  next  b; 
the  Athenians  at  one  higher  by  two  thirds ;  but  Poly 
crates  with  his  usual  munificence  outbade  them,  an( 
attracted  him  to  Samos.     Democedes  remained  for 
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time  neglected  at  Susa ;  at  length  an  accident  restored     chap. 
liim  to  liberty  and  to  his  country.     Darius  had  dislo-  ,  ^^'   , 
cated  a  foot  in  hunting ;  his  Egyptian  surgeons,  the 
only  ones  that  practised  the  art  in  Persia,  did  not 
possess  science  sufficient  for  this  case,  and  instead  of 
relieving  their  patient  aggravated  his  sufferings  by 
their  rude  attempts  to  set  the  limb.     While  the  king 
lay  in  torment  a  report  reached  him  of  the  skill  of 
Democedes.    The  Greek  at  first  would  have  concealed 
his  art,  through  fear  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
detaining  him  in  a  perpetual  though  honourable  exile ; 
at  length  however  he  was  induced  to  exert  it,  and 
soon  effected  a  complete  cure.     The  king  loaded  him 
with  gold,  and  was  ready  to  grant  him  every  thing 
but  what  he  most  wished,  leave  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try.    This  it  was  hopeless  to  ask. 

After  a  time  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
most  honoured  among  the  wives  of  Darius,  also  needed 
the  aid  of  Democedes.  In  the  course  of  his  attend- 
ance he  excited  her  curiosity  by  his  description  of  his 
native  land,  and  either  inspired  her  with  a  wish  to 
have  Greek  damsels  to  wait  upon  her,  or  at  least  per- 
suaded her  to  say  so  to  the  king.  Such  Herodotus 
conceives  to  have  been  the  means  by  which  Darius 
was  induced  to  send  Democedes  home,  guarded  by  a 
small  number  of  Persians,  who  were  directed  to  sur- 
vey the  coasts  of  Greece  and  of  Southern  Italy  under 
his  guidance,  andHo^ring  him  back  to  Persia ;  and  he 
considers  this  mission  as  a  preliminary  step  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Since  however 
one  of  its  objects  clearly  was  to  indulge  the  exile  with 
a  short  visit  to  his  country,  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful 
whether  Darius  intended  any  thing  more  than  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  procure  some 
certain  information  concerning  a  region  of  which  he 
had  only  an  indistinct  notion,  and  which  was  interest- 
ing to  him  from  its  vicinity  to  his  own  dominions,  b» 
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CHAP,  well  as  from  what  he  had  seen  of  its  natives.  Demo- 
,  ^^'  ^  cedes,  when  he  had  landed  at  Croton,  of  course  refused 
to  go  on  board  again,  and  his  companions  were  un- 
able to  compel  him ;  they  were  themselves  wrecked 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  made  slaves,  but 
were  redeemed  and  carried  back  to  Persia  by  a 
Tarentine  named  Gillus,  who  was  then  in  exile,  and 
hoped  to  regain  his  footing  in  his  native  city  by 
Persian  succour.  By  command  of  Darius  the  Cni- 
dians  used  their  influence,  which  was  great  at  Taren- 
tum,  in  his  favour,  but  without  success, 
syiosou.  The  next  consequence  that  flowed  from  the  calamity 

of  Polycrates  was  the  ruin  of  Samos.  His  younger 
brother  Syloson,  when  he  was  driven  into  exile,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  There  he  met  with  Darius, 
who  was  serving  among  the  guards  of  Cambyses,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  oblige  the  future  king  of  Persia, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  cloak  which  had  chanced  to 
catch  his  fancy.  When  he  heard  of  the  revolution 
which  had  placed  a  man  who  was  indebted  to  him  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson  went  to  court,  and  gained 
admittance  to  the  king.  Darius  bad  him  name  his 
reward ;  he  asked  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  deceased  brother,  and  to  be  made  tyrant 
of  Samos.  The  island  was  at  this  time  subject  to 
Maeandrius,  whom  Polycrates  had  left  governor  when 
he  set  out  on  his  last  journey.  On  the  tyrant's  death 
his  vicegerent  was  at  first  willing  to  resign  his  author- 
ity ;  he  dedicated  an  altar  and  a  plot  of  ground  to 
Jupiter,  under  the  title  of  the  Liberator,  called  his 
fellow-citizens  together,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
restoring  them  to  liberty ;  all  he  proposed  to  resen'e 
for  himself  from  the  property  of  Polycrates,  was  a  sum 
sufficient  for  a  decent  maintenance,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  land  he  had  consecrated,  which  he  desired 
should  remain  in  his  family,  together  with  the  priest- 
hood annexed  to  it.     Some  private  enemy  of  MaBan- 
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drills,  or  some  severe  republican,  imprudently  objected 
to  this  modest  request,  while  he  had  it  still  in  his 
power  to  retract  his  offer.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
descend  safely,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  ground,  and 
secured  the  persons  of  the  principal  citizens.  During 
an  illness  from  which  he  seemed  not  likely  to  recover, 
one  of  his  brothers  put  them  all  to  death.  In  the 
mean  while  Darius  had  sent  Otanes,  one  of  the  Seven, 
mth  an  army  to  restore  Syloson.  The  Persian  force 
was  so  numerous  as  to  make  resistance  hopeless,  and 
MaBandrius  capitulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  quit  the  island.  The  terms  were  granted,  and  the 
chief  Persians  took  their  seats  near  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  to  wait  for  their  fulfilment.  Maeandrius  had 
another  brother  named  Charilaus,  a  hairbrained 
youth,  whom  he  had  thrown  into  prison  for  some 
offence.  Charilaus  had  heard  what  was  passing  with- 
out, and  through  the  bars  of  Ids  dungeon  he  could 
see  the  Persian  nobles  quietly  seated  in  the  suburb. 
He  demanded  an  interview  with  his  brother,  and 
urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  unguarded 
posture,  or  if  he  shrank  from  the  enterprise  himself  to 
j>ermit  him  to  try  his  fortune.  Maeandrius  caring 
little  about  the  event,  and  not  sorry  at  least  to  em- 
bitter Syloson's  triumph,  left  the  young  man  to  his 
discretion.  While  he  mthdrew  through  a  covered 
passage  to  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  him  away, 
Charilaus  armed  the  garrison,  threw  open  the  gates 
of  the  citadel,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing Persians  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  But  their 
further  progress  was  soon  checked  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Persian  army,  which  drove  them  back  into  the 
fortress.  This  was  reduced ;  and  Otanes,  indignant 
at  the  treachery,  though  Darius  had  ordered  him  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  Samians,  commanded  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  without  regard  to  age  or  to  place, 
profane  or  sacred.     Then  he  formed  his  men  into  a 
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CHAP,     line  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  after  the  fashion 
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of  an  oriental  chase,  drove  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  before  him,  cooped  them  up  in  a  comer, 
and  carried  them  away  captive.  Syloson  was  put  in 
possession  —  of  a  desert ;  the  solitude  he  had  made 
passed  into  a  proverb  ^ ;  it  was  at  length  repeopled, 
but  the  sun  of  Samos  never  rose  again  with  its  pristine 
lustre.  Maeandrius  sailed  with  his  treasures  to  Sparta, 
hoping  to  prevail  on  king  Cleomenes  to  espouse  his 
cause,  and  to  aid  him  in  expelling  his  rival.  He  drew 
the  Spartan  to  his  lodging,  while  his  slaves  were 
scouring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  displayed  on 
the  sideboard.  Cleomenes  gazed  and  coveted,  and 
was  inmiediately  invited  to  choose  the  fairest ;  but  his 
virtue  or  his  fear  shrank  from  the  temptation,  and  he 
desired  the  ephors  to  banish  the  dangerous  stranger 
from  Sparta  and  from  Peloponnesus. 
The  scy-  While  thcsc  events  were  passing  on  the  coast  of  the 
-Sgean,  Darius  was  meditating  an  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  which  he  made  in  person  about  the  same 
time  that  the  satrap  of  Egjrpt  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Africa.  We  have 
already  seen  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares  a  Scythian  horde  broke  into  the  civilised 
regions  of  Asia,  and  were  only  exterminated  or  ex- 
pelled after  they  had  ranged  over  them  as  masters  for 
eight  and  twenty  years.  They  had  made  this  irruption 
through  the  Caspian  gates ;  as  Herodotus  believed,  in 

pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians.  But  since  we  find  that 
the  Cimmerians  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  west  of 
Asia  before  the  epoch  of  this  supposed  flight,  which 
beside  would  most  probably  have  led  them  over  the 
plains  into  Europe,  rather  than  among  the  highlands  of 
Caucasus,  it  is  more  credible  that  the  Scythians  were 
attracted,  not  by  a  flying  enemy,  but  by  the  plunder 

'  "Etcrrri  tvXoc&yros  tbpvx»plri :  which  however  Strabo  xiv.  p.  638.  supposes  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  desolating  tjmnny  of  Syloson  himsell 
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Asia.^  They  had  been  themselves  driven  from  the  chap. 
rth-east,  from  the  steppes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai, 
the  Massagetas,  and  were  now  masters  of  the  great 
el  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don.  They  were, 
Niebuhr  has  shown,  a  Mongolian  race,  equally  dis- 
ct  from  the  Getes  and  the  Sarmatians.*  The  Greeks, 

0  only  contemplated  them  through  a  distance 
ich  concealed  or  softened  their  genuine  features, 
re  apt  to  believe  that,  as  they  were  exempt  from 
;  vices  peculiar  to  civilised  society,  they  also  pos- 
sed  the  virtues  which  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
er  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  tends  to  weaken 
i  destroy.  The  better  they  were  known  the  more 
arly  it  appeared  by  their  example,  that  the  man- 
•s  of  a  savage  state  may  be  as  far  removed  from 
J  simplicity  of  a  rational  nature  as  the  last  stage  of 
:urious  corruption,  and  that  man  utterly  unculti- 
:ed  may  be  almost  as  wretched  and  worthless  as  he 

1  become  by  artificial  depravity.  The  persons  of 
J  Scythians,  naturally  unsightly,  were  rendered 
leous  by  indolent  habits,  only  occasionally  inter- 
ited  by  violent  exertion ;  and  the  same  cause  sub- 
ted  them  to  disgusting  diseases,  in  which  they 
jmselves  revered  the  finger  of  Heaven.  The  men 
•m  time  to  time  exchanged  the  backs  of  their  horses, 
which  they  hung  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  for 
5  cover  of  their  waggons,  in  which  the  women  and 
ildren  passed  all  their  hours,  relieved  by  their  slaves 
»m  domestic  labours,  in  brutal  uncleanness  and 
3ant  torpor.  In  their  convivial  seasons  an  intoxi- 
rag  vapour  supplied  the  place  of  the  juice  of  the 
le  or  the  barleycorn ;  the  art  by  which  the  modem 
.rtars  extract  a  spirituous  liquor  fit)m  the  milk  of 
3ir  mares  was  unknown  to  them.     The  slaves  who 


See  Niebuhr  Kiein.  Schrift  p.  366. 

Id  the  essay  Untersuehungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  eUr  SkyUien  GeUn  wtd  Sar- 
m  Kl.  Sckr,  p.  362.     See  however  Donaldsoil  Varronianw,  p.  30. 
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CHAP,  prepared  their  ordinary  food  by  a  mechanical  process, 
^^'  were  deprived  of  their  sight,  that  their  masters  might 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  watching  them.  The  events 
that  broke  the  uniform  tenor  of  this  life  arose  out 
of  war  or  the  chase:  for  their  regular  migrations 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  vary  it:  the  face  of  their 
wilderness,  except  as  it  shared  the  changes  of  the 
year,  was  eternally  the  same.  They  carried  about 
with  them  the  skins  and  skulls  of  their  slain  enemies, 
as  trophies  of  their  valour,  and  poured  the  blood  of 
their  captives  as  a  libation,  on  the  sword  which  they 
worshipped  as  the  image  or  symbol  of  the  god  of  war. 
One  part  of  the  nation  had  pre-eminence  over  the  rest, 
as  the  royal  or  golden  horde  ;  its  king  was  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  religious  reverence :  his  tent  contained 
the  sacred  hearth  by  which  the  most  solenm  oaths 
were  sworn ;  and  if  he  fell  sick  the  danger  was  a^ 
tributed  to  some  secret  peijury  by  which  its  sanctity 
had  been  profaned.  The  royal  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  human  victims,  whose  remains  were 
stationed  as  guards  round  the  tomb  of  the  deceased, 
after  others  of  his  domestics  had  been  buried  with 
him,  as  if  to  continue  after  death  the  oflSces  they  had 
rendered  to  him  during  life.  These  rites  may  have 
been  relics  of  a  forgotten  creed ;  there  were  no  priests 
to  expound  their  import,  but  there  were  diviners  in 
abundance,  who  drew  their  knowledge  of  the  future 
from  the  position  of  staves  thrown  on  the  ground,  or 
from  strips  of  bark  twisted  round  their  fingers,  and 
possessed  the  privilege  of  pointing  the  vengeance  of 
the  community  against  criminals  who  had  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  hidden  misdeeds. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  picture  which  the  best 
informed  among  the  Greek  authors,  Herodotus  and 
Hippocrates,  draw  of  the  Scythian  nomads.  The  agri- 
cultural tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  supplied  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia  with  corn  for  exportation,  may 
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^e  been  only  their  subjects,  and  have  sprung  from     chap. 


XIV. 


ifferent  race,  which  they  had  found  in  the  country 

en  they  first  invaded  it.     This  people  Darius  was   b.c.  613. 

V  about  to  seek  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts.     His 

ditated  expedition  had  been  delayed  by  a  rebellion 

ich  broke  out  at  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  his 

rn.  The  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  had  been  secretly 

paring  for  revolt  during  the  troubles  that  followed 

fall  of  the  Magian,  and  for  nearly  two  years  it 
ied  the  power  of  Darius.  At  length  the  treachery 
iopyrus,  a  noble  Persian,  who  sacrificed  his  person 
I  his  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  master,  is  said 
have  opened  its  gates  to  him.     Zopyrus  gained 

confidence  of  the  Babylonians  by  mutilating  him- 
\  and  flying  to  them,  as  one  who  had  suffered 
m  the  kiiig's  cruelty,  and  was  bent  on  revenge.  He 
nd  means  to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  after 
;ting  three  thousand  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
ruel  death,  provided  against  new  insurrections  by 
ing  the  walls.     When  he  was  freed  from  this  care  Darius 
set  out  for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  history  of  ^JjJJjJSl. 
3  expedition  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  so  that 
rcely  any  fact  relating  to  it  can  be  held  absolutely 
tain,  except  that  it  was  made  by  Darius  in  person, 
1  that  it  failed.     Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  his  desire 
avenging  the  calamities  which  the  Scythians  had 
jiently  inflicted  upon  Asia,  in  other  words,  to  his 
bition.     But  we  also  hear  from  Ctesias,  that  he  had 
m  provoked  by  a  letter  or  a  message  which  he  re- 
ved  from  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  that  he 
Tched  to  chastise  his  insolence.     The  occasion  of 
s  letter  is  said  to  have  been  an  inroad  which  the 
rap  of  Cappadocia  had  made  into  Scythia  by  com- 
tnd  of  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  away 
3tives,  and  in  which  he  had  protected  a  brother  of 
3  Scythian  king  in  a  family  quarrel.     It  seems  clear 
it  the  object  Darius  had  in  view  was  not  to  conquer 
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CHAP,  the  country,  but  to  weaken  and  humble  the  people ;  and 
.  ^^'  .  he  may  have  looked  upon  this  as  a  precaution  indis- 
pensable for  the  security  of  his  empire.  The  remem- 
brance of  ancient  injuries  may  have  been  revived  by 
recent  aggressions.  It  is  however  also  possible  that 
the  subjugation  of  Thrace  was  his  principal  aim,  and 
that  he  only  crossed  the  Danube  to  terrify  the  Scy- 
thians by  the  display  of  his  gigantic  power.  The 
whole  military  force  of  the  empire  was  put  in  motion, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  army  are  rated  at  seven  or 
eight  himdred  thousand  men.  -Orders  had  been  given 
for  laying  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Thracian  Bos-, 
porus,  and  the  work  was  committed  to  a  Samian 
engineer  named  Mandrocles,  who  accomplished  it  so 
successfully  that  Darius  rewarded  him  with  a  royal 
present,  a  part  of  which  the  Samian  applied  to  adorn 
the  temple  of  Here  in  his  native  city  with  a  picture 
representing  the  passage  of  the  Persian  host.  Darius 
himself  commemorated  the  event  by  erecting  two 
pillars,  inscribed  one  with  Greek,  the  other  with 
Assyrian  characters,  recording  the  names  of  the 
nations  that  composed  his  army.  Six  hundred  ships 
waited  his  commands,  furnished  by  the  subject  Greek 
cities ;  and  most  of  the  tyrants  who  ruled  under  the 
protection  of  Persia  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  that 
of  Europe  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bosporus,  served 
in  the  fleet.  They  were  ordered  to  sail  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  a  point 
above  the  head  of  its  delta,  and  there  to  prepare  a 
bridge,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  land  force. 
Darius  slowly  pursued  his  march  through  Thrace, 
raising  monuments  on  his  road,  and  turning  aside  to 
subdue  some  Thracian  tribes  which  refused  submis- 
sion ;  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  seats  he  crossed 
on  the  southern  skirts  of  mount  Haemus  yielded  with- 
^  out  resistance,  and  joined  the  army.     On  coming  to 

the  Danube  he  found  the  bridge  laid,  and  when  his 
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• 

troops  were  safely  landed  on  the  left  bank,  he  ordered     chap. 
the  Greeks  to  break  it  up  and  to  follow  him  into  . 

Scythia.  But  Goes,  a  Lesbian,  who  commanded  the 
contingent  sent  by  Mitylene,  perceived  the  danger  of 
abandoning  a  pass  which  might  be  needed  when  it 
could  not  be  recovered,  and  advised  the  king  to  leave 
it  in  the  care  of  the  Greeks.  Darius  was  struck  with 
the  prudence  of  his  suggestion,  and  not  only  adopted 
it,  but  promised  on  his  return  to  reward  Goes  for  his 
good  counsel.  But  as  he  was  not  sure  that  he  should 
take  the  same  road  on  his  march  back,  he  fixed  a  term 
of  sixty  days  for  his  absence,  after  which  the  Greeks 
who  guarded  the  bridge  were  to  quit  their  post  and  sail 
home.  The  method  he  used  to  assist  them  in  keeping 
an  account  of  time,  was  one  of  surprising  rudeness ;  he 
tied  sixty  knots  in  a  leathern  thong,  and  bade  them 
unfasten  one  every  day,  till  the  prescribed  interval  had 
expired.^  This  done,  he  moved  forward  in  search  of 
the  Scji;hians,  whom  he  expected  soon  to  find  waiting 
his  approach  in  battle  array. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  Darius  are  intelligible ;  but 
his  adventures  in  Scythia  elude  every  attempt  to  con- 
ceive their  real  nature  and  connection.  The  descrip- 
tion Herodotus  has  left  of  them  undoubtedly  contains 
many  genuine  features,  but  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for 
a  correct  historical  outline.  We  may  easily  believe 
that  the  Scjrthians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before 
the  invader,  that  they  removed  their  families  and  their 
most  valuable  possessions  to  a  distant  region,  and  laid 
the  tracts  over  which  they  were  pursued  by  the  enemy 
utterly  waste.  But  this  renders  it  the  more  diflScult  to 
understand  how  the  myriads  of  the  Persian  host  were 
supplied  with  food  and  forage  in  their  march  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Don  ;  and  even  if  the  fleet,  which  how- 
ever is  not  said  to  have  attended  the  motions  of  the 
army,  could  be  supposed  to  solve  this  enigma,  their 

'  See  Kopp.  BUder  und  SchrifUn  der  Varzeit,  ii.  p.  66. 
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subsequent  wanderings  in  the  tract  of  the  Scythians, 
when  all  communication  with  the  coast  must  have  been 
entirely  cut  off,  would  still  be  no  less  perplexing.  We 
should  therefore  be  unable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  hostile  armies  even  if  they  belonged  to  our  subject; 
but  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  result.  The  pur- 
suit in  which  the  Persians  had  wasted  their  strength 
was  changed  into  a  retreat,  in  which  they  were  pressed 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  Scythian  cavalry,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  baggage  and  their  sick.  In 
the  mean  while  the  sixtieth  knot  had  been  untied,  and 
the  Scythians  had  sent  tidings  to  the  Greeks  who  were 
guarding  the  bridge  of  the  situation  of  Darius,  and 
exhorted  them  to  sail  away  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
The  commanders  deliberated;  a  fair  opportunity 
seemed  to  present  itself  for  recovering  their  indepen- 
dence, and  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on  the  Persian 
power.  They  were  urged  to  seize  it  by  an  Athenian, 
named  Miltiades,  whom  chance  had  made  master  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus ;  but  HistisBUS,  the  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  of  a  different  mind  ;  and  his  arguments 
were  addressed  to  feelings  which  in  most  of  his  hearers 
were  more  powerful  than  those  to  which  Miltiades 
appealed.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Persian  power 
upheld  their  own,  and  that  no  city  which  should  have 
shaken  off  the  sovereignty  of  its  foreign  master  would 
continue  to  endure  a  domestic  t3rrant.  All  came  over 
to  his  side,  and  resolved  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and 
to  save  Darius.  They  began  to  break  up  the  bridge 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Scythians,  persuaded  that 
they  had  deprived  their  enemy  of  his  only  means  of 
escaping,  made  no  attempt  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
river.  Darius  had  reason  to  fear  that  either  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  or  from  their  knowledge  of 
his  danger,  the  Greeks  would  by  this  time  have  left 
their  post :  when  he  found  their  transports  still  wait- 
ing for  hfm  on  the  opposite  side  his  joy  and  gratitude 
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were  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  from     chap. 
which  he  had  been  unexpectedly  delivered. 

If  Darius  had  really  traversed  the  regions  which 
Herodotus  describes,  after  they  had  been  left  bare  and 
waste  by  the  flying  enemy,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  that  he  should  have  brought  back  with  him 
more  than  a  few  emaciated  followers.     Yet  it  does 
aot  appear  that  he  suficred  severely  from  hunger,  or 
that  he  lost  any  considerable  part  of  his  forces.     The 
}nly  difficulty  he  seems  to  experience  is  that  of  over- 
taking the  Scythians,  or  of  engaging  them  in  a  battle ; 
they  endeavour  to  protract  his  stay  by  occasionally 
exposing  booty  to  his  foraging  parties,  as  though  his 
itores  were  not  yet  spent ;  their  kings  send  him  a 
hreatening  present,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five 
irrows ;  but  the  danger  to  which  these  symbols  are 
)elieved  to  point,  is  only  that  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
«)untry,  and  perishing  by  the  Scythian  arms;    and 
rhen  at  length  he  hastens  his  retreat,  it  is  through 
ear  of  being  deserted  by  the  Greeks.     The  army  he 
>rought  back  with  him  was  still  large   enough   to 
nable  him  to  leave  eighty  thousand  men  in  Europe, 
mder  the  command  of  Megabazus,  whom  he  com- 
lissioned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  of 
he  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.    We  find  however 
hat  these  Greeks  had  ventured  to  annoy  the  Persian 
rmy  on  its  retreat  ^,  and  that  Darius  was  so  appre- 
lensive  of  invasion  from  the  Scythians,  who  seem  to 
lave  meditated  one  ^,  and  to  have  made  an  unsuccess- 
iil  attempt  ^,  that  he  caused  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Uiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  ( Abydus  among  them) 
o  be  burnt  down,  to  prevent  them  from  affording 
neans  of  transport  to  the  enemy.*     He  himself  rested 
ome  time  at  Sardis.     One  of  his  6rst  cares  on  his 
etum  to  Asia  was  to  reward  the  services  of  Goes  and 

>  Her.  V.  27.  •  Ibid.  vi.  84. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  40.  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  691. 
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CHAP.  Histiaeus.  The  former  at  his  own  request  was  made 
.  tjrrant  of  Mitylene ;  HistisBus  asked  and  obtained'  s 
Histiffiii.  cUstrict  on  the  Strymon,  where  he  founded  a  town 
called  Myrcinus.  The  neighbouring  country  abounded 
in  timber,  and  contained  silver  mines;  tlie  positicm 
chosen  by  HistisBus  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Strymon,  and  was  well  adapted  for  a  great  staple  of 
commerce  between  the  Thracian  tribes  of  the  interior 
and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  HistisBus  might  ex- 
pect here  to  raise  a  state  more  flourishing  than  Miletus 
itself,  which  he  still  retained,  but  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  cousin  Aristagoras.  Though  his  loyalty 
was  so  amply  requited,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
measures  were  taken  to  punish  the  treason  of  Mil- 
tiadcs,  who  remained  long  unmolested  in  his  Cher- 
sonesian  government,  and  was  driven  from  it  by  an 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  themselves  three  years  before 
he  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  Per- 
sians :  an  impunity  which  reflects  great  doubt  on  the 
story  of  his  offence,  especially  as  it  was  no  less 
glorious  at  Athens,  than  it  was  dangerous  to  him 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Persian  arms. 
The  Per.  Mcgabazus  was  an  able  and  active  officer ;  he  began 
'^^"^^  his  operations  with  the  reduction  of  Perinthus,  and 
then  proceeded  to  subdue  all  the  Thracian  tribes 
which  had  not  yet  submitted,  to  his  master.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  he  received  an  extraordinary 
commission  which  turned  his  arms  towards  another 
quarter.  While  Darius  was  staying  at  Sardis,  two 
Pffionians,  ambitious  of  greater  power  than  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  country,  came  over  with  their 
sister,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  king's  curiosity  and 
admiration  by  the  spectacle  of  their  native  manners 
exhibited  by  a  beautifiil  woman,  and  of  inducing  him 
to  annex  Poeonia  to  his  dominions,  and  suffer  them  to 
rule  it  in  his  name.  Their  scheme  led  to  consequences 
which  they  did  not  expect.  Darius  indeed  was  struck 
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with  the  sight  of  their  sister,  when,  clad  in  her  best     chap. 
dress  after  the  country  fashion,  she  walked  to  the  . 

water^s  side  through  the  streets  of  Sardis,  with  a 
pitcher  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse,  and  twirling  a 
distaff.^  He  eagerly  inquired  to  what  race  she  be- 
longed; but  when  the  seats  of  the  PaBonians  were 
described  to  him,  he  sent  an  order  to  Megabazus,  to 
invade  their  land,  and  transport  them  into  Asia ;  so 
singular  and  industrious  a  people  seemed  worthy  of 
living  nearer  his  own  presence.  The  Paeonians  were 
widely  spread  over  the  highlands  in  the  north  of  Mace- 
donia ;  the  tribe  which  Darius  had  been  invited  to 
subdue  was  seated  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Strymon. 
While  the  collected  forces  of  the  nation  were  guard- 
ing the  passes  nearest  to  the  coast,  Megabazus  took 
guides,  and  led  his  army  by  a  more  circuitous  road 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  When  the  Paeonians 
heard  that  the  Persian  was  master  of  their  villages 
and  fiunilies,  they  dispersed ;  a  part  of  them  submitted, 
and  Megabazus  transported  the  tribe  against  ^which 
his  commission  was  principally  directed,  into  Asia, 
where  Darius  assigned  a  district  in  Phrygia  for  their 
habitation. 

The  territories  of  Amjmtas  king  of  Macedonia  bor- 
dered on  the  region  into  which  Megabazus  had  carried 
his  arms;  and  before  he  led  his  forces  away  from 
PfiBonia,  he  sent  seven  Persians  of  high  rank  to  the 
Macedonian  king,  in  the  name  of  Darius,  to  demand 
earth  and  water,  the  customary  symbols  of  subjection. 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  at  this  epoch  did  not  ex-  Macedonia 
tend  far  to  the  east  of  the  Axius,  and  did  not  include 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  To  the  south  it  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Cambunian  hills ;  westward  its  boun.- 
daries  were  lost  among  the  territories  of  Dlyrian 

'  Nioolaus  Damascencu  (p.  296.  ed.  Taucfan.)  transfers  the  occurrence  to  the 
reign  of  Alyattes.  Tbe  woman  is  a  Mysian  (Mvd^  t^  yiyos  6f>^t  8*  feny  a^h 
voMx^tor),  and  Alyattes  sends  an  embassy  to  Cotys,  and  brings  over  a  numerous 
colony  of  ber  race. 

q2 
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CHAP,     mountain  tribes,  which  as  they  were  impelled  by 
*^^'      fluctuating  causes  acknowledged  or  defied  the  author- 
ity of  its  sovereigns.     It  had  gradually  grown  to  its 
present  extent  by  successive  conquests  of  several  small 
states,  some  of  which  still  continued  distinct,  though 
generally  subject  to  it,  and  ruled  by  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  who  were  vassals  or  dependent  allies  of 
its  king.     The  people  appears  to  have  been  a  mixed 
race,  in  which   lUyrian  conquerors  were  variously 
united  with  a  more  ancient  Pelasgian  population.  But 
the  reigning  djmasty  was  of  purely  Hellenic  origin. 
Two  accounts  of  it  were  known  to  ihe  ancients ;  they 
agree  in  tracing  it  to  the  posterity  of  the  Heracleid 
Temenus,  but  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  establishment 
in  Macedonia.     In  one  story  the  founder  Perdiccas  is 
the  youngest  of  three  brothers,   of   the  house  of 
Temenus,  who  fled  from  Argos  to  Dlyria,  and  thence 
passed  into  Macedonia,  where  the  favour  of  the  gods 
raised  him  from  .a  servile  condition  to  the  throne. 
The  less  romantic  tradition  refers  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  to  Caranus,  a  brother  of  the  Argive 
prince  or  tyrant  Pheidon ;  and  an  expedition  by  which 
a  member  of  his  family  established  himself  in  a  distant 
country,  accords  so  well  with  all  we  know  of  that 
powerful  and  ambitious  man,   that  whether  it  be 
imagined  part  of  a  scheme  of  conquest  which  he  may 
have  formed,  or,  which  seems  more  probable,   the 
result  of  a  family  quarrel  which  forced  Caranus  into 
exile,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  historical  fact. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  the  more 
poetical  adventure  as  a  groundless  fiction,  or  to  deny 
that  more  than  one  band  of  Heracleids  or  Dorians  may 
at  different  times  have  gained  a  footing  in  the  same 
country.     At  all  events  it  was  very  early  admitted  as 
equally  certain,  that  the  kings  were  Greeks,  and  that 
the  people  were  barbarians.     This  latter  point   was 
never  doubted ;  the  former  was  proved  by  a  solemn 
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trial  in  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  same  chap. 
Alexander  who  will  fill  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ^^* 
history  of  this  period.  He  had  presented  himself, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  disputed 
question,  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Olympic  games.  His  competitors  contested  his  right 
to  enter  the  lists,  from  which  barbarians  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  institution ; 
but  Alexander  adduced  such  evidence  of  his  Argive 
descent,  as  determined  the  judges  in  his  favour. 

Amyntas  consented  to  become  the  vassal  of  Darius ;  THbuury 
and  before  the  envoys  set  out  on  their  return  to  Mega-  ^  ^*"*^ 
bazus,  he  entertained  them  at  his  table.  Sobriety  was 
not  one  of  the  Persian  virtues.  The  guests  grew 
heated  with  wine,  and,  elated  with  the  success  of 
their  mission,  lost  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  decency.  They  forced  Amjmtas  to  break  through 
the  usages  of  Greek  society,  and  to  send  the  women 
of  his  family  into  the  banquet-room  at  a  time  when,  if 
custom  had  permitted  their  presence,  prudence  would 
have  led  them  to  withdraw.  •  The  consequences  were 
such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  old  king 
suppressed  his  anger  at  the  insolence  of  the  strangers ; 
but  Alexander's  youthful  spirit  boiled  with  imcon- 
troUable  indignation.  He  found  a  pretext  for  intro- 
ducing some  armed  youths  who  quenched  the  lust  of 
the  Persians  in  their  blood.  But  the  resentment  they 
had  provoked  did  not  rouse  Amyntas  to  any  further 
resistance ;  nor  did  Darius  ever  avenge  their  death. 
A  body  of  their  countrymen  indeed  was  soon  after 
sent  into  Macedonia  to  inquire  into  their  fate ;  for 
Qone  of  their  attendants  was  left  alive  to  carry  back 
the  tale ;  but  Alexander  was  able  to  hush  all  up  by 
bribing  the  Persian  general  who  came  in  search  of 
them,  with  gold  and  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
sisters. 

In  the  course  of  his  expedition  against  the  Paeonians 

Q  3 
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CHAP.     Mesrabazus  had  observed  the  use  that  Histiseus  had 

xrv 

.  made  of  the  generosity  of  Darius,  and  perceived  that 
Histiieus  he  was  collecting  at  Myrcinus  the  elements  of  a  for- 
midable power,  which  he  might  in  time  wield  to  the 
detriment  of  Persia.  When  he  carried  his  captives  to 
Sardis  he  imparted  his  suspicions  to  his  master,  and 
awakened  his  jealousy ;  and  Darius  resolved  to  keep 
Histiaeus  harmless.  He  sent  for  him  on  pretence  of 
consulting  him  about  some  important  undertaking; 
but  when  he  had  come  to  Sardis,  he  infonned  him, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  longer  deprived  of  his 
company  and  conversation;  Leave  Miletus^  he  said, 
and  your  new  city  in  Thrace^  and  foUaw  me  to  Susa^ 
where  you  shall  share  my  table  and  my  counsels. 
With  the  feelings  of  a  man  whose  ambitious  hopes  are 
suddenly  nipped,  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  blossom, 
Histiaeus  attended  the  king  to  the  splendid  prison 
where  he  saw  himself  doomed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Before  he  returned  to  Susa,  Darius  ap- 
pointed his  half-brother  Artaphemes  satrap  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  iEgean,  and  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  whose  capital 
Sardis  still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  for 
this  part  of  Asia ;  and  he  left  Otanes  in  the  room  of 
Megabazus  to  reduce  the  maritime  cities  which  still 
held  out  on  the  coasts  to  the  north  of  the  jEgean. 
Otanes,  a  different  person  from  the  con^irator  of  the 
same  name,  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  begun  by 
his  predecessor.  Among  other  towns  in  that  region 
he  took  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  squadron  furnished  by  the  Lesbians,  he  subdued 
the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  which  were  still 
occupied  by  a  Pelasgian  population.  Lemnos  did 
not  yield  without  a  sharp  struggle,  and  was  then  con- 
signed to  a  brother  of  the  Samian  tyrant  Maeandrius. 
The  success  of  these  campaigns  much  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  check  that  Darius  had  received  in  his 
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Scythian  expedition.     The  Persian  empire  had  never     chap. 
been   so  outwardly  great,   so  inwardly  prosperous.  . 

From  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  there  appeared  to 
be  no  power  that  could  rival  its  majesty ;  none  from 
which,  if  worth  the  effort,  it  could  not  enforce  sub- 
mission. Toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era  (b.  c.  505 — 501)  the  nations  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly  rested 
under  the  shade  of  the  monarchy,  and  enjoyed  one  of 
those  short  intervals  of  profoimd  cahn  which  in 
history  as  in  nature  often  precede  the  gathering  of  a 
storm. 

The  repose  in  which  the  world  was  hushed  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  contest  between  two  factions  in  the  little 
island  of  Naxos.  The  democratical  party  there  had 
gained  the  ascendant,  and  their  adve^ries,  the  most 
opulent  of  the  citizens,  were  forced  to  quit  their 
country.  They  were  united  with  HistisBus  by  politi- 
cal ties,  such  as  parties  in  the  Greek  states  who  did 
not  feel  secure  at  home  generally  endeavoured  to  con- 
tract with  some  powerfiil  foreigner.  Aristagoras  was 
still  filling  the  place  of  his  kinsman  at  Miletus,  and  to 
him  the  Naxian  exiles  now  applied  for  succour. 
Aristagoras  was  not  unwilling  to  restore  them : 
Naxos  ruled  by  his  creatures  would  in  effect  become 
his  own :  but  the  imdertaking  surpassed  his  means. 
The  island  was  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  and  its 
fertility  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had  made 
it  rich  and  powerful.  It  maintained  a  considerable 
navy,  and  could  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the 
field.  It  was  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  Persians 
that  he  could  attack  it  with  any  hope  of  success ;  but 
if  he  could  engage  Artaphemes,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  in  the  enterprise,  he  had  the  fairest  prospect 
not  only  of  accomplishing  his  immediate  purpose,  but 
of  doing  an  important  service  to  the  interests  of 
Persia,  which  would  raise  his  credit  at  court.     Th' 
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CHAP.     Naxians,  equally  confident  in  the  support  of  such  as! 
,  ally,  urged  him  to  spare  no  promises  to  obtain  it.  Bel 

A.  D.  501.  accordingly  repaired  to  Sardis,  and  represented  to 
Artaphemes  the  ease  with  which  he  might  annex  not 
only  Naxos,  but  all  the  Cydades,  to  the  dominions  ol 
Darius,  and  directed  his  views  to  a  still  more  tempting 
conquest,  which  lay  only  a  little  further  off,  that  of  the 
large  and  wealthy  island  of  Euboea.  The  cost  of 
the  expedition  to  Naxos  he  pledged  himself  to  defi^y, 
and  he  promised  a  large  sum  beside  for  the  satrap's 
private  coffers:  A  hundred  ships  would  he  suf- 
ficient to  insure  success.  Artaphemes  was  taken 
with  the  scheme,  and  offered,  as  soon  as  he  had 
procured  the  king's  consent,  to  place  two  hundred 
ships  and  a  Persian  force  at  the  disposal  of  Aris- 
tagoras.  As  soon  as  a  favourable  answer  arrived  from 
Susa,  he  equipped  the  promised  armament,  which 
he  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Megabates,  a  Persian 
of  high  quality,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  to  Miletus,  and 
take  on  board  the  Ionian  force  that  had  been  raised 
by  Aristagoras. 

invMion  of  It  was  intended  to  lull  the  enemy  into  security,  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  expedition  was 
destined  for  a  different  and  a  remote  quarter.  Me- 
gabates therefore  made  toward  the  Hellespont,  but  off 
the  coast  of  Chios  he  brought  the  fleet  to  anchor, 
meaning  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind,  and 
run  across  to  Naxos  and  surprise  the  principal  town. 
While  he  was  in  this  station,  he  one  day  made  the 
round  of  the  fleet,  to  inspect  the  discipline  maintained 
by  the  inferior  officers.  On  one  ship,  a  Myndian,  he 
found  no  watch,  and  the  commander  absent.  He 
immediately  sent  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
fastened  to  the  side  of  his  own  galley  with  his  head 
passing  through  one  of  the  portholes,  which  were 
opened  in  the  ancient  vessels  for  the  oars,  as  in  ours 
for  the  ordnance.     While  the  Myndian  officer  was 


Naxos. 
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confined    in    this    ignominious  posture,   word  was     chap. 
brought  of  the  occurrence  to  Aristagoras,  who  hap-  . 

pened  to  be  his  Mend.    Perhaps  he  also  thought  that 
the  severity  of  the  Persian  admiral,  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  of  Greeks,  was  impolitic,  and  that  it  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  his  authority.      When  therefore   on 
applying  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner  he  met  with 
a  refusal,  he  went  and  set  him  at  liberty.    Megabates 
was  indignant  at  this  act  of  defiance,  and  was  still  more 
enraged  when  Aristagoras  openly  disclaimed  obedience 
to  him,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to  the  supreme 
command.      To  wound  him  in  the  tenderest  side, 
Megabates  resolved  to  defeat  the  expedition,  on  the 
issue  of  which  he  had  staked  so  much.     He  privately 
sent  a  message  to  the  Naxians,  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger.     They  forthwith  began  to  make  preparations 
for   defence,    transported   their  property  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  laid  in  stores,  and  strengthened 
their  fortifications ;  so  that  when  the  Persian  fleet  at 
last  appeared  before  their  town,  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  sustain  a  long  siege.     At  the  end  of  four 
months  the  besiegers  had  made  no  progress,  and  had 
consumed  the  whole  fund  allotted  to  the  war ;  the 
treasures  of  Aristagoras  were  exhausted,  and,  after 
erecting  some  forts  in  which  he  left  the  Naxian  exiles 
to  infest  their  countrymen,  he  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Miletus. 

He  had  relied  on  a  prosperous  issue  for  the  means  Aristagoras 
of  fulfilling  the  splendid  promises  he  had  made  to  Jonia^s  J 
Artaphemes,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition  put  it  '^''**^^- 
out  of  his  power  to  discharge  the  debt  he  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Persian  government.      He  was  a 
ruined  man.     The  state  of  his  affairs  called  for  some 
desperate  remedy,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassment  but  by  exciting  his 
countrymen  to  insurrection.     While  he  was  revolving 
this  expedient  in  his  mind,    he  received  a  messi 
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CHAP,  from  EBstisBus  which  fixed  his  resolution.  Histiaous 
likewise  believed  that  a  general  commotion  in  Ionia, 
which  might  render  his  presence  necessary  or  useful, 
would  afford  him  his  only  chance  of  escaping  from 
his  irksome  captivity.  He  shaved  the  head  of  a 
trusty  slave,  traced  some  letters  with  a  hot  iron  on 
his  skin,  and  when  his  hair  had  grown  again,  sent 
him  off  to  Miletus.  Aristagoras  opened  these  singular 
credentials,  and  read  an  invitation  to  revolt.  In  all 
the  Ionian  cities  there  were  many  discontented  with 
the  form  of  government  that  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Persians,  and  ready  at  any  risk  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  Aristagoras  assembled  some  of  the 
leading  men  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of  action.  Among 
those  who  met  on  this  occasion  was  the  historian 
Hecatseus  of  Miletus.  He  loved  his  country  and 
prized  independence  as  much  as  the  most  ardent  and 
sanguine  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  he  had  read,  tra- 
velled, and  thought,  more  than  most  men  of  the  age. 
He  knew  the  vast  extent,  the  colossal  strength,  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  dissuaded  his  friends  from  em- 
barking in  the  hopeless  struggle.  But  when  this 
advice  was  rejected,  he  next  urged  the  necessity  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  and  pointed  out 
one  of  the  resources  of  which  they  might  avail  them- 
selves for  this  purpose.  The  treasures  that  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  temple  at  Branchidas  by  the  piety 
of  successive  generations,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus,  would  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  navy, 
with  which  they  might  hope  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  Persian  power.  These  he  exhorted  them  to  seize 
before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
they  were  rash,  without  being  bold  or  firm;  the 
treasure  was  sacred;  they  forgot  that  their  cause 
was  so  too ;  they  resolved  on  war,  but  neglected  the 
fair  opportunity  of  bracing  its  sinews.  Another  mea- 
sure, less  perhaps  because  it  was  politic,  than  because 
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it  was  agreeable  to  many  private  passions  and  views,  chap. 
was  generally  approved.  It  was  determined  that  one  ,  ^^'  , 
of  their  number  should  sail  to  the  camp  at  M3nis, 
where  the  force  that  had  returned  from  the  siege  of 
Naxos  was  still  kept  together,  and  should  make  him- 
self master  of  the  persons  of  the  tyrants  who  had 
held  commands  in  the  Persian  armament.  This 
attempt  succeeded,  and  it  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
insurrection.  Aristagoras,  who  knew  that  his  safety 
depended  on  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  democratical 
party,  conciliated .  it  by  resigning  his  own  authority, 
and  by  delivering  up  the  prisoners  taken  at  Myus  to 
the  cities  over  which  they  had  ruled.  Most  of  them 
were  suffered  to  go  into  exile ;  but  Goes,  the  coun- 
sellor of  Darius,  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  people  of 
Mitylene,  and  liberty  was  every  where  re-established 
in  the  revolted  cities. 

Aristagoras  having  secured  the  stedfastness  of  his  Aristagoras 
countrymen  by  these  pledges,  himself  sailed  to  Greece,  **  ^^*^^ 
to  persuade  some  of  the  leading  states  to  espouse  his 
cause.  He  first  bent  his  course  to  Spdrta,  where 
Cleomenes  was  now  king  in  the  line  of  Eurysthenes, 
and  Demaratus  in  that  of  Procles.  Cleomenes  was 
the  son  of  Anaxandridas  by  a  second  wife  whom  the 
ephors  had  forced  him  to  marry,  though  they  per- 
mitted him  to  retain  his  first  wife  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  but  who  had  hitherto  proved  childless. 
After  the  second  marriage  however  she  became  the 
mother  of  three  princes,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cle- 
ombrotus.  Dorieus,  a  high-spirited  youth,  hoped  on 
his  father's  death  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
and  when  Cleomenes  was  preferred  to  him  as  the 
lawful  heir,  quitted  Sparta,  with  a  band  of  followers, 
and  after  various  adventures  on  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Italy,  fell  in  battle  with  the  Phoenicians  near 
Segesta  in  Sicily.  The  headstrong  temper  of  Cle- 
omenes seems  to  have  given  him  some  advantage  over 
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CHAP,  his  milder  colleague  in  canying  his  measures,  and  k 
.  was  more  inclined  to  new  and  bold  enterprises.  To 
him  Aristagoras  addressed  himself.  In  a  private 
interview  he  drew  forth  a  brass  plate,  contaming  a 
map  of  the  world,  according  to  the  most  exact  notion 
that  had  been  then  formed  by  the  Ionian  sages  of  its 
outline  and  its  parts.  The  Persian  empire  occupied 
the  largest  portion  of  it,  and  Aristagoras  pointed  out 
the  situation  of  the  provinces  that  lay  between  the 
MgeBU  and  Susa,  and  extolled  their  wealth  and 
fertility,  and  the  immense  treasures  piled  up  in  the 
capital.  According  to  him  the  Spartans  had  only  to 
cross  over  to  Asia,  and  they  would  find  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  them  fix)m  marching  to  Susa,  and  making 
themselves  masters  of  it.  He  reminded  his  hearer  of 
the  continual  wars  in  which  Sparta  had  been  engaged 
with  her  neighbours  of  Messenia,  and  Arcadia,  and 
Argos,  and  of  the  hard  struggles  she  had  often  main- 
tained for  a  paltry  strip  of  barren  land,  like  Cynuria, 
and  compared  these  laborious  and  unproductive  con- 
quests with  the  fair  and  opulent  regions  of  Asia, 
which  a  slight  eflFort  would  be  sufficient  to  subdue. 
Cleomenes  took  three  days  to  consider  his  answer. 
But  when  he  again  saw  Aristagoras,  he  asked  him 
how  many  days'  journeys  lay  between  the  sea  and  the 
palace  at  Susa.  The  Ionian  was  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  did  not  conceal  that  the  distance  was  a  three 
months  march.  On  hearing  this,  Cleomenes,  aston- 
ished and  alarmed,  hastily  broke  off  the  conversation, 
and  bad  the  stranger  quit  Sparta  without  delay. 
Aristagoras  however  had  still  one  engine  of  persuasion 
left.  With  the  ensigns  of  a  suppliant  he  went  to  the 
king's  house,  and  found  him  with  his  daughter  Gorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  by  his  side.  She 
looked  on  unheeded  while  Aristagoras  tendered  to 
Cleomenes  the  price  of  his  assistance.  His  offers 
gradually  rose ;   but   when    they  had   reached  fifty 
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talents,  the  child,   perceiving  that  her  father   was     ^"^^• 
tempted  to  something  which  he  thought  to  be  wrong,  . 

suddenly  exclaimed.  Go  away^  father^  the  stranger 
icill  do  you  harm.  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen, 
and  left  the  room,  and  Aristagoras  soon  after  quitted 
Sparta. 

Athens  was  the  second  state  in  Greece ;  and  here  Athens 
Aristagoras  made  his  next  application  with  better  ^S^nl^ 
hopes  of  success.  The  Athenians  had  already  had  ^'"*■• 
some  transactions  with  Artaphemes  which  had 
raised  in  them  no  friendly  feelings  toward  Persia,  and 
had  convinced  them  that  they  had  nothing  but  enmity 
to  expect  from  it.  When  they  were  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Cleomenes  after  his  ignominious  capitula- 
tion, they  had  sent  envoys  to  Sardis  to  propose  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  and  to  solicit  aid:  the  first 
example  of  the  fatal  policy  which  afterward  brought 
so  many  calamities  upon  Greece.  The  satrap,  who 
had  never  heard  of  Athens,  and  could  scarcely  under- 
stand an  alliance  with  his  master  which  was  not  sub- 
jection, consented  to  protect  the  Athenians  if  they 
would  present  the  usual  signs  of  submission.  The 
envoys,  either  thinking  the  danger  so  pressing  that 
deliverance  was  cheap  at  any  price,  or  not  interpret- 
ing the  act  required  in  the  same  sense  with  Arta- 
phemes, undertook  to  give  earth  and  water.  But  on 
their  return  they  were  sharply  censured,  and  their 
concession  was  not  ratified.  This  incident  probably 
strengthened  the  arguments  of  Hippias,  who  was  now 
at  Sigeum,  or  Sardis,  gnawed  by  revenge  and  disap- 
pointed ambition,  and  was  using  all  his  efforts  to 
induce  Artaphemes  to  take  up  his  quarrel.  The 
Athenians  hearing  of  his  machinations  sent,  as  un- 
wisely as  before,  to  deprecate  the  satrap's  interference. 
The  answer  they  received  was  a  just  rebuke :  they 
should  be  safe,  if  they  would  recall  their  tyrant.  As 
this  was  the  worst  evil  they  dreaded,  they  began  at 
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last  to  ^ve  up  all  thoughts  of  appeasing  the  enmity 
of  Persia,  and  prepared  themselves  to  defy  it. 
A.  D.  600.       The  public  mind  at  Athens  was  in  this  state  when 
at  AthenT   Aristagorss  arrived.    Here  he  had  no  need  of  secrecy 
or  of  bribes.     He  found  willing  hearers,  when  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  he  unfolded  the  same  tempting 
prospect  which  he  had  spread  before  Cleomenes :  the 
wealth  of  Asia,  the  rudeness  of  the  Persian  mode  of 
fighting,  the  certainty  and  the  fruits  of  victory.    To 
these  motives  he  added  one  of  piety :  the  rdigious 
obligation  of  protecting  a  distressed  colony  of  Athens, 
His  eloquence  prevailed ;  a  decree  was  passed  to  send 
a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lonians,  imder  the  command  of  Melanthius,  a  man  of 
the  highest  reputation.     Herodotus  observes  that  the 
thirty  thousand  Athenians  were  more  easily  deluded 
than  Cleomenes.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  this  j 
case  they  were  either  grossly  deceived,  or  flagrantly  | 
rash.     The  twenty  ships  were  indeed  the  occasion  of  j 
events  which  they  could  not  have  dreamt  of;    but 
they  might  not  unreasonably  consider  the  measure  as 
one  of  prudent  precaution,   by  which  an  avowed 
enemy  was  occupied  at  home,  and  diverted  fh)m  an 
attack  with  which  he  had  already  threatened  them. 

Aristagoras  sailed  back  to  Asia  before  the  Athenian 
squadron,  and  on  his  arrival  took  a  step  for  which  no 
motive  can  be  assigned  but  the  desire  of  provoking 
Darius.  ,  He  sent  a  message  to  the  transplanted 
PaBonians,  and  offered,  if  they  would  make  their  way 
to  the  coast,  to  fiimish  them  with  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  their  native  land.  They  forthwith  set  out 
in  a  body  with  all  their  households,  outstripped  the 
pursuit  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  reached  the  sea- 
side, where  they  found  Ionian  vessels  which  transported 
them  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
twenty  Athenian  ships  came  to  Miletus,  accompanied 
by  five  galleys  from  Eretria.      The  Eretrians  were 
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still  more  imprudent  than  the  Athenians ;  for  they  ^"^^• 
had  never  been  threatened  by  the  Persians ;  but  without 
calculating  the  danger,  they  joined  in  the  expedition, 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  succour  which 
they  had  once  received  from  the  Milesians  in  a  war 
wilii  their  neighbours  of  Chalcis.^  The  imited  forces 
proceeded  to  Ephesus  under  the  command  of  two 
Milesians,  one  a  brother  of  Aristagoras ;  for  he  himself 
staid  at  Miletus.  At  Coressus  in  the  Ephesiau  ter- 
ritory the  troops  landed,  and  reinforced  by  a  strong 
body  of  lonians,  set  off  with  guides  from  Ephesus  up 
the  vale  of  the  Caystrus.  Then  ascending  mount 
Tmolus,  they  crossed  over  to  its  northern  side,  and 
poured  down  like  a  torrent  on  the  unguarded  capital 
of  Lydia.  Artaphemes  was  there ;  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  citadel,  which  was  capable  of  standing 
a  long  siege ;  but  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,  who  immediately  began  to  plunder  it. 
The  houses  of  Sardis  were  chiefly  of  wicker-work, 
and  those  which  were  built  of  brick  were  thatched 
with  reeds :  a  precaution  against  the  effects  of  the 
earthquakes  to  which  this  region  is  peculiarly  subject. 
A  soldier  in  the  heat  of  pillage  set  fire  to  a  house ;  Burning  of' 
the  flames  soon  spread  through  the  town.  The  in-  ^^^ 
habitants,  driven  out  of  their  houses,  rushed  in  a 
body  to  their  market-place  on  the  Pactolus,  their  last 
retreat,  and  with  the  courage  of  despair  defended 
themselves  against  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  kept  at  bay  in  the  midst  of  a  burning 
city,  began  to  think  their  own  situation  dangerous. 
They  might  soon  be  attacked  in  the  rear  by  an  army 
which  would  probably  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Arta- 
phemes, and  they  could  not  hope  to  effect  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  citadel.  They  therefore  resolved  to  make 
a  timely  retreat,  and  hastily  retraced  their  march 
over  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  and  down  the  vale  of  the 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  495. 
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^xiY*  Caystrus.  They  had  not  long  left  Sardis  before  the 
whole  force  of  the  province,  which  had  been  prompt 
levied  on  the  news  of  the  invasion,  came  up  to  protect 
the  capital.  It  overtook  them  in  the  Ephesian  ter- 
ritory, where  a  battle  took  place  in  which  they  were 
defeated;  the  Ionian  troops  dispersed  among  their 
cities,  and  their  allies  sailed  home  to  Eretria  and 
Athens. 

The  indignation  of  Darius,  when  he  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Sardis,  was  bent  not  so  much  against 
the  lonians,  as  against  the  obscure  strangers  who  had 
dared  to  defy  his  power,  and  to  side  with  his  rehel- 
lious  subjects.  His  first  question  was,  who  the 
Athenians  were,  his  first  prayer  that  he  might  live  to 
punish  them  ;  and  one  of  his  attendants  was  charged, 
every  day  before  the  king  began  his  meal,  to  recall 
the  name  of  the  Athenians  to  his  thoughts.  The 
conflagration  at  Sardis  had  consumed  not  only  the 
private  dwellings,  but  the  temple  of  Cybebe,  a  god- 
dess revered  by  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Lydians. 
And  this  accident,  which  was  probably  interpreted  as 
a  sacrilegious  outrage,  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the 
king  and  the  whole  nation.  His  first  care  however 
was  to  quell  the  Ionian  insurrection,  which  was 
beginning  to  spread  into  other  parts.  He  called 
Histiaeus  into  his  presence,  upbraided  him  with  the 
revolt  of  his  kinsman,  and  expressed  strong  suspicions 
of  his  own  fidelity.  But  the  artful  Greek  not  only 
persuaded  Darius  of  his  innocence,  but  even  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Ionia,  where  he  undertook  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  which  he  observed  could  never  have 
broken  out  but  in  his  absence.  Gross  as  this  dissimu- 
lation was,  it  certainly  succeeded ;  but  however  great 
the  simplicity  of  Darius  may  have  been,  it  sounds  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  been  caught  by  a  pro- 
mise, which  Histiaeus  is  said  to  have  held  out,  of  sub- 
jecting the  island  of  Sardinia  to  his  empire ;  unless 
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adeed  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  situation,  or     <^hap. 
uinour  had  prodigiously  exaggerated  its  wealth  and  . 

mportance. 

In  the  meanwhile  Aristagoras  had  in  vain  solicited 
'resh  succours  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  dis- 
leartened  by  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  But  the 
Ionian  fleet,  though  abandoned  by  their  squadron, 
¥as  not  inactive.  It  first  sailed  to  the  north;  its 
)resence  induced  Byzantium  and  the  other  cities  of 
he  coasts  between  the  iEgean  and  the  Euxine  to  rise 
igainst  the  Persians,  and  enabled  them  to  assert 
heir  independence.*  Caria  had  been  wavering ;  but  imuiw- 
he  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Sardis,  probably  because  c^  Md 
t  proved  that  the  lonians  were  in  earnest,  decided  cypnw. 
ilmost  the  whole  country  to  embrace  their  cause.  At 
he  same  time  Cyprus  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
fet  all  these  fair  prospects  were  soon  overclouded. 
The  generals  of  Darius,  who  had  driven  the  Athenians 
o  their  ships,  and  had  routed  the  Ionian  army  at 
ilphesus,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  maritime  cities  to 
obedience.  Daurises  took  several  towns  on  the  Hel- 
espont  and  the  Propontis,  at  the  first  assault,  and  was 
)ushing  his  conquests  in  this  quarter,  when  he  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  rebellion  in  Caria,  and  im- 
nediately  marched  to  suppress  it.  The  Carians  re- 
ected  the  counsel  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  who 
idvised  them  to  place  the  Maeander  in  their  rear, 
)efore  they  gave  the  Persians  battle,  that  necessity 
night  goad  them  into  preternatural  valour.  They 
^referred  seeing  the  enemy  in  a  position  where  his 
•etreat  would  be  cut  off;  but  they  lost  the  day  and 
;en  thousand  men.  After  this  defeat  they  deliberated 
)n  leaving  their  country ;  but  succours  came  from 
Miletus,  which  encouraged  them  to  venture  another 
jattle,  in  which  they  were  worsted  with  still  greater 
jlaughter.  These  disasters  appear  to  have  broken 
:heir  strength,  so  that  though  they  still  maintained  the 
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CHAP,  unequal  conflict,  and  even  drew  Daurises  into  tt 
ambush  in  which  he  was  slain,  this  advantage  coaU 
only  retard  their  subjugation,  till  another  general 
found  leisure  to  reduce  them.  The  Cyprian  revolt 
did  not  last  more  than  a  year ;  it  had  been  fomented 
by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Salamis,  who  wished  to 
usurp  the  diadem.  All  the  cities  of  the  island  sup- 
ported him,  except  Amathus,  which  he  besieged.  Hear- 
ing that  a  Persian  general  was  about  to  cross  over 
fix)m  Cilicia  in  a  Phoenician  fleet,  he  sent  for  succours 
from  Ionia.  They  came,  and  the  hostile  forces  met 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  lonians  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Phoenician  fleet ;  but  the  Cyprians  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  native  princes,  and  defeated ; 
and  their  allies,  seeing  their  afluirs  totally  ruined, 
sailed  away. 

After  this  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  vigorously 
to  press  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  ^olis.  When  Clazo- 
mtense  and  Cuma  had  fallen,  Aristagoras,  easily  de- 
jected as  he  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  grew  despond- 
ing, and  turned  his  thoughts  to  flight.  He  assembled 
his  friends,  and  advised  them  to  fix  on  some  place  of 
refuge,  where  they  might  find  shelter  if  the  progress 
of  the  Persian  arms  should  force  them  to  abandon 
Miletus.  He  proposed  that  for  this  purpose  they 
should  immediately  send  out  a  colony,  and  suggest^ 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  his  kinsman's  town  of  Myr- 
cinus.  Hecataeus  was  present  at  this  deliberation 
also,  and  was  adverse  to  both  plans.  He  advised  his 
fellow-citizens,  should  they  be  driven  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, to  fortify  themselves  in  the  island  of  Leros, 
and  there  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
Miletus.  But  Aristagoras  himself  was  bent  on  taking 
possession  of  Myrcinus,  and  he  induced  the  majority 
to  adopt  his  views.  He  left  Miletus,  where  he  had 
surrendered  the  name  but  not  the  substance  of  power, 
in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  citizen,  and  himself 
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sailed  to  the  banks  of  the  Stiymon.     Here  he  was     chap. 
soon  after  cut  off  with  his  army,  as  he  lay  before  a      ^^^' 
Thracian  city,  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.^ 

These  events  had  happened  before  HistisBus  ar-  intriguetof 
rived  at  Sardis.  Artaphemes  was  more  clear-sight- 
ed than  Darius,  or  had  better  information,  and  per- 
ceived the  connection  between  the  Ionian  rebellion 
and  the  designs  of  Histiaeus.  Ariatagoras^  he  one  day 
said  to  him,  dreun  the  sandal  on^  but  it  was  of  your 
stitching.  This  speech  drove  him  into  the  measure 
on  which  he  had  long  resolved  before  it  was  quite 
ripe.  He  made  his  escape  from  Sardis  by  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Chios.  The  Chians  at  first  arrested 
him  as  an  enemy,  but  he  soon  removed  their  suspi- 
cions, without  however*  gaining  their  confidence. 
Many  were  angry  with  him,  as  having  wantonly  pro- 
voked a  war  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  Ionia.  To 
appease  them  he  forged  a  story  that  Darius  had 
meditated  transplanting  the  lonians  to  Phoenicia,  and 
bestowing  their  land  on  the  Phoenicians.  His  first 
step  was  to  renew  an  intrigue  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  flight  from  Sardis.  He  had  there 
sounded  some  of  the  Persians,  and  had  found  them 
not  averse  to  his  plans.  He  now  wrote  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  past  conversations;  but  the  bearer 
of  his  letters  showed  them  to  Artaphemes,  who  hav- 
ing procured  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  conspirators 
from  their  own  answers,  put  them  all  to  death.  His- 
tiseus  wished  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  which  he  had 
kindled  ;  but  he  found  himself  a  homeless  adventurer. 
Miletus,  glad  to  be  rid  of  Aristagoras,  would  not 
admit  her  old  tyrant,  and  he  was  repulsed  and 
wounded  in  an  attempt  which  he  made,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Chians,  to  force  an  entrance  by  night.  The 
Chians,  though  they  had  assisted  him  in  this  en- 

>  Berodotos,  v.  126.,  and  Tbacydidcs,  iv.  102.,  supply  one  another,  and  perhaps 
only  appear  to  differ  a  little  about  the  details. 
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CHAP,  terprise,  would  neither  submit  to  his  commancL  nor 
furnish  him  with  ships.  But  he  found  the  people  d 
Lesbos  more  compliant.  There  he  collected  a  little 
squadron  of  eight  triremes,  with  which  he  dailed  to 
Byzantium,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  legitimate  sove- 
reign of  Ionia,  seized  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  the 
cities  which  would  not  acknowledge  his  authority. 

While  he  remained  here,  doing  all  the  mischief  he 
could  to  his  country,  the  Ionian  insurrection  was 
drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  Persian  generals  had  re- 
solved to  strike  it  on  the  head,  by  capturing  Miletus, 
the  fall  of  which  would  crush  tiie  hopes  of  all  the 
other  revolted  cities,  which  looked  up  to  her  as  their 
chief.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  besiege  Mile- 
tus by  sea  and  land.  The  scattered  divisions  of  the 
army  were  collected  to  bear  upon  this  point,  and  a 
great  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  to  blockade  it  ftom  the 
sea.  While  these  armaments  were  expected,  the 
lonians  who  adhered  to  the  cause  ^  held  a  congress  at 
the  Panionium,  to  concert  their  plan  of  defence.  It 
was  agreed  not  to  encounter  the  Persian  army  in  the 
field,  and  to  leave  the  Milesians  to  sustain  the  siegie 
on  the  land  side  as  they  could ;  but  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  confederacy  should  be  exerted  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  Mgean ;  and  the  fleet  was 
The  lonians  appointed  to  asscmblc  at  Lad^.  Lad^  was  then  a 
■*  ^^^  small  island ;  by  the  depositions  of  the  Mseander  it 
has  now  become  part  of  the  plain  which  separates  the 
site  of  Miletus  from  the  sea.  Here  the  naval  force  of 
the  confederates  met ;  Chios  sent  the  largest  squadron, 
a  hundred  galleys ;  the  Lesbians,  though  their  pri- 
vateers were  still  at  Byzantium  with  Histiseus,  seventy ; 
the  Samians  could  still  raise  as  many  as  sixty ;  but 
PhocsBa,  though  she  had  not  lost  her  old  spirit,  could 

'  Eptaesus,  Colophon,  and  Lebedus  are  not  mentioned,  and  seem  to  have  kept 
aloof.     Her.  vL  8. 
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equip  no  more  than  three.  The  united  navy  amounted  chap. 
to  353  triremes.  The  hostile  fleet  which  was  on  its  ^^' 
way  £pom  the  East  numbered  600.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  vast  superiority  in  numbers,  the  Persian 
generals,  when  they  considered  that  of  the  lonians  in 
nautical  skill,  felt  that  they  were  by  no  means  sure  of 
victory,  and  would  fain  have  avoided  the  approaching 
conflict.  They  therefore  convened  the  tyrants,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  their  cities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection,  had  betaken  themselves  to  their 
foreign  protectors,  and  were  then  serving  in  the 
Persian  army,  and  commissioned  them  to  endeavour 
each  to  detach  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  confederacy, 
by  offers  of  pardon  for  their  past  offences  on  their 
return  to  obedience,  and  by  threats  of  the  most 
rigorous  treatment  if  their  obstinacy  should  at  length 
be  subdued  by  force.  The  overtures  were  made 
secretly  and  separately,  and  probably  from  this  very 
cause  were  in  each  instance  rejected :  each  state  be- 
lieving that  it  would  incur  the  shame  and  the  hazard  of 
the  defection  alone,  instead  of  being  led  to  fear  that 
it  might  be  left  to  sustain  a  deserted  cause. 

During  the  interval  in  which  the  hostile  fleets  were  Dionysius 
watching  each  other,  neither  willing  to  begin  the  ^^^^^^ 
decisive  conflict,  Dionysius,  the  commander  of  the 
Phocaeans,  observed  that  the  naval  camp  at  Ladd  was 
far  from  displaying  the  order  and  good  discipline 
which  so  critical  a  juncture  demanded.  In  a  ge- 
neral assembly  he  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the 
danger  of  insubordination  and  supineness,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  commit  themselves  to  his  guidance. 
When  he  was  invested  with  the  chief  comnfand,  he 
did  not  suffer  a  day  to  pass  without  devoting  several 
hours  to  martial  exercises.  He  drew  out  the  fleet 
in  order  of  battle,  practised  the  rowers  in  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  seafight,  and  kept  the  marines  at 
the  same  time  under  arms  in  the  places  where  the^'" 
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CHAP,      services  would   be   required.     After  seven  days  oC 
^  this  laborious  training,  the  troops  began  to  murmur 
at  what  they  easily  persuaded  themselves  waa  a  pro- 
fitless hardship,  and  to  rail  at  Dionjrsius  as  an  am- 
bitious meddler.     It  seemed  intolerable  that  a  man 
who  had  only  brought  three  ships  to  join  the  fleet 
should  domineer  over   all   the   rest:    the  Persians 
themselves  could  not  lord  it  more  tyrannically  over 
their  slaves:   and  they  resolved  to  shake   o^  tl^ 
authority  of  Dionysius,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of 
freemen.     Instead  of  going  abroad  to  execute  his 
commands,  they  henceforth  dispersed  themselves  in 
parties  over  the  island,  and  reposed  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  under  tents  which  they  pitched  on  the 
most  agreeable  spots.    The  Samian  commanders  were 
disgusted  with  this  folly,  or  some  of  them,  who  were 
before  inclined  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Persians,  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument  to  draw  the 
others  over  to  their  views.     The  end  was  that  they 
sent  to  their  banished  tyrant,  -Saces,  the   son  of 
Syloson,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  close  with  his 
late  proposals.    It  was  agreed  that  they  should  desert 
in  the  battle. 
Defeat  of         The  Persian  fleet  now  sailed  confidently  to  the 
attack;  the  lonians  met  them  without  suspicion  of 
treachery.     But  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  the 
Samians  quitted  their  post,  and  bore  away  to  Samos. 
Only  eleven  captains  refused  to  obey  their  superior 
officers,  and  kept  their  places  ;  they  were  afterwards 
rewarded   by  a  monument   in   the  market-place  of 
Samos.     The  example  of  the  rest  however  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lesbians,  and,  as  the  alarm  spread,  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.     The  Chians  almost 
alone  remained  firm  amid  the  general  consternation  ; 
but  their  skill  and  valour  were  at  length  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  fly. 
Those  whose  galleys  were  disabled  from  escaping  the 
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porsuit  of  the  enemy,  ran  them  agrounjd  at  cape     chap. 
Mycal6,  and  left  them.     They  bent  their  way  nordi-  , 

ward ;  but  passing  through  the  Ephesian  territory  in 
the  night,  while  the  women  were  celebrating  a  festival, 
they  were  taken  for  robbers  who  had  come  with  sacri- 
legious intentions,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Ephesians.  Dionysius  of  Phocsoa  had  fought  till  the 
struggle  became  desperate,  and  had  taken  three  of  the* 
enemy's  ships ;  when  forced  to  fly  he  saUed  to  Phca- 
nicia,  sank  several  merchantmen,  and  laden  with 
spoil  steered  for  Sicily,  and  thence  carried  on  an 
unremitting  war  against  the  old  enemies  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  TyrseniansS  and  Carthaginians. 

The  defeat  off  Lad4  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  b.  c.  494. 
of  Miletus.  Six  years  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras  ^3!^  °' 
(b.  c.  494)  the  capital  of  Ionia  was  stormed  by  the 
Persians.  The  conquerors  carried  into  effect  the 
threats  with  which  they  accompanied  their  pacific 
offers  before  the  battle.  Those  of  the  citizens  who 
escaped  the  sword  were  carried  into  captivity  with 
their  families.  By  the  order  of  Darius  they  were 
transplanted  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
settled  in  a  town  called  Ampe,  in  the  marshes  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  shrine  of  Branchid© 
was  plundered  of  its  sacred  treasures.  Miletus  be- 
came a  Persian  colony ;  a  part  of  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  that  of  Pedasa.  Its  destruction  was  felt 
at  Athens  as  a  national  calamity ;  and  the  poet  Phry- 
nichus,  who  ventured  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
audience  by  exhibiting  it  as  a  tragedy,  was  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine.  The  next  year  the  other  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia  experienced  a  similar  fate.  They 
were  not  indeed  utterly  desolated ;  but  their  fairest 
children  were  carried  away  to  fill  or  to  guard  the 
royal  harem.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Te- 
nedos,  were  swept  of  their  inhabitants  by  a  process  :  \ 

»  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  I  p.  126.  ed.  3. 
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CHAP,     like  ihst  which  Otanes  employed  in  Samo6.     Tfai 


xnr. 


subjugation  of  Ionia  was  complete. 

HistisBus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  he  had  caused. 
After  the  fall  of  Miletus,  thinking  himself  unsafe  iB 
the  Bosporus,  he  sailed  with  his  Lesbian  squadron  to 
Chios,  and  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  island, 
which  had  spent  all  its  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lad& 
After  this,  with  a  larger  force  collected  from  the  rem- 
nant  of  the  war,  he  invaded  the  island  of  Thasos. 
But  he  was  interrupted  in  the  siege  of  the  town  by 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  sailed 
to  Lesbos.  Finding  himself  in  want  of  provisions 
for  his  troops,  he  crossed  over  to  the  continent  for 
the  purpose  of  reaping  the  harvest  in  the  vale  of 
the  Caicus,  which  he  expected  to  find  unprotected.  But 
Harpagus,  a  Persian  general,  happened  to  be  at  hand 
with  a  considerable  force ;  the  marauders  were  sur- 
prised and  routed,  and  HistisBUS  himself,  being  over* 
taken  by  a  Persian  horseman,  believing  that  the 
clemency  of  Darius  might  yet  spare  his  life,  cried  out 
in  the  Persian  language  for  quarter,  and  made  him- 
self known.  He  was  led  to  Artaphernes,  who  inmie- 
diately  ordered  him  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head 
to  Susa.  The  only  person  in  the  world  perhaps  who 
felt  pity  or  regret  for  his  fate  was  Darius  himself, 
who  gave  his  remains  a  more  honourable  interment 
than  they  deserved,  and  blamed  the  hasty  vengeance 
of  the  viceroy. 

The  Persian  fleet  continued  its  victorious  career 
toward  the  Hellespont.  The  cities  north  of  the  Mgesn 
were  successively  overpowered,  and  sank  in  the  flames. 
The  men  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  did  not  wait 
for  the  enemy's  attack,  but  left  their  towns  to  found  a 
new  one  called  Mesembria  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  Miltiades  too  thought  himself  no  longer 
Flight  of  safe.  The  principality  which  he  had  long  governed 
in  the  Chersonesus,  had  been  founded  by  his  uncle 
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MiltiadeSy  son  of  Cypselus,  during  the  reign  of  chap. 
Pisistratus,  at  Athens.  The  Doloncians,  a  Thracian  ^^* 
tribe,  wanted  a  chief  to  protect  them  from  the  inroads 
of  their  neighbours,  the  savage  Apsinthians.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  an  accidental 
or  preconcerted  combination  of  circumstances,  they 
found  one  in  the  son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  glad  to 
withdraw  from  the  jealous  eye  of  Pisistratus.  He 
secured  their  peninsula  by  carrying  a  wall  across  the 
isthmus,  waged  a  war  with  Lampsacus,  in  which  he 
was  made  prisoner,  but  released  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Croesus,  and  dying  childless,  left  his 
dominions  to  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  son  of  Gimon, 
who  was  soon  after  assassinated.  At  this  time  his 
brother,  the  younger  Miltiades,  was  at  Athens ;  and 
Stesagoras  having  left  no  child,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
who  according  to  Herodotus  had  before  procured  the 
assassination  of  his  father^,  sent  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  his  authority  by  violence. 
He  entrapped  the  principal  men  of  the  Chersonesus, 
and  threw  them  into  prison;  took  five  hundred 
foreigners  into  his  pay,  and  strengthened  himself  by 
marrying  a  Thracian  princes.2  He  was,  in  the  fuU 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  a  tyrant.  We  have  seen 
that  he  attended  Darius  on  the  Scythian  expedition, 
and  that  the  part  he  is  said  to  have  acted  on  that 
occasion  was  apparently  either  imknown  or  forgotten. 
After  the  Scythian  inroad,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
but  that  it  drove  him  out  of  his  territories,  had 
passed  by,  he  returned  and  remained  in  peace,  till 
he  saw  himself  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
triumphant  arms  of  Persia.  While  the  Persian  fleet 
was  lying  off  Tenedos,  he  filled  five  galleys  with 
bis  treasure,  and  set  sail  for  Athens.     He  narrowly 

>  tL  S9.  103. 

*  A  daughter  of  Olorus,  from  whom  the  ftther  of  Thucydides,  the  historian,  who 
belonged  to  the  fomily  of  Miltiades,  derived  his  name. 
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CHAP,  escaped  the  enemy  with  four  of  his  shqps ;  the  fiftt 
was  taken,  and  in  it  his  son  Metiodius,  whom  tin' 
captors  sent,  it  is  said,  as  a  peculiarly  welocmie  pris^ 
to  Darius.  If  the  father  had  indeed  incurred  tkw 
king's  anger,  the  son  was  generously  treated;  fiv 
*  instead  of  death  or  a  prison  he  received  a  £ur  estate 
and  a  Persian  wife.  The  expelled  tyrant  became 
again  an  Athenian  citizen, 
rmian  After  the  first  transports  of  hostile  fury  had  subr 

i^Q^  sided,  and  the  insult  offered  by  the  rebellion  to  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  had  been  sufficiently  avengedi 
Artaphemes  set  about  the  regulation  of  the  subdued 
country,  and,  in  Roman  language,  reduced  it  to  the 
form  of  a  province.  He  extinguished  all  remains  of 
independence  in  the  Ionian  cities,  forbad  them  any 
longer  to  decide  their  quarrels  by  the  sword,  and 
compelled  their  deputies,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
SardUs  for  this  purpose^,  to  bind  themselves,  by 
treaties,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  work  of  their 
own  free  will,  to  submit  all  their  differences  to  arhi* 
tration.  He  then  caused  a  survey  to  be  taken  of 
their  territories,  and  apportioned  their  tribute  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  districts.  Its  whole  amount 
was  not  increased.  Thus  tranquillity  was  restored, 
and  order  established,  though  at  the  expense  of 
liberty ;  the  cities  revived,  and  no  doubt  recovered 
many  of  their  former  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from 
them  to  avoid  the  first  violence  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  From  such  a  remnant,  as  well  as  from  the 
influx  of  fresh  settlers,  we  may  suppose  the  new 
Greek  population  of  Miletus  to  have  arisen.  In  the 
next  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Persian  go- 
vernment adopted  an  expedient  still  better  fitted  to 
allay  the  discontent  of  its  Ionian  subjects,  and  to 

*  Among  these  deputies,  according  to  Diodorus  (Mai,  ii.  p.  38. ),  was  Hecatcus, 
and  the  lonians  are  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  mild  terms  they  ob- 
tained from  Artaphemes.  Diodorus  says  of  Artaphemes,  &t^3mcc  robs  ySfutvs  reus 
vdXeaiv,  which  would  be  more  applicable  to  Mardonius. 
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(eep  them  in  willing  subjection.  The  king's  son-  chap. 
n-law,  Mardonius,  was  sent  down  to  take  the  place 
>f  Artaphemes,  and  one  of  his  first  proceedings  after 
lis  arriyal  in  Ionia,  was  to  depose  the  tyrants  who 
lad  been  placed  in  the  cities  by  his  predecessor,  and 
o  set  up  a  democratical  constitution.  This  change 
ippeared  so  repugnant  to  Persian  maxims,  that 
lerodotus  thought  it  sufficient  to  silence  the  objec- 
ions  of  those  who  doubted  that  democracy  could 
lave  found  an  advocate  among  the  Seven  Conspir- 
ktors.  It  does  indeed  indicate  more  knowledge  of 
nankind,  larger  views,  and  sounder  principles  of 
)olicy,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  bar- 
)arous  and  despotic  court,  and  reflects  honour  on  the 
mderstanding  of  Mardonius  or  of  Darius.  Yet  the 
ast  insurrection  had  shown,  that  while  the  dominion 
)f  the  tyrants  irritated  the  people,  and  afforded  a 
instant  motive  to  rebellion,  their  own  fidelity  was  by 
10  means  secure.  A  popular  form  of  government 
^ve  a  vent  to  the  restless  spirits  which  might  other- 
ivise  have  endangered  the  public  quiet ;  and  in  the 
jnjoyment  of  civil  liberty  and  equality  the  sovereignty 
rf  the  foreign  king  was  almost  forgotten. 

Mardonius  had  come  with  a  mighty  armament  B.c.492. 
^rhich  was  designed  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  Darius  of^M^Id^'^ 
ipon  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  at  the  same  time  to  "*"'• 
pread  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  to  strengthen  his 
K)wer  in  Europe.     A  large  fleet  was  to  sweep  the 
Egean,  and  to  exact  obedience  from  the  islands, 
rhile    Mardonius  himself    led    the  landforce    into 
rreece,  and  on  his  way  subdued  the  Thracian  and 
lacedonian  tribes  which  had  not  yet  submitted.  The 
'eet  first  directed  its  course  to  the  island  of  Thasus, 
rhich  still  drew  a  large  revenue  from  the  goldmines 
rst   opened  there   by  the  Phoenicians,   as  well  as 
pom  others  on  the  opposite  continent.    The  wealth 
f  the  Thasians  had  tempted  Histiseus,  and  his  attack 
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c^^.  had  induced  them  to  increase  their  navy  and  to 
.  strengthen  their  fortifications.  They  now  yielded  to 
the  Persians  without  a  struggle ;  and  the  next  yeaje^ 
when  Darius,  suspecting  that  their  preparations  wm 
aimed  against  himself,  commanded  them  to  throv 
down  their  walls,  and  to  surrender  their  ships,  thesy 
acquiesced  with  equal  readiness.  But  the  Persian 
armament  was  soon  after  checked  in  its  progress  by  a 
violent  storm  which  overtook  it  off  mount  Athos,  and 
was  thought  to  have  destroyed  not  less  than  three 
hundred  vessels  and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Mardo- 
nius  himself  was  not  much  more  fortunate:  in  his 
march  through  Macedonia  his  camp  was  surprised 
in  the  night  by  the  Brygians,  an  independent  tribe 
of  Thracian  blood ;  he  lost  many  of  his  troops,  and 
was  himself  wounded.  He  punished  this  aggression 
indeed,  and  did  not  leave  the  country  till  he  had 
tamed  the  Brygians ;  but  his  forces  were  so  weakened 
by  these  disasters  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
end  the  campaign  with  this  conquest,  and  returned 
to  Asia. 

The  resolution  of  Darius  was  not  shaken  by  these 
accidents,  and  the  next  year  he  renewed  his  prepar- 
ations for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  While  they  were 
proceeding  he  sent  heralds  round  to  the  Greek  cities, 
among  the  rest  to  those  which  had  incurred  his  anger, 
to  try  their  spirit  by  a  demand  of  submission.  The 
arrival  of  these  envoys  gave  occasion  to  some  changes 
in  the  state  of  Greece,  which  must  now  be  related, 
and  briefly  traced  to  their  origin. 
Quarrel  Wc  havc  sccn  that  the  Athenians  had  been  delivered 

AthTn9"and  from  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened 
xg^vuL  £j.Q^  ^i^Q  revenge  of  Cleomenes,  by  the  friendship  of 
the  Corinthians  and  the  dissension  between  the  two 
Spartan  kings,  that  they  had  afterwards  inflicted  a 
severe  and  profitable  vengeance  on  Thebes  and  Chalcis, 
and  that  the  Thebans,  too  weak  to  revenge  their  dis- 
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Bomfiture,  called  in  the  aid  of  -Slgina,  with  which  they  ceap. 
(claimed  a  mythical  affinity.  The  ^Eginetans  however 
iid  not  need  this  motive  for  espousing  the  cause  of 
Thebes.  They  had  others  much  stronger  in  their 
oligarchical  government,  and  in  the  ancient  quarrel 
which  had  produced  implacable  enmity  between  them 
and  the  Athenians.  Athens  had  interposed  in  behalf 
of  her  ally  Epidaurus,  when  she  was  insulted  by  her 
revolted  colony  ^gina.  The  Athenians  invaded  the 
island,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  natives  and  the  Argives.  Bitter  hatred 
sprang  from  this  source  between  the  neighbours; 
and  there  was  a  tradition,  that  it  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  lay  aside  the  ancient  dress  of  their 
women,  which  was  that  common  to  the  Dorian  race, 
and  to  adopt  the  Ionian  fashion,  while  Attic  wares 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  sacred,  and  perhaps  from 
profane  uses  in  -^gina.  The  JEginetans,  remember- 
ing this  old  grudge,  and  confident  in  the  superiority 
of  their  naval  power,  when  the  Thebans  besought 
their  assistance,  actively  espoused  their  cause  by  the 
mvasion  of  Attica  already  mentioned.  The  Athe- 
nians either  were  unable  to  revenge  this  insult,  or 
their  attention  was  diverted  to  another  quarter  by  the 
threatened  restoration  of  Hippias,  and  by  their  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  Ionia ;  and  their  quarrel  with 
^gina  slimibered  till  the  arrival  of  the  Persian 
envoys,  who  came  to  demand  earth  and  water  fgr 
Darius.  Both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  the  heralds 
of  Darius  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  mockery. 
This  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  was  probably  not 
the  effect  of  passion,  but  of  policy,  which,  though  in- 
human, may  not  have  been  ill-judged.  At  Athens  Mil- 
tiades  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  measure.^ 


■  Fftus.  iii.  ]2.  7.  Perhaps  however,  if  any  one  was  anxious  to  clear  Ifiltiades 
«f  the  imputation,  he  might  ohserve,  that  Herodotus,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover in  what  way  the  Athenians  had  been  visited  by  divine  vengeance  for  the 
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CHAP.      Many  cities  on   the   continent   complied  with  tUi 
.  demand,  and  none  of  the  islanders  rejected  it :  Mgm 
consented  with  the  rest.     The  Athenians  interpretal 
this  act  of  their  rivals,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  hf 
the  malice  they  bore  against  Athens,  and  by  their 
eagerness  to  assist  the  barbarians  in  accompliahing 
her  ruin ;  and  they  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  and  accused  JEgina  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  Greece.     Cleomenes,  without  waiting  for  a 
formal  commission,  inmiediately  repaired  to  M^b^ 
and  was  proceeding  to  arrest  some  of  the  principil 
citizens.     But  Demaratus  had  privately  encouraged 
the  ^ginetans  to  resist  this  attempt  of  his  colleagoei 
as  a  step  not  sanctioned  by  any  legitimate  authority; 
and   Cleomenes  was  compelled  to  retire  fix>m  the 
island  baffled  and  dishonoured. 
Demaifttut       He  kuew  that  the  author  of  his  disgrace  was  the 
*'•'*****•      same  who  had  before  thwarted  him  in  his  designf 
against  Athens,  and  he  laid  a  scheme  for  revenging 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some adversary.    The  title  of  Demaratus  to  the  rojral 
dignity  was  not  beyond  dispute.     His  mother,  by  a 
contract  which  the  Spartan  manners  permitted,  had 
been  transferred  by  her  first  husband  to  his  father 
Ariston ;  his  birth  was  premature,  and  Ariston  had 
expressed  disbelief  of  his  legitimacy,  which  he  after- 
wards suppressed ;  but  it  had  been  uttered  with  the 
vehemence  of  a  sudden  surprise  in  the  presence  of 
the   ephors,   and  his  mother's  reputation  was   not 
deemed  spotless.     Cleomenes  now  instigated  Leoty- 
chides,  a  private  enemy  of  Demaratus,  and  the  next 
in  succession  of  the  same  house,  to  avail  himself  of 
these  grounds,  and  urge  his  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
cause  was  tried ;  it  was  one  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans,  who  conceived  the  safety 

murder  (vli.  133.)i  could  hardly  liavc  (allcd  to  notice  the  fate  of  Miltiades,  If  he 
had  been  known  as  the  adviser  of  the  act 
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of  the  state  concerned  in  the  purity  of  the  roj^  chap. 
blood.  Leolychides  insisted  on  the  words  of  Ariston ;  ^^^* 
but  the  Spartans  would  not  decide  so  grave  a  question 
on  such  evidence,  and  to  obtain  the  utmost  certamty 
they  referred  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  Cleomenes,  to  the 
Delphic  oracle*.  Cleomenes  had  a  friend  named  Cobon, 
who  possessed  great  influence  at  Delphi ;  this  man 
gained  over  the  priestess,  and  an  answer  came  declar- 
ing that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Ariston. 
Leotychides  triumphed;  and  not  satisfied  with  his 
success  he  embittered  the  degradation  of  his  deposed 
rival  by  a  wanton  insult :  at  a  public  festival  he  sent 
a  message  to  ask  him  how  he  relished  a  subordinate 
station  after  royalty.  Demaratus  replied  that  Sparta 
wovld  perhaps  pay  dearly  for  the  question ;  soon  after 
he  left  the  city,  resolved  never  to  return  but  as  king. 
He  was  pursued,  but  reached  Asia  in  safety,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Darius,  who  gave  him  lands 
Emd  the  revenues  of  cities. 

Cleomenes  immediately  proceeded  to  use  his  creature 
Leotychides,  in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  afiront 
be  had  suffered  at  iEguia.  They  went  over  together, 
and  the  JEginetans,  afraid  of  resisting  their  joint 
demand,  surrendered  ten  of  their  principal  citizens 
into  their  hands.  These  hostages  they  deposited  with 
the  Athenians.  Soon  after  the  sacrilegious  fraud  was 
ietected ;  the  priestess  lost  her  office,  and  her  sub- 
3mer  was  banished ;  and  Cleomenes  fearing  punish- 
ment fled  to  Thessaly.  But  shortly  he  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Arcadia, 
wrhere  he  began  to  draw  the  Arcadians  into  a  con- 
federacy against  his  country ;  and  his  machinations 
ilarmed  the  Spartans  so  much,  that  they  invited  him 
>ack  by  promises  of  impunity.  He  had  not  been 
ong  reinstated  before  the  violent  humour  which  had 
litherto  only  betrayed  itself  in  occasional  sallies  of 
)assion,  broke  out  into   madness ;    and  having  by 
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^HAP.  threats  extorted  a  weapon  from  the  helot  who  guarded 
him,  he  died  miserably  by  his  own  hand.  Leotj- 
chides  too  did  not  carry  his  ill-gotten  dignity  with 
him  to  the  grave :  many  years  after  he  was  omvicted 
of  having  taken  bribes  from  the  enemy  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  made  into  Thessaly,  Ins  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  he  died  in  exile  at  T^ea. 
Factioiis  of  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  the  jEginetans  sent  to 
Sparta,  to  complain  of  the  unjust  sdzure  of  their 
citizens.  Leotychides,  no  longer  supported  by  his 
colleague,  was  condenmed  to  be  given  up  to  them  in 
the  room  of  their  hostages.  But  they  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  enforce  this  sentence,  and  only  took 
him  with  them  to  Athens  to  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  his  deposit.  The  Athenians  however  re- 
fused to  release  their  prisoners,  and  the  ^ginetans 
retaliated  by  the  capture  of  their  sacred  vessel,  in 
which  several  men  of  the  first  rank  were  embarked  to 
attend  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  After  this 
fresh  provocation  the  Athenians  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  proposals  of  a  discontented  Mgmetan  named 
Nicodromus,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  island  with  their 
assistance.  On  the  appointed  day  he  accordingly  rose 
and  seized  the  citadel ;  but  the  Athenian  succours  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries  with  seven  hundred  of  his  adherents. 
They  all  suffered  the  fate  which  perhaps  they  only 
wanted  power  to  inflict ;  and  in  this  as  in  most  in- 
stances even  religion  had  not  influence  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  rage  of  party.  One  of  the  unhappy  men 
who  was  led  to  death  extricated  himself  from  his 
fetters,  and  laid  hold  of  the  door  of  a  temple,  to 
which  he  clung  by  the  thong  which  fastened  it  till 
his  hands  were  cut  off.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the 
deed  of  blood  which  weighed  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  perpetrators,  and  was  believed  to  be  beyond  the 
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*each  of  their  expiations.     The  Athenians  had  been     chap. 

XIY 

jrevented  from  fiilfilling  their  engagement  by  the  want  , 

)f  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  that  of  jEgina,  and  they 
lad  sent  to  borrow  ships  from  the  Corinthians.  Their 
request  was  granted,  though  too  late  for  its  main 
3urpose ;  but  they  defeated  their  enemy  in  a  seafight, 
ind  were  still  carrying  on  the  war  with  varying 
brtune  while  the  Persians  were  preparing  to  invade 
:hem. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  last  disastrous  campaign  Expedition 
[b.  c.  490)  a  new  force  was  collected  in  Cilicia,  and  ^^^***"°^ 
placed  under  the  command  of  two  new  generals,  pbcmet. 
Datis  a  Mede,  and  Artaphemes,  son  of  the  satrap  of 
Lydia,  and  hence  as  the  king's  nephew  superior  in 
rank,  but  probably  inferior  both  in  age  and  military 
experience  to  his  colleague,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  real  leader  of  the  expedition.     On  the  Cilician 
[x>ast  they  found  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes, 
together  with  horse  transports ;  the  whole  army  was 
taken  on  board,  and  sailed  first  to  Samos,  and  thence, 
instead  of  making  the  round  of  the  JEgean,  which 
Herodotus  thinks  would  have  been  preferred  as  the 
safer  course  but  for  the  dread  of  moimt  Athos,  crossed 
directly  to  the  Cyclades.     Naxos,  which  had  baffled 
the  attempts  of  Aristagoras  when  seconded  by  the 
power  of  Persia,  was  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
attack.    The  Naxians  lost  their  courage  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  armament,  abandoned  their  walls, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.      The  Persians 
carried  off  all  who  had  not  time  to  escape,  and  com- 
mitted the  city  and  its  temples  to  the  flames.     The 
centre  of  the  Cyclades,  the  sacred  island  of  Delos, 
had  especial  reason  to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  who  made  war  against  the  gods  of  Greece, 
The  peaceful  people,  whose  life  passed  in  a  round  of 
sacrifices  and  festivals,  fled  to  Tenos,  leaving  their 
rich  temple  with  its  treasures  to  the  protection  of  ita 
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CHAP,     tutelary  gods.     They  screened  it  by  the  £Btme  of  their 
.  sanctuary.     The  Persians  had  heard  that  Delos  wis 
the  birthplace  of  two  deities,  who  corresponded  to 
those  which  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own 
religious  system,  the  sun  and  moon.   This  comparison 
was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  some  Greek  who 
wished  to  save  the  temple.  It  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  intimate  union  which  the  Delian  legend  estab- 
lished between  the  divine  twins,  whose  simultaneous 
birth  was  not  a  universal  tenet  of  the  Greek  theology. 
Hence,  though  separately  neither  of  them  inspired  the 
barbarians  with  reverence,  their  common  shrine  was 
not  only  spared,  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition 
which  was  current  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  received 
the  highest  honours  from  Datis :  he  would  not  suffer 
his  ships  to  touch  the  sacred  shore,  but  kept  them  at 
the  island  of  Rhenea,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a 
narrow  channel :  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  fiigitives,  to 
remonstrate  with  them  on  their  groundless   alarm, 
and  to  assure  them  that  he  held  their  persons  no  less 
sacred  than  their  island ;  and  finally  he  burnt  a  great 
pile  of  precious  incense  on  the  altar.     The  main  fact, 
that  the  temple  escaped,  though  surprising,  cannot  be 
denied.     But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  not  more  certain 
than  the  earthquake,  by  which,  as  the  Delians  re- 
ported, their  island  was  shaken  after  the  departure 
of   the  Persians,  to    announce  the   calamities   that 
impended  over  Greece, 
siege  of  The  fleet  held  on  its  course  through  the  islands,  re- 

^A^  ceiving  their  submission,  and  taking  from  each  a  rein- 
Eretria.  forcemcut  and  hostages,  and  then  sailed  to  Euboea  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  two  great  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  first  town  before  which  it  appeared  was 
Carystus;  it  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Persians, 
and  would  not  serve  them  against  its  neighbours  and 
brethren.  While  it  defended  itself,  Eretria  sent  to 
Athens  for  succour  against  the  attack  which  she  had 
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shortly  to  expect.    The  Athenians  charged  their  four     chap. 
thousand  citizens,  among  whom  as  we  have  seen  th^  . 

had  distributed  the  estates  of  the  rich  Chalcidians, 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  Eretria.     But  the  city 
itself  was  wavering  and  divided:    one  party  was 
honest  but  timid,  and  proposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Naxians,   and  retire  to  the  mountains;  but 
there  were  others  who  were  eager  to  purchase  the 
fevour  of  the  Persians  by  betraj^ng  their  country. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  one  of  the  leading 
Eretrians  disclosed  to  them  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  danger  they  ran  of  being  deserted  or  sacrificed  by 
their  allies.     They  took  his  advice,  and  crossed  over 
to  Attica;  the  event  proved  the  prudence  of  their 
retreat.     After  the  fall  of  Carystus  the  Persians  laid 
siege  to  Eretria ;  the  men  who  wished  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  enemy  prevailed  on  their  fellow  citizens 
to  abcmdon  the  design  of  flight,  and  as  they  could  not 
venture  to  meet  the  invading  army  in  the  field,  to 
sustain  a  siege.     For  six  days  they  made  a  brave 
defence ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  were  treache- 
rously thrown  open.   The  infamy  of  this  deed  fell  on 
two  men  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  among  the 
most  eminent  citizens ;  and  perhaps  its  baseness  was 
mitigated  by  political  motives,  which  may  have  led 
them  to  regard  Athens  as  an  enemy  more  formidable 
and   hatefal  than  the  Persians.      The    conquerors 
exactly  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  king ;  the  more 
rigorously  that  the  fate  of  Eretria  might  strike  terror 
into  the  Athenians.     The  city  with  its  teoBipIes  was  Destmctioa 
plundered,  burnt,  and  razed  to  the  ground ;  according  ^  ^"'^ 
to  one  tradition,  which  however  rests  on  the  half- 
poetical  testimony  of  Plato,  the  Persian  host  swept 
the  whole  territory  of  Eretria,  as  it  had  done  in 
Samos  and  other  islands;  the    captives,    however 
collected,  were  lodged  in  a  safe  place,  till  they  could 
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CHAP,     be  carried  up  to  the  king.    Then  the  whole  armament 
,  ^^'    .  steered  its  course  to  the  coast  of  Attica. 
The  Per.         It  was  the  aged  tyrant  Hippias  who,  as  he  had 
Jjj^^     most  earnestly  urged  the  expedition,  now  guided  the 
barbarian  against  his  country.      By  his  advice  the 
fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  where 
it  was  sheltered  from  the  northern  gales  by  a  pro- 
montory which  runs  out   from  the  foot  of  Fames ; 
the  army  landed  in  the  plain,  where  a  level  tract,  five 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  affords  one  of  the 
few  situations  to  be   found  in  the  rugged  land  of 
Attica,  favourable  to  the  movements  of  cavalry.     On 
the  landside  the  plain  is  bounded  by  steep  slopes 
descending  from  the  higher  ridges  of  Pentelicus  and 
Fames,  and  by  their  gradual  approach  it  is  contracted 
towards  the  north  into  a  narrow  glen,  the  bed  of  a 
little  stream,  which  in  its  course  to  the  sea  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts.      Near  the  shore  the  low 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  either  side  are 
swamps,  or'are  covered  with  small  stagnant  pools.   In 
this  position  the  Fersian  generals  encamped,  expect- 
ing an  opportunity  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  on  this 
advantageous  ground.     Had  the  Athenians  shrunk 
from  a  conflict,  a  march  of  a  day  or  two  would  have 
brought  them  through  the  heart  of  Attica  to  the  city, 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would  not  have  held 
out  longer  than  Eretria.     The  Athenians  however, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  landing  at  Marathon, 
prepara-     marchcd  without  delay  to  face  the  enemy.     At  the 
A^nC'  same  time  they  neglected  no  provision  that  prudence 
suggested  for  strengthening  themselves  to  meet  the 
contest  with  fair  hopes  of  success.     They  armed  not 
only  all  their  serviceable  citizens,  but  such  of  their 
slaves  as  were  willing  to  earn  their  liberty  with  their 
blood.    They  sent  off  a  messenger,  named  Fhidippides, 
a  man  noted  for  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which 
he  could  perform  long  journeys,  to  request  instant 
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succour  from  Sparta ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  chap. 
likewise  summoned  the  Plataeans,  on  whom  they  could  , 
call  not  merely  as  allies,  but  as  brothers.  Plataea  had 
been  very  early  engaged  in  hostility  with  Thebes,  oc- 
casioned by  disputed  boundaries.  In  the  reign  of 
Cleomenes,  being  hard  pressed  by  her  more  powerful 
neighbour,  she  sought  protection  from  Sparta,  and 
offered  to  withdraw  from  the  Boeotian  confederacy, 
and  to  place  herself  under  Spartan  sovereignty.  The 
Spartans  saw  no  benefit  likely  to  result  from  this 
connection  either  to  themselves  or  the  Platceans,  and, 
probably  not  without  being  conscious  that  they  were 
sowing  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  advised  them  to  address  themselves  to 
Athens.  Athens  received,  and  protected  them.  The 
Thebans  disputed  the  right  of  the  Platseans  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  which  connected  them  with  Boeotia,  and 
were  preparing  to  contest  it  in  arms ;  but  the  Corin- 
thians interposed,  and,  the  question  being  referred  to 
their  arbitration,  decided  in  favour  of  Platsea,  and 
settled  its  boundaries.  The  Thebans  were  so  dis- 
satisfied with  this  sentence,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
Athenian  army  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Plataeans  as  it  was  returning  to  Attica  ;  but  they 
were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
the  territory  assigned  to  them  by  the  Corinthians. 
The  landmarks  of  Plataea,  and  consequently  in  fact 
those  of  Attica,  were  carried  forward  to  the  Asopus ; 
the  Plataeans  became,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
Athenian  Boeotians,  united  with  Athens  by  the  most 
intimate  bonds,  that  were  consistent  on  the  one  hand 
with  their  ovm  political  independence,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  distinct  privileges  of  the  Athenian 

citizens.^  The  Plataeans  now  raised  their  whole  force, 

« 

»  It  was  probably  the  relation  of  itopoUty,  which  wi*  afterwards  described  by  the 
Theban  orator  in  Thuc.  iii.  63.  as  an  absolute  admiiaion  to  the  Attic  frandiiae. 
See  Wachsmuth,  1.  2.  p.  149.     Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  50. 
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CHAP,  which  on  a  subsequent  and  equally  pressing  occasioii, 
when  they  fought  on  their  own  ground,  amounted  to 
six  hundred  heavy  armed  men  ^ ;  and  marching  to 
Marathon  found  the  Athenian  army  already  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  Athenian  courier,  travelling  with   breathless 
haste,  reached  Sparta  the  next  day  after  he  had  left 
Athens.    He  related  the  fall  of  Eretria,  the  inmiineiit 
danger  of  Athens.      The  Spartans  did  not  refuse 
assistance;   perhaps  they  hoped  that  a  short  delay 
might  not  render  it  useless ;  but  if  their  intentions 
were  honourable  they  did  not  feel  the  urgency  of  the 
juncture.     The  moon  wanted  some  dsLjs  of  the  ftdl; 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  in  this  interval,  at  least 
in  the  month  then  passing,  which  was  probably  that 
of  the  great  Camean  festival,  was  contrary  to  one  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  their  superstition  ^ ;  and 
they  dismissed  the  messenger  with  promises  of  distant 
succour.    To  console  his  fellowcitizens,  he  announced 
to  them  assurances  of  aid  from  an  invisible  hand.  As 
he  crossed  the  top  of  the  mountains  that  separate 
Argolis  from  Arcadia,  the  god  Pan,   he   said,   had 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  had  bidden  him  cheer 
the  Athenians  with  a  gracious  reproach,  for  having 
neglected  the  worship  of  a  deity  who  had  often  be- 
friended them  in  times  past,  and  would  prove  his  good- 
will toward  them  yet  again.     This  seasonable  encour- 
agement the  gratefiil  city  afterward  repaid  by  dedi- 
cating a  natural  grotto  in  the  Cecropian  rock  to  the 
woodland  god,  and  by  honouring  him  with  a  yearly 
sacrifice  and  a  torchrace.     The  protection  of  Artemis 
was  invoked  against  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians  by 
an  extraordinary  vow.    For  every  slain  enemy  a  she- 
goat  was  to  be  led  in  solemn  procession  every  year  to 

'  Herodotus  does  not  mention  their  number  at  Marathon.    Justin  and  Nepos 
make  it  amount  to  a  thousand. 
*  See  Appendix  m. 
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her  altar,  at  Agrsa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where  chaf. 
according  to  the  legend  of  the  temple  the  goddess  had  ^^' 
first  drawn  her  bow,  when  she  came  over  from  her 
native  island.^  With  this  strength,  and  with  these 
iiopes,  the  Athenian  army  crossed  the  ridge  which 
livides  the  plain  of  Marathon  from  the  midland  of 
Attica,  and  posted  itself  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
lills  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

It  was  commanded,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
!)leisthenes,  by  ten  generals ;  at  their  head  was  the 
x)lemarch  Callimachus,  whose  authority  and  influence 
¥as  the  only  security  for  the  unity  of  their  counsels. 
ie  was  entitled  by  law  to  the  command  of  the  right 
ving,  and  to  the  casting  vote  in  every  question  on 
vhich  the  voices  of  the  Ten  should  be  equally  split. 
\jnong  them  was  Miltiades,  the  late  ruler  of  the  Mutudei. 
^hersonesus.  He  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  pub- 
ic confidence  without  opposition.  On  his  return  to 
\.thens  he  found  rivals  and  enemies,  who  endeavoured 
o  inflame  the  popular  jealousy  against  him,  and 
nade  the  station  he  had  held  in  his  foreign  princi- 
)ality  the  ground  of  a  capital  charge :  they  could 
irge  with  great  force  before  the  tribunal  which  tried 
he  cause,  that  a  countryman  of  Harmodius  and  Aiis- 
ogeiton  who  became  a  tyrant  was  worthy  of  death ; 
ind  as  he  had  probably  exercised  his  authority  over 
Athenian  citizens,  though  not  in  Attica,  he  had  per- 
laps  made  himself  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
iable  to  the  penalty  of  tyranny.  Miltiades  however 
scaped,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  the  merits  of  his 
ase,  as  because  he  had  fortunately  used  the  power 
rhich  it  was  deemed  a  crime  to  possess,  in  the  service 
f  Athens.  A  bitter  grudge  had  subsisted  for  many 
ges  between  the  Athenians  and  that  remnant  of  the 
^elasgian  race  which,  as  we  have  seen,  after  being 
[riven  out  of  Attica,  had  settled  in  the  islands  of 

»  Paua.  I.  19.6. 
8  4 
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CHAP.     Lemnos  and  Iinbro8.     They  had  rendered  themiselves 

Yrv  •' 

.  formidable  in  the  jEgean  by  piratical  excursions ;  and 
in  one  of  these  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  carried  off  Attic  women  whom  they  found  ce- 
lebrating a  religious  festival.  The  resentment  kindled 
by  this  injury  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athenians  was 
inflamed  by  a  tragic  tale,  which  soon  after  reached 
them,  that  the  Pelasgians,  suspecting  their  captives  of 
hostile  designs,  had  murdered  them  with  the  children 
they  had  borne  to  their  new  lords.  This  atrocious 
deed,  after  which  Lemnian  horrors  became  proverbial, 
was  believed  to  have  been  followed  by  the  usual  signs 
of  divine  anger,  barrenness  and  scarcity,  and  a  tra- 
dition prevailed  at  Athens,  that  by  command  of  an 
oracle  the  offending  people  had  offered  to  repair  their 
wrong,  but  when  called  upon  to  deliver  up  their 
islands  had  eluded  the  demand,  by  promising  to  sur- 
render them  whenever  they  should  be  sunmioned  by  a 
fleet  that  should  sail  to  them  from  Attica  in  one  day 
with  a  northwind.  It  was  reserved  for  Miltiades  to 
fulfil  this  seemingly  impossible  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  became  its 
master,  might  be  called  Attic  ground ;  it  was  within 
a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  Pelasgian  islands  with  a 
northwind;  and,  this  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Pelasgians  of  his  right,  Miltiades  had  the  power 
of  silencing  their  objections  by  the  sword.  He  con- 
quered and  expelled  them,  and  nominally  at  least 
subjected  the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  this  achievement,  which 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  Persian  dominion,  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  drew  the  resentment  of 
the  Persians  on  him,  and  occasioned  his  precipitate 
flight.  To  it  also  he  may  have  been  indebted  for 
the  favourable  issue  of  this  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent 
trial;  perhaps  too  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  delibe- 
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rations  of  the  lonians  on  the  Danube  was  now  first     ^^^p- 
brought  to  light,  and  contributed  to  turn  the  popular  . 

feeling  on  his  side.  After  this  escape  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  his  birth  and  his  character  claimed, 
and  when  Attica  was  threatened  with  invasion  he  was 
dected  one  of  the  ten  generals. 

The  opinions  of  the  Ten  were  equally  divided  on 

the  momentous  question :  whether  they  should  give 

battle  to  the  Persians.     Those  who  dissuaded  from 

immediately  engaging   in  a   conflict  which  was  to 

decide  the  fate  of  Athens,  might  speciously  alledge 

the  prudence  of  at  least  waiting  till  the  reinforcement 

expected  from  Lacedaemon  should  somewhat  reduce 

the  fearful  disproportion  of  their  little  army  to  the 

Persian  host;  the   advantage    of   accustoming  the 

troops  to  the  sight  of  an  enemy  whose  name  struck 

terror  at  a  distance ;  finally  the  prospect  of  a  thousand 

fortunate  accidents   from  which   the   invaders    had 

nothing  to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.     All  these 

arguments  were  outweighed  by  a  danger,  which  Mil- 

tiades  knew  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  numbers 

of  the  Persians :  that  of  treachery  within  the  walls 

or  the  camp  of  the  Athenians.    The  party  of  Hippias 

was  probably  not  extinct  in  Athens,  and,  while  he 

was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  with  the  power 

and  gold  of  Persia  at  his  command,  it  was  likely  every 

day  to  gain  fresh  strength.     Motives  like  those  which 

had  led  some  of  the  leading  Eretrians  to  betray  their 

country,  might  find  entrance  into  many   Athenian 

breasts.     Cold  or  selfish  calculations  might  soon  take 

the  place  of  the  generous   ardour  Avith  which   the 

people  now  glowed  for  the  common  cause.     Miltiades 

also  knew,  better  than   any  of  his  colleagues,  how 

little  depended  on  the  inequality  of  numbers,  how 

superior  his  Athenians  were  to  the  barbarians  in  all 

that  formed  the  real  strength   of    an   army.      His 

reasons  could  not  prevail  with  his  opponents ;   the 
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CHAP,     decision    rested  with  the  polemarch.      Callimachm 
.  ^^   .    was-brave  and  honest ;  he  saw  and  felt  the  force  of 


the  arguments  with  which  Miltiades  appealed  to  hifl 
judgment  and  his  patriotism,  and  gave  his  voice  for 
battle.  The  ten  generals  successively  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a  day ;  those  who 
had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades  were  wilUng 
to  resign  their  turns  to  him;  but  he  would  not 
expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  thwarted  by  his 
adversaries  in  the  exercise  of  a  borrowed  authority, 
and  waited  till  he  could  assume  the  conunand  in  lus 
own  right.  Then  he  drew  up  his  little  army  in  order 
of  battle. 
Batae  of  The  enemy's  line  stretched  across  the  broadest  part 

of  the  plain.  Of  the  nations  that  fought  in  the  bar- 
barian host,  the  two  on  which  the  generals  placed 
their  chief  reliance,  the  Persians  themselves  and  the 
no  less  warlike  Sacians,  were  posted  in  the  centre ; 
here  therefore  their  chief  strength  lay.  That  the 
front  of  the  Athenians  might  not  be  so  unequal  in 
length  as  to  endanger  their  flanks,  it  was  necessary 
that  their  ranks  should  be  uniformly  or  partially 
weakened.  Miltiades  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences of  his  arrangement,  when  he  strengthened 
his  wings  at  the  expense  of  the  centre,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  strongest,  perhaps  the  only  formidable 
part  of  the  enemy's  force.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though  Herodotus  represents  the  Persians  as  induced 
to  land  at  Marathon  with  a  view  to  the  operations  of 
their  cavalry,  he  does  not  say  a  word  either  of  its 
movements  in  the  battle,  or  of  any  cause  that  pre- 
vented them.  It  seems  not  to  have  come  into  action ; 
but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by  what  means  it  was 
kept  motionless.  Yet  there  was  a  tradition  on  the 
subject,  probably  of  some  antiquity,  which  appears  to 
have  assumed  various  forms,  one  of  which  was  adopted 
by  Nepos,  who  relates  that  Miltiades  protected  his 
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flanks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  an  abattis :  a  fact  chap. 
which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotus  could  scarcely  ,  "^' 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  had  been  known  to 
him,  but  which  might  have  been  the  foundation  of  a 
very  obscure  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  given  by 
another  author.^  The  two  armies  were  separated  by 
an  interval  of  nearly  a  mile ;  the  Athenians  stood  on 
somewhat  higher  ground*  At  the  signal  of  attack 
they  rushed  down  on  the  enemy,  who  awaited  them, 
vntii  wonder  and  scorn,  at  the  madness  of  a  handful 
of  men  whom  they  saw,  as  it  seemed,  pressing  blindly 
forward  to-  certain  destruction.  Before  they  had  be- 
thought themselves  sufficiently  to  use  their  missiles 
with  eflFect,  they  found  themselves  engaged  in  close 
combat,  in  which  the  Grecian  weapons  and  armour 
gave  the  soldier  a  decided  advantage.  The  Persians 
however  and  the  Sacians  sustained  the  shock,  which 
was  lightest  in  their  part  of  the  field ;  and  after  a 
short  struggle  they  broke  the  opposite  centre,  put  the 
whole  to  flight,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  towards  the 
hills.  But  in  each  wing  the  impetuous  onset  of  the 
Athenians,  supported  by  deeper  ranks,  overpowered 
the  fainter  resistance  of  'the  motley  bands  that 
crowded  the  plain,  and  at  length  drove  them  toward 
the  shore  and  the  adjoining  morasses.  While  they 
were  here  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  Miltiades  drew  off  his  men,  and,  closing  the 
two  wings,  led  them  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  was  now 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenian  centre. 
The  defeat  of  this  body  decided  the  battle.  The 
only  effort  of  the  routed  army  now  was  to  reach 
their  ships ;  many  perished  in  the  marshes,  many  on 
the  shore,  and  as  they  were  thronging  to  get  on  board. 

*  In  the  explanation  of  the  proverb,  x«P^*  hnrut  (Suidas,  Cent  xiv.  73.  Schott.) 
we  read  that,  when  Datis  invaded  Attica,  the  lonians  got  upon  the  trees  (?)  and 
made  signals  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  cavalry  had  gone  away  {its  cfcr  x«P^*  ol 
imrcis),  and  that  Miltiades,  on  learning  its  retreat,  joined  battle,  and  gained  the 
victory;  which  was  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  ^i  rw  r^r  rd^of  9utkv6rrafP, 
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CHAP.  According  to  some  authors  Hippias  himself  was 
among  the  slain.  But  a  story  told  by  Herodotus^ 
seems  to  imply  that  his  body  at  least  was  not  left  m 
his  native  land,  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  he 
died  at  Lenmos.  The  victors  took  seven  ships,  and 
Cjmaegirus,  a  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  gained 
immortal  glory,  by  clinging  to  one  till  lus  hand  was 
cut  oflF  with  a  hatchet.  Callimachus  and  one  of  the 
generals,  Stesilaus,  were  also  left  on  the  field.  The 
fleet  at  length  put  oflF  with  the  remains  of  the  army. 
But  the  Athenians  were  still  threatened  with  another 
attack.  Instead  of  shaping  their  course  eastward, 
the  invaders  steered  toward  Sunium,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Attica.  It  was  afterward  universally  believed  that 
they  had  been  induced  to  make  this  attempt  by  pre- 
vious concert  with  some  Athenian  citizens ;  and  the 
house  of  the  AlcmaBonids  was  charged  with  having 
hoisted  a  shield,  as  a  signal  to  invite  them.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  expectations,  they  were  foiled  by 
the  promptness  of  the  victorious  army,  which  no 
sooner  perceived  their  purpose,  than  having  left  one 
of  the  tribes  on  the  field  of  battle  to  guard  the  pri- 
soners and  the  booty  ^,  it  set  out  on  its  march  to 
Athens,  and  had  arrived  there  before  the  Persians 
appeared  off  the  coast.  They  seemed  to  perceive  that 
their  movement  had  failed  of  its  object,  for  without 
any  fresh  act  of  hostility  they  shortly  after  set  sail  for 
Asia.     So  ended  the  day  of  Marathon. 

Scarcely  any  achievement  in  the  history  of  mankind 
ever  supplied  a  theme  for  so  many  tuneful  or  eloquent 
lips.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  not  very  useful,  to 
determine  the  precise  abatement  that  must  be  made 
from  the  poetic  and  rhetorical  penegyrics  that  have 
celebrated  its  fame,  before  they  can  be  reconciled  with 

»  vl.  107. 

'  According  to  Plutarch,  under  the  command  of  Aristidcs. 
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lie  sober  language  of  historical  truth.      The  circum-     chap. 
stances  of  the  event,  as  they  were  handed  down  for  . 

he  admiration  of  successive  ages,  were  discoloured 
md  exaggerated,  and  they  cannot  now  be  exactly 
ascertained.  We  are  able  indeed  to  correct  the  vague 
md  extravagant  descriptions,  which  covered  the  field 
vith  myriads  of  slain,  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
vho  fixes  the  number  of  the  Persian  dead  at  6400, 
.he  Athenians  at  192 ;  among  whom  the  PlatsBans  are 
lot  reckoned.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  an  approx- 
niation  to  the  real  numbers  of  the  two  armies,  and 
Darticularly  to  estimate  the  larger  force,  which  was 
swelled  from  300,000  to  600,000  men,  by  later  writers, 
who  did  not  perceive  that,  by  encumbering  the  Per- 
sians with  these  useless  and  unmanageable  crowds, 
they  were  not  heightening,  but  diminishing,  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors.  The  Athenians  numbered  six  and 
forty  diflferent  nations  in  the  barbarian  host ;  and  the 
Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of  which  are  still  found  at 
Marathon,  seem  to  attest  the  fact  that  Darius  drew 
troops  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  his  empire. 
Yet  our  calculations  must  be  kept  down  by  the 
remark,  that  the  whole  invading  army  was  transported 
over  the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  600  ships ; 
this,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixes  elsewhere,  of  200 
men  to  each  trireme,  would  give  120,000 ;  and  we 
ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the  utmost  limit 
to  which  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  can  be  reason- 
ably carried.  Those  of  the  Athenians  are  uniformly 
rated  at  about  10,000 ;  it  is  possible  that  the  numbers 
of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in  grounding  this  tradi- 
tion ;  it  probably  falls  short  of  the  truth,  and  certainly 
does  not  take  the  slaves  into  account,  who  served 
most  likely  as  light-armed  troops.  When  all  these 
allowances  are  made,  the  numerical  inequality  Avill  be 
reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five  to  one. 

This  however  is  not  the  standard  by  which  the 
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CHAP,     glory  of  this  memorable  victory  must  be  measured 

^°^*      The  Persians  were  strong,  not  only  in  numbers,  but 

in  the  terror  of  their  name,  in  the  renown  of  their 

conquests,  in  the  recollection  of  the  flight  from  Sar- 

dis,  in  the  recent  destruction  of  Eretria.    K  Miltiades 

deserves  praise  for  having  perceived  the  hollowness 

of  these  advantages,  and  if  he  balanced  them  by  the 

superiority  of  his  military  skill,  the  Athenians  also 

earned  their  fame  by  the  boldness  with  which  they 

faced  a  danger  which  they  could  not  despise.     When 

they  began  their  onset,  liie  first,  Herodotus  says,  in 

which  a  Grecian  army  advanced  to  a  charge  running, 

they  had  all  their  experience  of  the  enemy's  weakness 

still  to  gain.      Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 

Aristagoras,  the  very  sight  of  the  Median  garb,  as  we 

learn  from  the  same  authority,  was  still  terrible  to  the 

European   Greeks.     That  these  fears  were   strong, 

though  their  groimd  was  imaginary,  and  that  they 

required  a  heroic  resolution  to  master  them,  is  clear 

from  the  marvellous  light  in  which  the  victory  was 

viewed  by  the  people,  as  a  deliverance  which  could 

not  have  been  effected  by  their  own  arm,  without  the 

friendly  interposition  of  a  higher  power.     Hence  the 

block  of  marble,  which  Datis  was  said  to  have  brought 

for  a  trophy,  was  grateftdly  wrought  into  a  statue  of 

Nemesis.^  Hence  it  appeared  no  less  credible  that  the 

courier  Phidippides  should  have  heard  the  cheering 

voice  of  Pan  in  the  mountains,  than  that  when  he  had 

told  the  glad  tidings  to  the  magistrates  at  Athens,  he 

should  have  dropped  down  dead  from  joy.    Hence  the 

wonderfiil  legends  of  the  battle :  the  valiant  Epizelus 

is  blinded  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  by  the  apparition  of 

a  warrior,  whose  shield  is  covered  by  his  flowing  beard ; 

the  local  heroes  are  active  in  the  combat,  and  in  the 

picture  that  represented  it  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted 

*  It  appears  fh)m  the  obserration  of  intelligent  judges  (  Unedited  Antiquities  tf 
Attica,  p.  43. )  that  this  celebrated  statue  was  not  of  Parian  but  of  Fentelic  marble. 
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Porch,  Theseus  appeared  rising  out  of  the  ground  with  chap. 
Marathon  and  Hercules,  and  the  hero  Echetlus  armed  ,__  ' 
with  a  ploughshare  was  seen  dealing  death  among  the 
flying  barbarians ;  hence  to  this  day  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon is  believed  to  be  haunted,  as  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  with  spectral  warriors,  and  the  shepherds  are 
alarmed  in  the  night  by  their  shouts  and  by  the  neigh- 
ing of  their  steeds. 

And  therefore  the  Athenians  were  only  just  to  their 
own  merits  in  the  extraordinary  honours  they  paid  to 
the  true  heroes  of  Marathon,  and  in  the  monuments  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  their  triumph. 
The  slain  enemies  were  committed  to  an  obscure  grave ; 
but  on  the  field  which  they  had  made  holy  ground, 
the  Athenians  who  had  fallen  for  their  country  were 
gathered  together  under  a  stately  sepulchre,  adorned 
with  ten  pillars,  on  which  their  names  were  inscribed 
according  to  their  tribes.  Another  barrow  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Platseans  and  the  slaves ;  and  when 
Miltiades  had  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
hatred  and  envy,  his  singular  deserts  were  acknow- 
ledged by  a  separate  tomb  on  the  same  ground.  He 
and  the  polemarch  CaUimachus  were  alone  distin- 
guished from  the  other  combatants  in  the  Painted 
Porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tutelary  gods  and 
heroes. 

The  monuments,  the  trophies,  the  votive  offerings, 
the  processions,  the  pictures  and  sculptures,  the  songs 
and  the  panegyric  harangues,  that  celebrated  the  vic- 
tory, not  only  proved,  but  in  part  made  its  import- 
ance. They  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  a  deed, 
which  had  first  taught  the  Athenian  people  to  know 
its  own  strength,  by  measuring  it  with  the  power 
which  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world.  The  consciousness  thus  awakened  fixed  its 
character,  its  station,  and  its  destiny:  it  was  the 
spring  of  its  later  great  actions,  and  ambitious  enter 
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^xivT*  prises.  With  respect  to  these  remote  consequences 
^  ,  f  the  absence  of  the  Spartans  was  a  momentous  event 
They  came  to  Athens  while  the  field  was  still  strewed 
with  the  dead ;  they  had  marched  with  the  speed  of 
men  who  wished  to  repair  a  delay  which  neither  law 
nor  prejudice  could  wholly  justify  even  in  their  own 
eyes ;  yet  their  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  2000 
men :  a  number  so  small,  that  it  lends  some  colour 
to  a  tradition,  which  rests  only  on  the  authority  of 
Plato,  the  slightest  of  all  on  such  points,  that  they 
had  been  occupied  in  suppressing  some  insurrection 
in  Messenia.^  Though  too  late  to  share  the  glory  of 
the  day,  they  desired  to  see  the  field,  and  the  re- 
nowned barbarians,  who  for  the  first  time  had  been 
vanquished  there;  they  went  to  Marathon,  beheld, 
praised  the  Athenians  for  their  courage,  and  returned 
home, 
laitiades  The  new  spirit  which  the  victory  infused  into  the 
iviro^'  conquerors  appeared  almost  immediately  in  an  occur- 
rence which  closed  the  career  of  Miltiades.  The  fear 
of  the  Persians  was  no  sooner  removed  than  he  began 
to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  plans  of  aggression  and 
conquest.  He  easily  obtained  from  them  a  fleet  of 
seventy  ships,  which  they  placed  at  his  command,  with- 
out even  knowing  toward  what  object  he  would  direct 
the  expedition,  but  satisfied  with  his  assurance  that  it 
would  enrich  them.^  He  secretly  designed  to  attack 
the  island  of  Paros,  where  he  had  a  private  enemy, 
who  had  once  injured  his  credit  with  the  Persians ;  it 
had  afforded  a  pretext  for  his  revenge,  by  sending  a 
trireme  with  the  armament  under  Datis;  probably 
most  of  the  other  adjacent  islands  had  been  guilty  of 
the  same  offence;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
ravaging  their  fields,  while  he  laid  regular  siege  to 
the  town  of  Paros.  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  among  the  Cyclades ;  Miltiades  de- 

1  De  Leg.  iii.  p.  698. 
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manded  a  heavy  penalty;  the  Parians,  instead  of     chap. 
compljdng,  kept  strengthening  their  walls,  and  baffled      ^^' 
all  his  attacks,  till  despairing  of  success,  he  is  said  to 
have  descended  to  superstitious  arts,  and  to  have 
received  a  dangerous  hurt  in  his  knee  or  hip,  as  he  . 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  a  sacred  inclosure.     This 
compelled  him  to  return  without  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mises by  which  he  had  induced  the  people  to  fit  out 
the  fleet.     His  enemies  took  advantage  of  the  irrita- 
tion produced  in  the  public  mind  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  Xanthippus  son  of  Ariphron,  the  chief  of 
the  rival  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  brought  a  capital 
charge  against  him,  for  having  deceived  the  people. 
A  gangrene  had  begun  in  his  injured  limb ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  his  own  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a 
couch  into  the  court,  where  his  brother  Tisagoras 
pleaded  for  him  before  the  people,  which  sat  at  once 
as  judge  and  as  sovereign.     As  judge  it  condemned 
him ;  as  sovereign,  on  the  ground  of  his  services  at 
Marathon    and   Lemnos,   it  conmauted    the    capital 
penalty  for  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.     As  he  could  not  his  death, 
immediately  raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  sore. 

Such  a  sentence,  passed  under  such  circumstances, 
md  so  harshly  exacted,  by  an  absolute  monarch,  from 
1  \dctorious  general  to  whom  he  had  owed  the  safety 
3r  the  honour  of  his  crown,  would  commonly  be 
ieemed  sufficient  to  brand  him  with  the  reproach  of 
ngratitude ;  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  the 
proceedings  of  popular  governments  in  the  worst 
ight,  have  not  failed  to  apply  this  name  to  the  con- 
luct  of  the  Athenian  people  toward  Miltiades. 
)thers,  who  have  judged  of  it  more  mildly,  have  con- 
lidered  it  only  as  an  ordinary  example  of  popular 
evity,  which  changes  its  favourites  as  hastily  as  it  * 

idopts  them,  and  is  easily  pursuaded  to  consign  the 
ame  man  to  a  dungeon,  whom  but  the  day  before  it 
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CHAP  had  exalted  to  the  skies.  And  certainly  as  in  general 
.  ^^^'  .  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  are  not  more  exempt 
from  himian  passions  and  frailties,  when  they  act  in 
great  bodies,  than  when  alone,  so  when  we  reflect  on 
the  rash  cupidity  and  blind  credulity  that  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  transaction  just  described,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  for  calm  wisdom  or  severe  justice  in 
its  progress  and  its  termination.  So  £ar  as  Miltiades 
fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  an  adverse  faction  which 
misled  his  judges,  we  may  pity  him  without  finding 
them  guilty  even  of  inconstancy  or  caprice ;  and  we 
may  think  that  they  made  amends  for  the  involuntary 
wrong  they  had  done  him,  by  the  honours  with  which 
they  afterwards  showed  their  sense  of  his  merit.  But 
how  far  they  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
must  depend  on  their  view  of  the  obligation  they  had 
incurred.  Darius  might  well  think  that  the  benefit 
he  had  received  from  HistiaBus,  was  so  great,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  eflkced  by  any  subsequent  offence. 
But  Miltiades  was  not  in  such  a  sense  the  benefactor 
of  the  Athenians :  if  they  conceived  that  nothing  he 
had  done  for  them  ought  to  raise  him  above  the  laws, 
if  they  even  thought  that  his  services  had  been  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  by  the  station  which  enabled  him 
to  perform  them,  and  by  the  glory  he  reaped  from 
them,  they  were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust^;  and  if 
Miltiades  thought  otherwise,  he  had  not  learnt  to  live 
in  a  free  state. 

*  OitK  ttpa  TM  iavrols  kyMp  rt  voiowrtp  x^^  ^^X^  t  ^rf^fyft  7*t '  ta4p€t 
*A$riycuoif  Kid  &vf9£8ocrcty  7c  koI  air&v  Kixtipwif  i|{ay*  irrts  yiip  voAAov  vttrrcs 
i^toi  irftofiKpivw  imlvovs  avr&w  iiyutrBai,  fcri  Sk  v^t^fwruf  Mp^^moa  mU  irjp^f 
ikt^^uw  fiov\ofi4pois  aKoww  vo\h  fitiCatw  ri/iii  rris  x<>^^^  the^i^os  rh  icaAMr  fc&To- 
6&y  i^p&p  K§Kplir6ai  wp^ous,  «c(U  y4p  roi  tw  (pywp  rmv  rirt  oliwhs  i  &i^pcr 
'  ABrpfcuoi  iatwripnaoM  icanovs^  oW  ftrrty  ot/itU  8<mt  &r  cfvot  r^  4v  taXofiTwuntU' 
ftaxioM  9tfuffToick4ovs,  &AA*  'ABnraUty,  olt^  r^r  MopoOwri  luix^  MiAriiSov,  &AA& 
T^t  v^Xcws.     Demosthenes  c.  Aiistocr.  p.  686. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

SALAMIS. 

Preparathks  sf  Darius. — Accession  of  Xerxes. —  Onomacrihu. 
— Artabamus, — Athos  and  the  Hellespont, —  March  of  Xerxes. 

—  Jteview  of  the  Persian  Army. — Nations  which  composed  it 

—  Persian  Fleet.  —  March  of  Xerxes  through  Thrace.  — 
Preparations  of  the  Greeks.  —  The  Thessalians.  —  The 
Pkoeians.  —  Boeotia  and  Argos.  —  Themistocles.  —  Aris^ 
tides.  —  Attienian  Marine,  —  Crete  and  Corcyra.  —  Gelo. 

—  His  Offers  refected.  —  Arthmius  of  Zelea.  —  The 
Cheeks  at  Tempe.  —  At  Artemisium.  —  Movements  of  the 
Persian  Fleet.  —  Storm  at  Sepias.  —  Terror  of  the  Greeks. 

—  Battles  at  Artemisium.  —  Wreck  of  the  Persian  SpM" 
dron  at  Cocla.  —  Leonidas  at  Tkermopyla.  —  Combat  at 
ThermopykB.  —  The  Anoptea.  —  The  Spartans  overpou>- 
ered,  —  Ewrytus  and  Aristodemus.  —  Advance  of  Xerxes.  — 
Persians  at  Delphi.  —  Delphic  Oracles.  —  Hesitation  of  the 
Athenians.  —  77ie  Athenians  quit  their  City.  —  Indedsum 
of  the  Greeks.  —  Capture  of  Athens.  —  Mnesiphilus  and 
Themistocles.  —  Advance  of  the  Persian  Fleet.  —  Stratagem 
of  Themistocles.  —  Aristides  at  Salamis.  —  Battle  of  Sola-- 
mis.  —  Artemisia.  —  Retreat  of  Xerxes.  —  Device  of  The^ 
mistodes.  —  Losses  of  the  Persians.  —  Siege  of  Potidaa.  — 
Honours  paid  to  Themistocles.  —  Battle  <f  Himera. 

The  faflure  of  the  expedition  led  by  Datis  and  Arta-     chap. 
phemes,  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  was  poorly  com-  ,    ^^' 
pensated  by  their  success  against  Eretria ;  the  insult  prepam- 
it  had  offered  to  the  majesty  irf  the  Persian  empire  ^^^ 
•was  sufficiently  avenged  by  its  ruin,  and  when  the 
captive  Eretrians  were  brought  to  Darius,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  planting  them  in  a  part  of  his  own  domain, 
in  the  Cissian  village  of  Ardericca.     But  his  anger 
was  doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  the  event  of 
Marathon,  which  did  not  suggest  to  him  any  whole- 
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CHAP,  some  warning ;  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it  was, 
■  that  his  power  had  been  defied  with  impunity,  merely 
because  it  had  not  been  fully  exerted.  Now  therefore 
he  resolved  that  the  insolent  people,  which  had  invaded 
his  territories,  violated  the  persons  of  his  messengers, 
and  driven  his  generals  to  a  shameful  %ht,  should 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  A  year  had  been 
spent  in  the  preparations  for  the  last  campaign ;  those 
he  now  set  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale,  and  demanded 
a  longer  time.  Every  nation  that  owned  his  sway 
was  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  new  armament 
much  more  largely  than  before,  and  to  send  the  flower 
of  its  warriors,  such  as  were  fit  to  meet  the  Greeks  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  supply,  accord- 
ing to  its  means,  of  ships  or  horses,  provisions  and 
stores.  For  three  years  all  Asia  was  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual stir  ^ ;  in  the  fourth  Darius  was  distracted  by 
other  cares :  by  a  quarrel  in  his  family,  and  by  an  in- 
surrection in  Lgypt.  Two  of  his  sons,  Artabazanes, 
the  eldest  bom  to  him  in  his  private  station,  and 
Xerxes,  his  first  by  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
whom  he  had  married  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
disputed  the  succession :  the  eldest  grounded  his  claim 
on  the  common  law  of  inheritance,  the  younger  on  his 
descent  from  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Demaratus 
the  exiled  king  of  Sparta  aided  Xerxes  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  suggested  to  him  another  argument  drawn 
from  the  Spartan  rule  of  succession,  by  which  a  son 
born  after  the  accession  of  a  king  was  preferred  to  his 
elder  brother.  Darius  decided  in  his  favour,  and  de- 
clared him  his  heir ;  swayed  perhaps  much  more  by 
the  influence  of  Atossa,  which  was  always  great  with 
him,  than  by  reason  or  usage.  In  the  following  year, 
before  he  had  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne 
{b.c.  485). 

I  *£8oWcTo,Her.yii.  1. 
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Thus  the  Persian  sceptre  passed  jfrom  the  hands  of  chap. 
a  prince  who  had  acquired  it  by  his  boldness  and  t  ^^'  . 
prudence,  to  one  bom  in  the  palace,  the  favourite  son  b.c.  485 
of  the  favourite  queen,  who  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  infancy  to  regard  the  kingdom  as  his  inheritance, 
perhaps  to  think  that  the  blood  of  Cjnrus  which 
flowed  in  his  veins  raised  him  above  his  father.  Bred 
up  in  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Persian  court, 
among  slaves  and  women,  a  mark  for  their  flattery 
and  intrigues,  he  had  none  of  the  experience  which 
Darius  had  gained  in  that  period  of  his  life  when 
Syloson's  cloak  was  a  welcome  present.  He  was 
probably  inferior  to  his  father  in  ability;  but  the 
difiference  between  them  in  fortune  and  education, 
seems  to  have  left  more  traces  in  their  history,  than 
any  disparity  of  nature.  Ambition  was  not  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  character  of  Xerxes ;  and  had 
he  followed  his  unbiassed  inclination,  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  content  to  turn  the  preparations  of 
Darius  against  the  revolted  Egyptians,  and  have 
abandoned  the  expedition  against  Greece,  to  which 
he  was  not  spurred  by  any  personal  motives.  But  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  were  led  by  various 
passions  and  interests  to  desire  that  he  should  pro- 
secute his  father's  plans  of  conquest  and  revenge.^ 
Mardonius  was  eager  to  renew  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  been  foiled  through  unvoidable  mischance,  not 
through  his  own  incapacity.  He  had  reputation  to 
retrieve,  and  might  look  forward  to  the  possession  of 
a  great  European  satrapy,  at  such  a  distance  froni 
the  court,  as  would  make  him  ahnost  an  absolute 
sovereign.  He  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Greeks 
who  had  been  drawn  to  Susa  by  the  report  of  the 

*  Dehion  (ap.  Athen.xlv.  67.)  related  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  Xerxes  not  to 
taste  of  anything  which  grew  out  of  his  own  dominions.  One  day  some  dried  figs 
were  served  up  as  port  of  the  royal  desert  ¥^en  he  learnt  that  they  were  the 
growth  of  Attica,  he  ordered  thftt  they  should  be  imported,  until  he  was  able  to  eat 
of  them  a»  the  fruit  of  his  own  land.  But  it  is  said— the  historian  added — tfaa^ 
it  was  done  on  purpose  to  remind  him  of  the  expedition  against  Athen*. 
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CHAP,  approaching  invasion  of  their  country,  and  who 
wanted  foreign  aid  to  accomplish  their  designs.  The 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuads,  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase 
it  by  becoming  vassals  of  the  Persian  king,  sent  their 
emissaries  to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  ^ 
The  exiled  Pisistratids  had  no  other  chance  for  the 
ODomacri-  rccovery  of  Athens,  They  had  brought  a  man  named 
Onomacritus  with  them  to  court,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  Greeks  to  practise  an  art,  afterward 
very  common,  that  of  forging  prophesies  and  oracles. 
While  their  family  ruled  at  Athens  he  had  been 
detected  in  fabricating  verses,  which  he  had  inter- 
polated in  a  work  ascribed  to  the  ancient  seer  Musseus, 
and  Hipparchus,  before  his  patron,  had  bani^ed  him 
from  the  city.  But  the  exiles  saw  the  use  they  might 
make  of  his  talents,  and  had  taken  him  into  their 
service.  They  now  recommended  him  to  Xerxes,  as 
a  man  who  possessed  a  treasure  of  prophetical  know- 
ledge, and  the  young  king  Ustened  with  unsuspecting 
confidence  to  the  encouraging  predictions  which  Ono- 
macritus drew  from  his  inexhaustible  stores.  These 
various  engines  at  length  prevailed.  The  imagination 
of  Xerxes  was  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivalling 
or  surpassing  the  achievements  of  his  glorious  prede- 
cessors, and  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.^  He  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Greece. 
First  however,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  led 
an  army  against  Egypt,  and  brought  it  again  under 
the  Persian  yoke,  which  was  purposely  made  more 
burdensome  and  galling  than  before.  He  intrusted 
it  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Achaemenes,  and  then 

>  Athensus,  (xiv.  83. )  supposes  that  the  TtaessaHan  nobles  were  captivated  by  the 
Persian  luxury  and  splendour,  which  were  peculiarly  congenial  to  their  habits. 
*OftaXoyovrTm  ol  OrrraXol  ToXurcX^orarot  T»r  'EAA^rwr  yrftvrivBmi  mpl  re  rks 
krBrircu  Kal  r^r  Hiaeray  Srcp  ainois  aihioy  iyivtro  «ca2  rov  Kotrh  r^f  *EXAi8ot 
hrayayuy  robs  n4p<ras,  iinK»K6ci  r^v  rointov  rpv^v  iroi  iroKuriKtiav, 

*  Tr^v  tV  n«^(8a  &iro8^o/icr  rqt  Ai^s  aiBipi  6fAovp4ov<ray,     Her.  Tli.  8. 
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returned  to  Persia,  and  bent  all  his  thoughts  towards     ^^^^- 
the  West.  » 

Only  one  of  his  counsellors,  his  uncle  Artabanus,  Artabanus. 
is  said  to  have  been  wise  and  honest  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  divert  him  from  the  enterprise,  and  es- 
pecially to  dissuade  him  from  risking  his  own  person 
in  it.  If  any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  story 
told  by  Herodotus,  about  the  deliberations  held  on 
this  question  in  the  Persian  cabinet,  we  might  suspect 
that  the  influence  and  arts  of  the  Magian  priesthood, 
which  we  find  in  this  reign  rising  in  credit,  had  been 
set  at  work  by  the  adversaries  of  Artabanus,  to  coun- 
teract his  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  nephew, 
and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  his  martial  mood.  The 
vast  preparations  were  continued  with  redoubled 
activity,  to  raise  an  armament  worthy  of  the  presence 
of  the  king.  His  aim  was  not  merely  to  collect  a 
force  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ing and  to  scare  away  all  opposition,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  principally,  to  set  his  whole  enormous  power 
in  magnificent  array,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  sight 
of  it  himself,  and  display  it  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  For  four  years  longer  Asia  was  still  kept  in 
restless  turmoil ;  no  less  time  was  needed  to  provide 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  countless  host  that 
was  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Beside  the 
stores  that  were  to  be  carried  in  the  fleet  which  was 
to  accompany  the  army,  it  was  necessary  that  ma- 
gazines should  be  formed  along  the  whole  line  of 
march  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Greece.  But  in  Atbosimd 
addition  to  these  prudent  precautions  two  works  were  ^nt?'"**" 
begun,  which  scarcely  served  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  showing  the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxes, 
nnd  proving  that  he  would  suffer  no  obstacles  to  bar 
his  progress.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  transport 
his  troops  in  ships  over  the  Hellespont ;  but  it  was 
better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  who  was 
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CHAP,  about  to  unite  both  continents  under  his  donunion,  to 
..  join  them  by  a  bridge  laid  upon  the  subject  channel, 
and  to  march  across  as  along  a  royal  road.  The 
storm  that  had  destroyed  the  fleet  which  accompanied 
Mardonius  in  his  imfortunate  expedition,  had  made 
the  coast  of  Athos  terrible  to  the  Persians.  The 
simplest  mode  of  avoiding  this  formidable  cape,  would 
have  been  to  draw  their  ships  over  the  narrow  low 
neck  that  connects  the  mountain  with  the  main  land. 
But  Xerxes  preferred  to  leave  a  monument  of  his 
greatness  and  of  his  enterprise,  in  a  canal  cut  through 
the  isthmus,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
This  work  employed  a  multitude  of  men  for  three 
years.  ^  The  construction  of  the  two  bridges  which 
were  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  was  intrusted  to 
the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  When 
these  preparations  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Xerxes 
set  forth  for  Sardis,  where  he  designed  to  spend  the 
following  winter,  and  to  receive  the  reinforcements 
which  he  had  appointed  there  to  join  the  main  army 
(B.C.  481). 

During  his  stay  at  Sardis  the  Phoenician  and  Egyp- 
tian engineers  completed  their  bridges  on  the  Hel- 
lespont; but  the  work  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  violent  storm,  which  broke  it  to  pieces  soon 
after  it  was  finished.  How  far  this  disaster  was 
owing  to  defects  in  its  construction,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  skill  and  foresight, 
does  not  appear.  But  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  angered  by  the  accident,  that  he  put  the  ar- 
chitects to  death.     Such  a  burst  of  passion  would  be 

'  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  111.  pw  146.,  observes  that  Xerxes  was  perfectfy  jus- 
tified in  cutting  this  canal,  as  well  from  the  security  which  it  ajfforded  te  hit  JUtU 
as  from  the  facility  of  the  work  and  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  which  seems  mode 
expressly  to  tempt  such  an  undertaking.  But  be  adds  :  If  there  he  any  difficulty 
arising  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  in  comprehending  how  the  operation 
should  have  required  so  long  a  time  as  three  years,  when  the  king  of  Persia  had  such 
multitudes  at  his  disposal,  and  among  them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  making  of  canals.  See  also  Mr.  Long,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  i. 
p.  84. 
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credible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  rendered  doubt* 
fill  by  the  extravagant  fables  that  gained  credit  on 
the  subject  among  the  Greeks,  who  in  the  bridgmg  of 
the  sacred  Hellespont  saw  the  beginning  of  a  long 
career  of  audacious  impiety,  and  gradually  trans- 
\  formed  the  fststenings  with  which  the  passage  was 
;  finally  secured,  into  fetters  and  scourges,  with  which 
\  the  barbarian  in  his  madness  had  thought  to  chastise 
the  aggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.^  The  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  was  conmiitted  to  other  en- 
giners,  perhaps  to  Greeks ;  but  their  names  have 
not  passed  down  like  that  of  Mandrocles.  By  their 
art  two  firm  and  broad  causeways  were  made  to 
stretch  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos  to  a  pro- 
jecting point  in  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Chersonesus, 
resting  each  on  a  row  of  ships  which  were  staid  against 
the  strong  current  that  bore  upon  them  from  the 
north,  by  anchors,  and  by  cables  fastened  to  both 
sides  of  the  channel ;  the  length  was  not  far  short  of 
\    a  mile. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  mighty  armament  b.  c.  4eo. 
was  set  in  motion.  Early  in  the  spring  (b.  c.  480) 
Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Sardis,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  a  royal  progress.  The  baggage  led  the  way;  it 
was  followed  by  the  first  division  of  the  armed  crowd 
that  had  been  brought  together  from  the  tributary 
nations:  a  motley  throng,  including  many  strange 
varieties  of  complexion,  dress,  and  language,  com- 
manded by  Persian  generals,  but  each  tribe  retaining 
its  national  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  An  in- 
terval was  then  left,  after  which  came  a  thousand 
picked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  spearmen,  whose  lances,  which  they  carried 
with  the  points  turned  downward,  ended  in  knobs 

*  The  origin  of  the  story  is  sufficiently  explained,  as  the  commentators  on  ^scby- 
lus  and  Herodotus  have  remarked,  by  the  lines  of  the  poet  Pers.  371.  6aTis*£\A^ 
cnrorror  /rp^  ZovXovin  itv^fiaaiw  ffAviac  9xM^^  P^^*"^^  B^<nr»por^dordfoS.  See 
Arrian,  viL  14. 
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CHAP,  of  gold.  Next  were  led  ten  sacred  horses  of  the 
Nissean  breed  in  gorgeous  caparisons,  preceding  the 
chariot  of  the  Persian  Zeus,  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  the  driver  following  on  foot.  Then  came  the 
royal  chariot,  also  drawn  by  Nissoiui  horses,  in  whidi 
Xerxes  sat  in  state;  but  from  time  to  time  he  ex- 
changed it  for  an  easier  carriage,  which  sheltered  him 
from  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  weather.  He 
was  followed  by  two  bands  of  horse  and  foot,  like 
those  which  went  immediately  before  him,  and  by  a 
body  of  10,000  Persian  infiantry,  the  flower  of  the 
whole  army,  who  were  called  the  Lnmortals,  because 
their  number  was  kept  constantly  full.  A  thousand 
of  them  who  occupied  the  outer  ranks  bore  lances 
knobbed  with  gold ;  those  of  the  rest  were  similarly 
ornamented  with  silver.  They  were  followed  by  an 
equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry.  The  remainder  of 
the  host  brought  up  the  rear. 
Review  of  In  this  Order  the  army  reached  Abydos,  and  Xerxes 
^  Pmtan  g,Qjjj  a  lofty  throne  surveyed  the  crowded  shores  and 
bosom  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  image  of  a  sea-fight: 
a  spectacle  which  Herodotus  might  well  think  suf- 
ficient to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human 
sympathy.  The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king 
had  prayed  to  the  rising  sun,  and  had  tried  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Hellespont  itself  by  libations,  and  by 
casting  into  it  golden  vessels  and  a  sword.  After  the 
bridges  had  been  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  purified 
with  incense,  the  Ten  Thousand  Immortals,  crowned 
with  chaplets,  led  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one 
bridge,  the  baggage  by  the  other ;  yet  the  living  tide 
flowed  without  intermission  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  before  the  last  man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king 
himself,  the  tallest  and  most  majestic  person  in  the 
host,  had  arrived  on  the  European  shore.  In  the  great 
plain  of  Doriscus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  an 
attempt  was   made  to  number  the    landforce.      A 


armj. 
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space  was  inclosed,  large  enough  to  contain  10,000     chap. 
men ;  into  this  the  myriads  were  successively  poured  . 

and  discharged,  till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely 
counted.  They  were  then  drawn  up  according  to 
their  natural  divisions,  and  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot 
along  the  ranks,  while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the 
names,  and  most  likely  the  equipments  of  the  dif- 
ferent races.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  probable  con- 
jecture of  Heerens  ^,  that  this  authentic  document  was 
the  original  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his 
minute  description  of  their  dress  and  weapons. 

We  may  observe  that  the  Persian  fashion,  which  the  »»«<«» 
Persians  themselves  had  borrowed  from  their  old  mas-  potedtt. 
ters  the  Medes,  prevailed  with  a  few  variations  among 
all  the  nations  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus.  The 
bow  was  the  principal  weapon.  To  it  was  commonly 
added  a  spear  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger ;  the  Sacians 
were  singular  in  the  use  of  the  hatchet.  In  the  defen- 
sive armour  there  was  greater  diversity  among  these 
tribes.  Most  of  them  were  without  shields.  The 
tunic,  scaly  breastplate  and  loose  trowsers,  of  the 
Persians,  who  used  a  peculiar  wicker  buckler  *,  were 
contrasted  with  the  cotton  vest  of  the  Indians,  with 
the  shaggy  skins  worn  by  some  mountain  hordes, 
with  the  Arabian  plaid  ^,  and  the  bright  dyes  of  the 
Sarangian  garb.  A  cap  or  turban,  low  or  pointed, 
seems  generally  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  a 
helmet.  The  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  brass  helmets  of  strange  shape, 
their  linen  corslets,  and  the  wooden  clubs  tipped 
with  steel,  which  they  added  to  the  shield,  spear, 
and  dagger.  With  the  exception  of  the  club,  their 
weapons  were  similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  bar- 

>  Idem,  1.  1.  p.  137. 

•  The  y4^:  it  was  perhaps  cofered  with  leather,  and  we  should  suspect,  from 
the  descriFtloiis  given  of  iU  use,  furnished  with  a  spike  for  fixing  it  upright  in  the 
ground.  A  shield  furnished  with  such  a  spike  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Armoury  of 
the  Tower  of  London. 

*  The  (ffipcL    Those  of  some  Thradan  tribes  were  variegated. 


^. 
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CHAP,  barians  of  Western  Asia,  among  whom  the  Lydiam 
^^*  came  nearest  to  the  Greek  fashion,  and  the  Lycians  of 
the  interior  (the  Milyans)  alone  used  the  bow.  No 
Egyptian  troops  are  mentioned ;  perhaps  the  late  re- 
bellion might  seem  to  render  it  unsafe  to  arm  them. 
But  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  the  negroes  of 
Nubia  —  with  their  bodies  painted  half  white,  half 
vermilion,  and  partly  covered  with  skins  of  lions  or 
leopards,  their  bows  four  cubits  long,  and  small 
arrows,  in  which  a  sharp  stone  supplied  the  place  ot 
steel,  their  spears  pointed  with  the  horn  of  the  antelope, 
and  their  knotty  clubs  —  were  among  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  in  the  motiey  host.  They  met  in  the 
camp  of  Xerxes  with  another  race,  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Eastern  Ethiopians,  a  dark  but  straight-haired 
people,  neighbours  of  the  Indians,  and  resembling 
them  in  their  armour,  except  that  for  a  helmet  they 
wore  the  skin  of  a  horse's  head,  with  the  ears  erect, 
and  the  mane  flowing  down  their  backs.  All  these 
nations,  Herodotus  observes,  were  able  to  furnish 
cavalry;  but  for  manifest  reasons  a  part  of  them 
only  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Among  these  he  de- 
scribes a  nomad  people  of  the  Persian  race,  the 
Sagartians,  who  were  no  less  expert  than  the  South 
Americans  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  is  now 
familiar  to  our  ears  under  the  name  of  the  lasso; 
this  and  a  dagger  were  the  only  weapons  they  brought 
into  the  field.  But  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  was 
swelled  by  the  dromedaries  of  the  Arabians,  and  by 
chariots  from  the  interior  of  Africa  and  from  the  bor- 
ders of  India,  in  which  the  Indians  yoked  not  only 
horses  but  ^vild  asses.  All  the  great  divisions  both  of 
horse  and  foot  were  conmianded  by  Persian  officers. 
Persian  After  this  rcvicw  the  king  went  on  board  a  Sidonian 

fleet  vessel,  where  a  golden  tent  had  been  prepared  for  him, 

to  inspect  the  fleet,  and  caused  its  divisions  and  num- 
bers to  be  registered.    According  to  the  result  of  this 
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inspection  or  calculation,  the  armed  part  ol  the  mul-  chap. 
titude  that  followed  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont, 
amounted  to  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  ei£:htv  thousand  horse.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  oie  thouLd  two  hundred  and  seven  ships  of  war, 
and  besides  the  native  crews,  each  was  manned  with 
thirty  marines,  Persians,  or  Medes,  or  Sacians.  But 
as  they  proceeded  southward  both  the  army  and  the 
fleet  received  an  addition  from  the  inland  tribes,  and 
from  the  seaports  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  which  Herodotus  computes  at 
three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  triremes.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  supposinfic  that  these  estimates  are  sreatlv 
^gge^ted.  Ye.  tte  unction  ia  fetigST  I 
attempting  to  conceive  the  train  that  must  have 
followed  such  a  host,  to  minister  to  its  wants  and  its 
luxuries ;  and  Herodotus  himself,  after  having  taken 
the  pains  to  reckon  the  prodigious  quantity  of  com 
that  would  be  required  for  each  day's  consumption  by 
the  men,  despairs  of  approaching  the  additional  sum 
to  be  allowed  for  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  cattle, 
and  the  dogs. 

The  real  military  strength  of  the  armament  was 
almost  lost  among  the  undisciplined  herds  which 
could  only  impede  its  movements  as  well  as  consume 
its  stores.  The  Persians  were  the  core  both  of  the 
land  and  sea  force :  none  of  the  other  troops  are  said 
to  have  equalled  them  in  discipline  or  in  courage  : 
and  the  four  and  twenty  thousand  men  who  guarded 
the  royal  person  were  the  flower  of  the  whole  nation. 
Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their  glittering  armour,  as 
well  as  from  their  performances,  were  much  better 
fitted  for  show  than  for  action,  and  of  the  rest  we 
hear  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order  and  valour, 
but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they  displayed,  by 
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CHAP,    the  tnun  of  carriages,  women,  and  servants,   that 
.  followed  them,  and  by  the  provisions  set  apart  for 
their  use.     Though  Xerxes  himself  was  elated  with 
the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  and  the  shores 
of  Doriscus,   it  must  have  filled  the  clear-sighted 
Greeks  who  accompanied  him  with  misgivings  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  enterprise.     The  language  of  Dema- 
ratus,  in  the  conversation  which  Herodotus  supposes 
him   to    have   had  with  Xerxes  after  the  review, 
though  it  was  probably  never   uttered,   expressed 
thoughts  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  the 
Spartan.     Poverty,  he  is  made  to  observe,  was  the 
endowment  which  Greece  had  received  from  nature ; 
but  law  and  reason  had  armed  her  with  instruments, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  inheritance, 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  invasion  even  of 
Xerxes  and  his  host. 
ji„^  of         From  Doriscus  the  army  pursued  its  march  along 
^^\      the  coast,  accompanied  by  the  fleet,  through  a  region 
Thnuse.      which  had  been  already  subdued  in  the  expeditions  of 
Megabazus  and  Mardonius.     As  it  advanced  it  still 
swelled  its  numbers  with  reinforcements  from  the 
Thracian  hordes,  through  which  it  passed.      It  ex- 
perienced no  scarcity  of  provisions:  the  country,  the 
fleet,  and  the  magazines  formed  in  the  towns  on  the 
coast,   together  furnished  abundant  supplies.     The 
principal  cities  in  the  line  of   its  march  had  long 
before  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
the  king,   and  each  celebrated  his   arrival  with   a 
splendid  banquet.     The  division  of  the  army  which 
came  with  him  indeed  was  only  provided  with  its 
daily  fare.     But  for  himself  and  his  train  a  tent  was 
pitched,  a  table  spread  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  loaded  with  luxuries  for  which  earth,  air,  and 
water  had  been  ransacked.   On  the  morning  after  the 
feast,   when  the   royal    guest    moved    onward,    his 
followers  carefully  cleared  away  the  relics  of   the 
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entertainment,  the  tent,  the  vesseb,  and  the  furniture.     ^^^^• 
A  single  meal  of   Xerxes  cost  the  Thasians  four  « 

hundred  talents :  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  yearly 
contributed  by  the  allies  of  Athens  to  maintain  the 
navy  which  destroyed  his  maritime  power.  It  was 
with  good  reason  that  a  citizen  of  Abdera  advised  his 
townsmen  to  offer  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods, 
through  whose  mercy  it  happened  that  Xerxes  was 
used  to  make  only  one  meal  in  the  day.  The  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  that  the  armament  felt,  arose 
from  an  occasional  scarcity  of  water.  Herodotus 
mentions  several  rivers  which  did  not  yield  a  suf- 
ficient supply. 

Among  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for 
the  campaign  was  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Strymon. 
When  Xerxes  arrived  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  his 
Magian  priests  made  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses,  and 
exerted  their  charms  to  propitiate  the  stream.  But 
on  the  site  of  Amphipolis,  then  called  the  Nine  Ways, 
they  celebrated  a  more  horrid  rite,  suggested  by  the 
name.  For  some  cause,  which  perhaps  they  alone 
understood,  they  thought  fit  to  bury  alive  a  boy  and  a 
maid,  natives  of  the  place,  for  each  of  the  Nine  Ways. 
Herodotus  remarks  that  a  queen  of  Xerxes  afterwards 
offered  fourteen  victims,  children  of  noble  Persians, 
in  the  same  manner  to  an  infernal  deity.  At  Acanthus 
Xerxes  stopped  to  survey  the  wonderfiil  canal  by 
which  the  fleet  was  saved  from  the  danger  of  doubling 
mount  Athos.  He  foimd  the  Acanthians  zealous  in 
his  cause,  and  honoured  them  with  peculiar  marks 
of  his  fiivour.  They  had  probably  reaped  no  little 
gain  from  the  work  which  had  so  long  employed  a 
vast  multitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city, 
and  looked  forward  to  permanent  advantages  from  the 
canal  itself.  And  hence  perhaps  it  arose  that  a 
Persian  of  high  birth,  who  had  superintended  the 
undertaking,  and  who  happened  to  die  while  Xerxes 
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CHAP,  was  staying  with  them,  was  ever  after  honoured  by 
^  ^^'  them  with  sacrifices  as  a  hero.  At  Acanthus  the 
army  for  the  first  time  parted  with  the  fleet,  and  left 
the  coast  to  strike  across  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  to 
Therme,  a  small  town  from  which  the  gulf,  afterwards 
called  from  Thessalonica,  then  took  its  name.  Here, 
after  the  naval  armament  had  coasted  the  intervening 
bays,  and  had  strengthened  itself  with  ships  and  men 
drawn  from  the  Chalcidian  ports,  the  two  forces 
again  met.  During  the  stay  of  the  armament  at 
Therme,  Xerxes  indulged  his  curiosity  by  sailing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  viewing  the  remarkable 
defile  through  which  it  issues  from  the  Thessalian 
plains.  He  heard  the  legends  of  the  place,  and  learnt 
the  nature  of  the  land,  and,  it  is  said,  commended  the 
prudence  of  the  Thessalians,  in  averting  the  deluge, 
with  which  he  could  have  overwhelmed  their  fields, 
by  timely  submission. 
Prrpara.  While  Asia  was  agitated  with  the  stir  of  the  Per- 

Grwks.  ,  *  sian  preparations,  Greece  could  not  be  perfectly 
tranquil ;  and  those  states  more  especially  which  had 
most  to  fear  from  a  successful  invasion,  must  have  been 
early  disquieted  by  the  rumour  of  the  great  arma- 
ment which  Darius  had  begun  to  raise  inmiediately 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Yet  the  confidence 
produced  by  the  recent  triumph,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  enemy's  designs,  and  afterward  the  revolt  of  Egypt^ 
retarded  the  counsels  of  the  Greeks,  and  prevented 
them  from  making  active  use  of  the  time  which  they 
might  have  employed  in  preparation  for  their  defence. 
At  length  when  the  Egyptian  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  intention  with  which  the  new  king 
was  prosecuting  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father 
was  placed  beyond  doubt,  the  leading  states,  and  those 
which  breathed  the  same  spirit,  felt  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  the  impending  danger.  After 
Xerxes  had  come  down  to  Sardis,  they  sent  spies  to 
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ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours  they  heard  about  chap. 
the  vast  armament  collected  there.  The  spies  were  ^^' 
detected  at  Sardis,  but  were  dismissed  by  the  king's 
orders,  after  they  had  been  invited  to  inspect  the 
whole  strength  of  his  mighty  host,  less  perhaps 
through  either  mercy  or  pride,  than  in  the  hope  that 
the  report  which  they  would  carry  back  might  crush 
the  spirit  of  those  who  sent  them.  The  strength  of 
Greece  lay  in  the  union  of  her  sons.  Without  this 
the  natuml  barriers  which  the  land  opposed  to  an 
invader  would  become  useless,  and  no  effectual  re- 
sistance could  be  made  by  arms.  The  most  pressing 
therefore  of  all  concerns  was  to  combine  the  whole 
nation,  by  one  heart  and  one  mind,  against  the 
common  enemy ;  when  this  was  done  it  only  remained 
to  defend,  with  firmness  and  caution^  the  bulwarks 
which  nature  had  reared  for  its  protection.  But 
as  the  need  was  urgent,  the  difficulty  was  great.  The 
\Tiews  and  feelings  of  the  Grecian  states  varied  in 
respect  to  the  threatened  invasion  almost  as  much  as 
their  natural  situations.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
where wanting  in  the  body  of  the  people  a  warm  love 
of  independence,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  foreign 
dominion,  however  mildly  it  might  be  exercised.  But 
this  unanimity  in  many  cases  was  suppressed  either 
by  other  passions  and  interests,  which,  though  they 
could  not  extinguish  the  national  feeling,  counteracted 
it,  or  by  political  relations,  which  tended  to  thwart  the 
public  cause. 

The  Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuads,  as  we  have  The  Tb«- 
seen,  had  urged  Xerxes  to  the  expedition  against  "*"*■"• 
Greece ;  and  they  had  led  him  to  believe  that  they 
expressed  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Thessalian  people. 
But  in  reaUty  they  had  only  consulted  their  own 
private  ambition,  and  their  countrymen  perhaps  did 
not  know,  and  certainly  did  not  approve  of  their 
proceeding.  Three  brothers,  sons  of  a  younger  Aleuas. 
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were  at  this  time  the  chiefs  of  the  house.    They  were 
^  desirous  of  strengthening  their  power  by  the  help  of 
the  Persians,  and,  to  become  undisputed  masters  of 
their  country,  were  willing  to  be  vassals  of  a  foreign 
king.     But  the  Thessalians  were   so  &,t  from  con- 
senting to  their  treachery,  that  when  Xerxes  was 
about  to  cross  over  into  Europe,  they  had  sent  to  the 
congress  of  the  Greek  states  assembled  at  the  Isthmus, 
to  call  upon  them  for  assistance  in  defending  their 
passes  against  invasion.     At   the  same   time  how- 
ever they  declared  their  own  inability  to   protect 
themselves  against  the  threatened  attack,  and  that  if 
they  were  abandoned  by  their  allies,  they  should  be 
compelled  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the 
enemy.     Xerxes,  while  he  wintered  at  SardiB,  had 
sent  envoys  to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water 
from  every  state  except  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  the 
Thessalians  had  complied,  perhaps  while  they  were 
still  uncertain  about  the  succour  they  might  expect, 
and  without  thinking  themselves  bound  by  this  act 
of  homage,  if  they  should  be  able  to  retract  it  with 
safety.     Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  tribes 
seated  between  them  and  the  chain  of  (Eta,  and  even 
by  the  Locrians,  who  nevertheless  did  not  desert  the 
cause  of  Greece.     The  Phocians,  whose  land  lay  next 
in  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march,  did  not  fear  the 
Persians  so  much  as  they  hated  the  Thessalians.  From 
old   times  enmity  had  prevailed  between  the  two 
neighbours,  and  had  been  inflamed  to  the  most  violent 
rancour  by  events  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  years 
before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.      The  Thessalians 
had  invaded  Phocis  with  an  overpowering  force ;  but 
the  Phocians  had  surprised  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.     The  vanquished  people  never  for- 
gave this  blow,  and  yielded  to  the  Persians  with  the 
less  reluctance  from  their  eagerness  to  revenge  it; 
while  the  Phocians,  if  the  side  they  took  was  not,  as 
Herodotus  believed,  entirely  determined  by  the  op- 
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posite  choice  of  the  Thessalians,  were  at  least  con-  ch 
firmed  by  it  in  their  zeal  for  the  good  cause.  The  > 
mountaineers  of  Doris  did  not  share  this  feeling :  they 
were  too  weak  to  think  of  resistance^  and  not  ardent 
enough  to  conceive  the  resolution  of  abandoning 
their  towns.  In  BcBotia  Thebes  was  predominant;  b«o^ 
in  Thebes  itself  the  government  waB  m  the  hands  of 
a  few  families.  They  hated  and  feared  Athens  not 
only  as  an  old  rival  of  Thebes,  but  as  the  enemy  of 
their  own  political  power.  On  the  other  hand  Thespi» 
and  Platsea  were  united  with  Attica  by  their  hatred 
and  dread  of  Thebes.  Thus  in  the  states  north  of 
the  Isthmus  selfish  aims  and  angry  pasaons  in  many 
cases  overcame  all  concern  for  the  public  safety,  and 
the  common  weal ;  and  even  where  the  better  cause 
prevailed,  it  seldom  owed  its  triumph  to  pure  and 
generous  motives. 

Within  the  peninsula  likewise  causes  were  at  work 
to  prevent  it  from  exerting  its  whole  strength.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  indeed  were 
either  allies  of  Sparta,  or  subject  to  her  influence. 
But  two  were  led  to  keep  aloof  chiefly  by  the  jealousy 
and  aversion  they  felt  toward  her.  Her  old  rival 
Argos  was  at  this  time  only  beginning  to  recover  from  Arg«. 
a  blow  with  which  Sparta  had  almost  crushed  her 
some  years  before.  The  epoch  of  this  event  is  not 
precisely  marked ;  Pausanias^  says  that  it  took  place 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  but  all 
circumstances  agree  in  assigning  it  to  a  much  later 
period  in  his  reign.  Cleomenes  had  been  encouraged 
by  an  answer  from  Delphi  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Argos.  Deterred  by  the  presages  of  the  border 
sacrifice,  from  invading  the  Argive  territory  on  the 
side  of  Arcadia,  he  transported  his  army  across  the 
gulf  to  Nauplia,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Sicyonian 

>  HL  3.  10.     See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  U.  p.  425. 
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CHAP,     and  -^ginetan  vessels,  which  he  drew  or  forced  into 
his  service.   In  the  plain  below  Tiryns  he  was  met  by 
the  whole  force  of  Argos,  and  during  some  days  the 
two  armies  watched  each  other's  movements,  and  the 
Argives,  for  greater  security,  regulated  their  meals  by 
the  example  of  the  Spartans.  This,  it  is  said,  suggested 
a  stratagem  to  Cleomenes,  by  which  he  threw  them  off 
their  guard,  and  made  a   great  slaughter  of  them. 
The  main  body   of  those  who   escaped    from    the 
carnage,   took   refuge   in   a  neighbouring  inclosure 
sacred  to  the  hero   Argus.     Cleomenes,  fearful  of 
violating  the  hallowed  precincts,  first  attempted  to 
draw  them  into  his  power  by  an  artifice ;  but  when 
this  was  discovered  he  ordered  his  helots  to  heap 
wood  round  the  grove  of  the  sanctuary,  and  set  it 
on   fire.      The    flames    spread   through    the  whole 
consecrated  ground,  and  all  within  perished.     Cleo- 
menes appears  to  have  made  use  of  his  victory  as 
might   have  been   expected,    and   to  have    led  his 
army  against  Argos,  thus  bereft   of  its  defenders. 
But  the  remnant  of  the  citizens,  the  young,  the  old, 
and  especially  the  women,  animated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
strains  of  the   poetess  Telesilla,   made   so   brave  a 
stand,  that  he  was  unable  to  storm  the  town,   and, 
moved  perhaps  by  superstitious  fears,  marched  back 
to   Sparta.      The  Argives  afterward  honoured  the 
genius  and  the  courage  of  Telesilla  by  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  holding  a  helmet  in  her  hand, 
while  her  books  lay  at  her  feet ;  and  an  oracle  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  event,  ascribes  the  deliverance  of  the  city  to 
female  prowess.^     But  Argos  had  lost  six  thousand 
men,  the  flower  and  core  of  its  population :  most  of 
the  hands  that  had  wielded  the  power  of  the   state, 

*  Mueller  Dor.  I.  8.  6.  note  I.  fleets  the  story  of  Telesilla,  and  seems  to  think 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  statue,  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  meant  for  an 
Aphrodite  arming  herself.  But  this  explanation  is  omitted  in  the  English 
translation. 
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as  weU  as  guarded  it,  were  gone:  and  its  subjects, 
who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  now  met  with  no  opposition  when 
they  claimed  the  rights  of  citizens.  This  foi^ced 
admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district,  as  it  is  described  by  Aristotle,  assumes  a 
more  romantic  form  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
who  relates  that  the  slaves  of  the  Argives  rose  at 
the  death  of  their  masters,  and  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  which  they  kept  in  their  hands  till  the 
next  generation  had  grown  up  and  claimed  the  in- 
heritance of  their  fathers,  when  the  intruders  were 
forced  to  quit  the  city,  and  withdrew  to  Tiryns- 
We  see  in  this  account  clear  traces  of  a  revolution, 
by  which  the  posterity  of  the  old  citizens,  when 
they  became  strong  enough,  deprived  the  new  free- 
men of  their  privileges.  While  the  Persian  invasion 
was  impending,  Argos  had  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle 
for  advice  as  to  the  part  she  ought  to  take,  after 
the  recent  stroke  by  which  Cleomenes  had  deprived 
her  of  six  thousand  of  her  citizens.  The  answer 
was  such  as  she  desired,  and  probably  had  dictated : 
it  enjoined  her  to  shield  herself  from  the  danger 
and  remain  quiet.  While  the  remembrance  of  the 
injury  she  had  suffered  was  still  fresh,  it  was  difficult 
for  her  to  distinguish  the  cause  of  Sparta  from  that 
of  Greece ;  and  if,  as  Herodotus  heard  it  commonly 
reported,  Xerxes  sent  emissaries  to  Argos,  they  were 
sure  to  find  the  Argives  well  disposed  to  receive  the 
genealogical  fiction,  which  was  probably  invented  for 
this  occasion,  that  their  hero  Perseus  was  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  race.  At  all  events  the  Persians  would 
not  treat  them  less  like  brothers  than  the  Spartans. 
And  therefore  when  the  confederate  Greeks  called  on 
them  for  aid,  they  eluded  the  application  by  a  demand 
which  they  knew  would  not  be  granted.  They 
might  fairly  claim  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war^ 
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CHAP,    for  Sparta  ought    to    acknotjoledge    the   pre-emmenl 
V  dignity  of  Argos ;  but  they  would  be  content  unih  an 

equal  share  in  the  command;  yet^  that  Sparta  might 
not  take  advgntage  of  their  weakness  to  renew  her 
unjust  aggressionj  they  required  that  she  should  con- 
dude  a  truce  with  tJiem  for  thirty  years.  The  last 
point  the  Spartans  would  have  conceded,  but  they 
would  not  condescend  to  a  claim  of  a  humbled  riyal, 
which  they  would  not  have  admitted  even  if  her 
power  had  been  undiminished ;  and,  to  meet  the  dis- 
simulation of  Argos  as  decency  required,  they  offered 
to  give  the  Argive  king  an  equal  voice  with  each  oi 
their  own.  This  proposal  was  rejected,  negotiation 
was  broken  off,  and  Argos  remained  a  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  war.  She  could  not  however  force  the 
other  towns  of  Argolis  to  follow  her  example,  and 
even  MycensB  shamed  her  by  the  zeal  she  displayed. 
A  motive  of  a  similar  kind,  but  which  does  not 
afford  so  good  ground  for  excuse,  seems  to  have  kept 
Acheea  likewise  inactive.  After  so  many  ages  the 
Achaeans  had  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  inva- 
sion by  which  they  had  been  expelled  from  their 
original  seats,  now  occupied  by  the  Spartans,  and  had 
not  learnt  to  look  upon  the  Dorians  as  their  brethren, 
even  when  threatened  by  a  barbarian  enemy.  The 
conduct  of  the  AchaBans  on  this  occasion  is  the  only 
great  stain  that  sullies  the  fair  history  of  that  noble 
people.  Every  lover  of  freedom  must  wish  to  have 
read  their  name  among  the  conquerors  of  Salamis  and 
Plataea. 

The  discovery  of  so  much  lukewarmness  and  so 
many  unworthy  feelings  at  such  a  season,  was  dis- 
heartening to  those  who  were  ready  to  stake  every 
thing  for  liberty.  The  two  leading  states  however, 
the  principal  parties  in  the  war,  themselves  prepared 
for  the  last  extremity,  calmly  availed  themselves 
of  all  the  means  at  their  command     Each  had  many 
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excellent  citizens ;  and  in  Sparta  the  wild  Cleomenes  ch^ 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leonidas.  Athens  > 
possessed  several  great  men,  equal  to  the  great  oc-  rhemi 
casion ;  but  one  was  now  the  soul  of  her  counsels.  ^^^ 
The  chance  which  deprived  her  of  Miltiades  had 
perhaps  been  fortunate,  since  it  made  room  for  a 
man  still  better  suited  to  the  emergency :  for  Themis- 
tocles.  His  father  Neocles  was  a  man  of  high  birth 
after  the  Athenian  standard,  as  connected  with  the 
priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedae,  but  his  mother  was 
not  a  citizen,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  not 
even  a  Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  a  man  of  less  aspiring  temper.  The  anec* 
dotes  related  of  his  youthful  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness, of  his  earnest  application  to  the  pursuit  of  useM 
knowledge,  of  his  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts  which 
already  formed  part  of  an  Athenian  education,  of  his 
profusion  and  his  avarice,  of  the  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  all 
point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular  truth,  the  same 
way:  to  a  soul  early  bent  on  great  objects,  and  formed 
to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incapable  of 
being  diverted  by  trifles,  embarrassed  by  scruples,  or 
deterred  by  difficulties.  The  end  he  aimed  at  was 
not  merely  the  good  of  his  country ;  but  still  less  any 
petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity.  The  purpose  of  his 
life  was  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he 
himself  might  move  and  command  in  a  large  sphere. 
The  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
warranted  this  noble  ambition,  and  it  was  marvel- 
lously suited  to  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty  of  his 
mind,  which  Thucydides  contemplated  with  admira- 
tion, was  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized  every 
object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  required  by  new  situations,  and  sudden  junc- 
tures, and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences.  Such 
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CHAP,  were  the  abilities  which  at  this  period  were  most 
.  needed  for  the  service  of  Athens. 
Aristidet.  At  the  time  when  Themistocles  was  beginning  to 
rise  into  credit  with  his  fellow  citizens,  another  man 
of  very  different  character  already  possessed  their 
respect  and  confidence.  This  was  Aristides,  son  of 
Lysimachus.  He  was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  one  branch  of  which  was  distinguished 
for  its  great  wealth:  Callias,  the  richest  man  in 
Athens,  and  the  hereditary  Torch-bearer  in  the  £leu- 
sinian  mysteries  ^,  was  his  cousin :  his  own  fortune 
either  was  from  the  first,  or  became,  through  neglect 
or  the  disasters  of  the  times,  so  small,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  made  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  Callias,  that  he  suffered  his  kinsman  to  be 
reduced  to  indigence.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Aristides  left  his  family  dependent  on  the  public 
bounty  at  his  death,  though  the  offices  he  had  filled 
were  those  which  of  all  others  afforded  the  amplest 
opportunities  of  enriching  himself  with  perfect  safety. 
The  degree  in  which  this  fact  marks  his  chafticter 
can  only  be  duly  estimated,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  integrity  was  one  of  the  rarest  virtues, 
both  in  this  and  in  all  subsequent  periods,  at  Athens. 
Though  not  in  itself  admirable  or  heroic,  it  was 
yet  the  index  of  a  quality  which  unfortunately  has 
never  been  common  in  any  age  or  country.  Aristides 
appears  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  history 
as  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  not  merely  abstained 
from  wrong,  but  have  loved  right,  truth,  and  equity, 
and  hated  and  resisted  all  things  opposed  to  them, 
with  the  steadiness  of  instinct.  He  too,  like  Themis- 
tocles, had  the  welfare  of  Athens  at  heart,  but  simply 
and  singly,  not  as  an  instrument,  but  as  an  end.  On 
this  he  kept  his  eye,  without  looking  to  any  mark 
beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage  that 
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lay  on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  chap. 
such  a  mould  should  have  come  into  frequent  conflict  ,^ 
with  a  statesman  like  Themistocles,  though  their 
immediate  object  was  the  same,  and  though  there  was 
no  great  discordance  between  their  general  views  of 
the  public  interest.  Aristides  knew  no  cause,  but 
that  of  justice,  and  the  commonweal;  no  party, 
but  its  friends.  Themistocles  had  formed  or  entered 
into  a  union  with  men  who  were  pledged  to  toutual 
protection  and  assistance ;  and  he  did  not  always  shrink 
from  sacrificing  the  service  of  the  people  to  his  friends 
and  adherents ;  he  connived  at  their  offences,  seconded 
them  in  their  undertakings,  and  used  their  aid  to 
further  his  views.  In  all  such  cases  a  neutral  and 
independent  man,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  factions, 
and  exposed  and  resisted  corrupt  practices,  wherever 
he  perceived  them,  might  easily  become  a  trouble- 
some adversary.  Characters  like  that,  of  Aristides, 
even  when  there  is  nothing  rugged  and  forbidding 
in  their  exterior,  are  seldom  loved ;  and  so  probably 
there  were  many  at  Athens,  who  were  not  only  dis- 
pleased that  one  man  should  be  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  the  just  ^,  but  were  offfended  by  the  vigil- 
ance and  severity  with  which  he  detected  abuses,  and 
guarded  the  public  welfare.  Without  having  in- 
curred accusation  or  reproach,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  any  ambitious  designs,  he  was  sent  by  the 

'  Wachimuth  I.  2.  p.  66.  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  Aristides 
the  Disinterested.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  negative  epithet  foils 
short  of  his  real  merit,  as  it  does  of  what  his  contemporaries  meant  to  express  by 
the  epithet  Adcoios .  There  are  only  two  things  related  of  him  which  may  seem 
to  render  his  claim  to  the  title  doubtful :  one,  that  he  resisted  measures  proposed 
by  Themistocles,  though  they  tended  to  promote  the  public  good,  that  they  might 
not  increase  the  influence  of  their  author ;  the  other  that  he  sometimes  sacrificed 
justice  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  (Plut  Arist  3.  25.).  But  the  first  of  these 
points  is  perhaps  no  more  than  an  uncertain  inference  fh>m  the  saying  attributed 
to  him  about  his  contests  with  Themistocles,  which,  however  conscientious  the 
part  he  took  in  them,  might  still  be  iixjurious  to  the  public  interest  That  his 
justice  was  limited  by  his  patriotism,  as  Theophrastus  asserted,  is  probable  enough, 
though  there  is  no  clear  example  recorded ;  but  this  would  rather  be  an  error  in 
principle,  tlian  a  failure  In  practice. 
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CHAP,     ostracism  into  honourable  banishment,  as  the  wtt 
.  Hermotimus  by  the  Ephesians,  becaose  he  had  m 


equal  in  the  highest  virtue.  There  is  a  pleafiiiig  stoir 
that  he  assisted  an  illiterate  countryman  in  writing: 
his  own  name  on  one  of  the  sherds  that  condemnel 
him  (b.  c.  483).  ^\ 

Athenian  His  rcmoval  left  Themistocles  in  almost  undivided 
possession  of  the  popular  favour.  His  thoughts  had 
long  b^n  turned  toward  the  struggle  that  was  now 
approaching.  He  had  seen  that  Athens  could  not  re- 
main stationary :  that  she  must  either  cease  to  exist 
as  an  independent  state,  or  else  must  take  up  a  new 
position,  and  rise  to  a  new  rank  in  Greece :  and  thii 
it  was  evident  she  could  only  do  by  cultivating  the 
capacity  she  had  received  from  nature,  of  becoming 
a  great  maritime  power.  Early  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Persian  invasion,  he 
had  dexterously  prevailed  on  the  people  to  take  cme 
step  toward  this  end,  by  making  a  saxsrifice  of  mdi- 
vidual  emolument  for  the  sake  of  a  great  general 
good.  The  silvermines  of  Laurion  were  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  the  public 
revenue :  they  were  farmed  in  small  parcels  to  here- 
ditary  tenanto,  who,  beside  a  sum  paid  for  tbe  right 
of  working  them,  tendered  a  fixed  portion  of  Ae 
produce  to  the  state.  This  rent  the  people  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  like  the  profits  of  a  private  partner- 
ship, by  sharing  it  equally  among  them ;  it  was  one 
year  unusually  large,  and  would  have  pelded  to  each 
citizen  of  the  poorer  class  a  sum  which  would  have 
been  felt  as  an  important  addition  to  his  ordinary 
income.^  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  forego  this 
advantage,  and  to  apply  the  fiind  to  the  enlargement 
of  their  na\y.  Yet  it  was  not  by  holding  out  the 
danger  of  a  new  Persian  invasion   that  he  gained 

*  Ten  dracbmas :  according  toBoeckh's  calculation  (  Staati.  i.  c.  20. )  an  Athenian 
at  this  time  might  have  lived  on  100  drachmas  a  year. 
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their  consent)  but  by  appealing  to  their  hatred  and     chap. 
jealousy  of  -^gina,  which  was  still  at  war  with  them  ■ 

and  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  formidable  rival,  they  built  a  hundred  new 
galleys,  and  thus  increased  their  naval  force  to  two 
hundred  ships  ^,  and  it  was  probably  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  persuaded  to  pass  a  decree,  which 
directed  twenty  triremes  to  be  built  every  year.^  The 
conqueror  of  Marathon  is  said  to  have  opposed  this 
augmentation  of  the  marine.  *  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  jealousy  to  which  his  opposition  is 
attributed,  and  which  we  shall  find  very  active  in  the 
sequel,  was  awakened  so  soon. 

While  Xerxes  was  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Greek 
states  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  sent 
envoys  to  hold  a  congress  at  the  Isthmus.^  Their 
first  consultations  were  directed  to  cementing  the 
union  of  Greece,  and  to  strengthening  it  with  all  the 
succours  they  could  obtain  from  without.  They 
began  by  mediating  between  Athens  and  ^Egina,  and 
induced  them  to  bury,  or  at  least  to  suspend,  their  old 
enmity.  They  sent  envoys,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Argos,  and,  with  no  better  success,  to  Crete.  The  cntt  tnd 
Cretans  raked  up  a  legend  out  of  their  mythical  anti-  c**"^"* 
quity,  about  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Minos  to 
Sicily,  and  that  of  his  subjects  who  sailed  in  search  of 
him,  and  under  cover  of  a  convenient  oracle,  with  a 

'  In  this  way  perhaps  the  statement  of  Herodotus  viL  144.  maj  be  reconciled 
with  those  of  Plutarch,  Them.  4.,  Polysenus  1.  30.  6.,  and  Nepos  Th.  2.,  who 
seem  to  hare  confounded  the  .£glnetans  with  the  Corcyneani. 

'  Diodonis  zL  43.  assigns  this  decree  to  a  later  period.  But  see  Boeckh  Stoats, 
ii.  c.  19. 

»  Plut.  Them.  4. 

*  Mueller,  Proleg.  z.  e.  w.  M.  p.  407.  fM.,  has  shown  that  the  assembly  described 
Herod,  yit  146.  was  held  on  the  Isthmus,  where  it  received  the  envojrs  of  the 
Tbessalians  (viL  172.),  and  to  which  the  army  returned  as  to  its  head-quarters 
(c.  173.) ;  and  that  it  met  in  the  autumn  before  the  invasion  ;  since  the  Thes- 
salSans  must  then  have  heard  that  it  was  impending,  and  they  sent  to  the  Isthmus 
as  soon  as  they  received  the  news  (c.  172.).  It  appears  indeed  from  viL  146. 
that  the  congress  was  assembled,  and  had  mediated  between  Athens  and  iBgina, 
and  been  engaged  in  other  proceedings  of  a  like  nature,  before  it  received  intelli« 
gence  of  the  khig*s  arrival  at  Sardis,  which  must  have  reached  it  early. 
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CHAP,  decent  profession  of  regret,  refused  their  aid.^  Tl» 
Corcyraeans,  whose  naval  force  was  among  the  most 
powerfiil  in  Greece,  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
congress  with  assurances  of  their  goodwill,  and 
promised  to  prove  it  by  sending  a  fleet  to  take  part 
in  the  conflict.  They  accordingly  manned  sixty 
ships ;  but,  as  the  event  seemed  to  show,  without  any 
other  intention  than  that  of  providing  themselves 
with  a  plea  which  they  might  use  with  the  successfiil 
party,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war.  Their 
squadron  was  detained,  they  afterwards  alleged,  by 
contrary  winds,  which  prevented  it  from  doubling 
Malea,  and  from  arriving  before  the  hour  of  need  was 
past;  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  it  over  the 
Isthmus.  Perhaps  hostility  to  Corinth  enforced  the 
suggestions  of  their  narrow  prudence. 
Gete.  Other  envoys,  among  whom  was  one  from  Sparta 

and  one  from  Athens,  were  also  charged  with  a 
mission  to  Sicily,  where  Gelo  was  now  master  of 
Syracuse.  Gelo  belonged  to  that  class  of  bold,  crafty, 
and  fortunate  usurpers,  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  so  many  examples;  but  his  elevation  to  the 
tyranny  at  Syracuse  was  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  circumstances.  His  family,  which  sprang 
from  the  isle  of  Telos,  had  been  settled  in  Gela  ever 
since  that  city  was  founded  by  the  Rhodians,  and  one 
of  his  ancestors  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  here- 
ditary hierophant  in  a  mystic  worship,  by  the  address 
with  which  he  had  applied  the  influence  of  religion  to 
compose  the  strife  of  parties  at  Gela.  Gelo  had  early 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Hippocrates,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Oleander  had  succeeded 
him  as  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  afterwards  added  several 
Greek  towns  in  the  east  of  the  island,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  barbarian  tribes,  to  his  dominions.     He  had 

'  Yet  Ctesias  c.  26.  speaks  of  Cretan  bowmen  at  Salamis. 
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gained  a  victory  over  the  Syracusans,  which  reduced  chap. 
them  to  such  distress,  that  they  were  forced  to  solicit  ^^' 
the  good  offices  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  Cor- 
cjrraeans,  who  were  only  able  to  make  their  peace  on 
condition  of  their  ceding  the  town  of  Camarina, 
which  had  been  always  subject  to  them,  to  Hippo- 
crates. In  these  wars  Gelo  had  served  his  master  with 
so  much  zeal  and  ability  that  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  command  of  aU  his  cavalry ;  and  when  Hippo- 
crates had  fallen  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sicels 
of  Hybla,  and  the  people  of  Grela  attempted  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  tyrant's 
sons,  Gelo  suppressed  the  revolt ;  but  instead  of  re- 
storing the  sovereignty  to  the  heirs  of  his  benefactor, 
he  kept  it  in  his  own  hands  (b.  c.  491).  A  few  years 
after  he  had  thus  made  himself  master  of  Gela, 
chance  threw  a  still  more  important  conquest  in  his 
way.  The  commonalty  of  Syracuse  had  united  with 
the  serfs  ^,  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  their  lords, 
the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  who  occu- 
pied the  best  part  of  the  land  and  engrossed  all 
political  power,  but  were  weakened  by  a  feud  which 
arose  out  of  the  vices  and  passions  of  two  members 
of  their  own  body.^  The  oligarchs  were  expelled, 
and  took  refuge  in  Casmenae.  It  seems  probable  that 
both  parties  addressed  themselves  to  Gelo,  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  arbitrator  of  their  diflferences.  At 
least  we  find  that  the  commonalty  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  though  he  came  to  bring  back  their  adver- 
saries. He  now  acted  over  again  the  same  part  which 
he  had  played  so  successfully  at  Gela,  and  made  him- 
self absolute  lord  of  Syracuse  and  of  both  the  parties 
(b.  c.  485).  Henceforth,  committing  Gela  to  the 
3are  of  his  brother  Hiero,  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  on 
ncreasing  the  strength  of  his  new  capital.     He  razed 

1  Tbe  KiAX^fNoc  or  KiAXiir^idi  (see  Welcker  on  TheogniSy  p.  zlx.) 
•  ArUtot  Pol.  V.  3.  1.  Plut.  Beip.  piwc.  32. 
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CBAP.     Camarina  to  the  ground,  and  tranBplanted  its  ent 
^^       popuktion,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Gela,  to  S; 

On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  refined  sircke  of  poli< 
he  introduced  a  counterpoise  to  the  democrati< 
ascendancy  which  these  measures  tended  to  creal 
He  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  considered  as  a  fri< 
of  the  conmionalty,  and  the  oligarchs  of  Megan! 
made  war  upon  him,  apparently  from  no  other  motive. 
He  laid  siege  to  Megara  and  forced  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  But  when  they  expected  the  most  ri- 
gorous fate,  as  the  sole  authors  of  a  war  to  which  the 
Megarian  commonalty  was  known  to  be  averse,  he 
disappointed  both,  by  admitting  the  nobles  to  the 
privileges  of  S3n»cusan  citizens,  while  he  consigned 
their  unoflfending  subjects  to  slavery,  and  transpor- 
tation. He  afterwards  treated  the  two  contending 
parties  of  the  Sicilian  Eubcea  in  like  manner.  The 
implacable  animosity  of  the  two  classes  which  he 
thus  brought  together,  and  between  which  he  pro- 
bably observed  a  strict  neutrality,  was  no  doubt 
the  firmest  groundwork  of  his  dominion.  But  he 
seems  to  have  wielded  the  power  which  he  had  usurped 
by  means  of  this  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence 
with  equity  and  mildness.  No  Grecian  state  had  the 
means  of  raising  a  force  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
at  his  command.  The  fame  of  his  greatness  and 
power  had  spread  far  and  wide ;  the  value  of  his 
alliance  seems  to  have  been  well  understood,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  slight  cause  would  have  induced  the 
Greeks  to  forego  it.  When  the  envoys  laid  their 
request  before  him,  he  at  first  expostulated  with  them 
on  the  neglect  with  wKich  their  countrymen  had 
treated  proposals  which  he  himself  had  formerly 
made  to  them  for  an  alliance.  He  had  in  vain 
called  upon  them  for  assistance  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Tuscan  pirates^  who  infested  their 
commerce  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sicilians^  and  the 
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r^esiCBanSj  on  wham  they  had  to  avenge  the  death     chap. 
^0/  Dorieus.     Yet  he  would  not  now  turn  away  from  . 

iAeir  distress,  but  vxis  ready  to  succour  them  unth  an 
^armament  of  two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  foot,  two  thousand  heavy,  and  as  many 
light  horse,  as  many  bowmen,  and  as  many  stingers, 
and  to  furnish  provisions  throughout  the  war  for  the 
whole  Grecian  army.  The  only  condition  he  tacked 
to  his  offer,  was  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces.  On  hearing  this  proposal  His  ofren 
the  Spartan  Syagrus  is  said  to  have  taken  fire,  and  to  ""J*^^^* 
have  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  presumption  of 
a  Sicilian  Greek,  who  aspired  to  a  pre-eminence  which 
exclusively  belonged  to  Sparta :  the  shade  of  Aga- 
memnon would  groan  at  such  disgrace.  ELis  Athe- 
nian colleague  likewise  declared  that  his  city  would 
resign  the  command  of  the  naval  force  to  no  other 
power  but  the  Spartans.  Gelo  then  calmly  observed, 
that  they  seemed  likely  to  be  better  supplied  with 
generals  than  with  troops,  and  bad  them  tell  the 
Greeks,  that  they  had  lost  the  spring  out  of  their 
year :  such  he  deemed  his  own  succour  to  their  cause. 
If  the  spirit  of  this  conference  has  been  faithfully 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  offers  of  Gelo  were 
generous,  and  they  were  rejected  on  grounds  which 
seem  to  savour  of  blind  confidence  and  overweening 
arrogance.  The  envoys  indeed  speak  hastily ;  yet  not 
rashly.  Had  their  resolution  been  the  result  of  the 
maturest  deliberation,  it  could  not  have  been  wiser, 
more  becoming,  or  more  truly  politic.  The  only 
feature  in  the  conversation  which  might  raise  a 
doubt,  is  the  part  attributed  to  the  Athenian :  that  he 
should  have  taken  such  a  tone,  when  the  naval  power 
of  Athens  had  been  so  lately  raised  to  a  bare  equality 
with  jEgina,  though  not  incredible,  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing. But  that  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  per- 
mitted a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  assume  the  supreme  com- 
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CHAP,  mand  of  their  fleet  and  army,  that  they  should  have 
^^'  confessed  themselves  dependent  on  him  for  their 
existence,  even  without  looking  to  the  remoter  con- 
sequences of  such  a  protectorship,  would  have  been 
no  less  perilous  than  degrading.  Had  they  been 
capable  of  yielding  to  such  a  demand,  had  they  not 
felt  the  pride  which  spumed  at  it,  they  could  scarcely 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  that  called 
for  the  rejected  succour,  or  have  shown  how  well  they 
could  do  without  it. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  wished  it  to  be  believed  that, 
even  after  his  terms  had  been  refused,  Gelo  would 
still  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by 
the  Carthaginian  invasion,  which  he  repulsed  about  the 
same  time  that  Xerxes  was  driven  out  of  Greece. 
But  this  favourable  supposition  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  conduct  which  he  really  adopted.  Herodotus 
relates  that  he  entrusted  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Cos, 
who  had  freely  resigned  the  tyranny  in  his  own  city, 
and  had  retired  to  Sicily,  with  a  shipload  of  treasure, 
a  speech  of  fair  words,  and  an  offer  of  earth  and 
water,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes,  if  he  proved 
victorious.  Cadmus  sailed  to  Delphi,  and  there 
watched  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  when  it  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  his  trust  to 
Gelo. 

In  the  meanwhile  Themistocles  was  busied  in  al- 
laying animosity  and  silencing  disputes  among  the 
Grecian  cities.  He  was  seconded  in  this  noble  task 
by  a  man  of  whom  we  should  wish  to  have  known 
more  than  we  do,  an  Arcadian  of  Tegea  named 
Cheileos.  At  the  same  time  he  used  every  expedient 
for  cherishing  the  ardour,  and  bracing  the  energy,  of 
his  fellow-citizens :  for  it  must  have  been  during  this 
period  that  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed  con- 
^^     demning  Arthmius  of  Zelea  and  all  his  posterity  to 
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outlawry.  Arthmius  had  been  employed,  probably  chap. 
with  the  envoys  whom  Xerxes  sent  from  Sardis,  to  ,  ^^'  . 
scatter  Persian  gold  and  promises  in  Peloponnesus. 
In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  brazen  pillar  recorded 
the  offence,  and  the  sentence,  of  this  emissary,  who 
was  shut  out  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Athenian  who 
lighted  on  him.  Another  proceeding  of  Themistocles, 
which  can  perhaps  only  be  justified  by  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  case,  was  evidently  dictated 
by  the  same  motive.  He  caused  an  interpreter  who 
accompanied  the  Persian  envoys  to  be  put  to  death 
for  daring  to  use  the  Greek  tongue  to  utter  the  com- 
mands of  the  barbarian  king.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
assembled  deputies  bound  themselves  in  the  name  of 
the  Greeks  by  an  oath,  to  consecrate  to  the  god  at 
Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  substance  of  every  Grecian  peo- 
ple which,  without  being  compelled  by  necessity,  had 
surrendered  itself  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  care  of  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus,  after 
their  endeavours  to  unite  the  nation  in  the  common 
cause,  was  to  decide  on  their  place  of  defence.  Their 
first  step  was  determined  by  the  call  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the 
treachery  of  the  Aleuads,  were  willing,  if  supported 
by  the  allied  forces,  to  resist  the  invader  on  their 
border.  They  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a  strong  xhc  Grrekn 
body  of  troops  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempe.  It  *^'''«mp«. 
seems  not  have  occurred  to  any  one,  that  this  position 
would  be  useless,  and  that  an  expedition  to  Thessaly 
would  answer  no  purpose,  unless  it  was  made  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  enemy  battle  in  the 
Thessalian  plain,  a  field  much  more  favourable  to  the 
invading  army,  than  to  the  weaker  force.  A  body  of 
10,000  men  was  sent,  while  Xerxes  was  preparing  for 
his  passage  at  Abydus,  under  the  command  of  Euae- 
netus,  a  Spartan,  and  of  Themistocles,  to  take  posses- 

VOL.  II.  x 
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CHAP,     sion  of  Tempe.     While  they  were  encamped  there, 
.    ^^'       they  received  a  message  from  Alexander,  now  king 


of  Macedon,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw,  and  not 
to  wait  till  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  host.  At  the  same  time  they  discovered 
that  Thessaly  lay  open  to  the  passes  over  the  Cam- 
bunian  range,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be  able  to 
hem  them  in  on  every  side.  They  therefore  took  the 
advice  of  the  Macedonian,  and  marched  back  to  the 
Isthmus. 

The  next  defensible  position  appeared  to  be  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae;  and  here  it  was  resolved  to 
make  a  stand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Euboean  channel.  Ac- 
cordingly when  news  came  that  the  Persians  were  in 
Pieria,  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  naval  force  set  sail  for  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians 
began  its  march  for  Thermopylae. 
At  Artemi.  The  northern  side  of  Euboea  afforded  a  commodious 
and  advantageous  station :  it  was  a  long  beach  called, 
from  a  temple  at  its  eastern  extremity,  Artemisium, 
capable  of  receiving  the  galleys,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  draw  them  upon  the  shore,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  open  sea  and  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  and  consequently  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  enemy's  movements  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  south ;  while  on  the  other  hand  its  short  distance 
from  Thermopylae  enabled  the  fleet  to  keep  up  a  quick 
and  easy  communication  with  the  landforce.  Here 
therefore  271  triremes  were  stationed  under  the 
Spartan  admiral  Eurybiades.  A  Spartan  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command,  though  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  only  ten  ships,  by  the  desire  of  the  allies,  who 
refused  to  obey  an  Athenian.  Yet  Athens  manned 
127  ships,  and  also  supplied  the  Chalcidians  with 
twenty   others.      It  may  have  been  principally  the 
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jealousy  of  iBgina  that  led  to  the  determination  not  chap. 
to  submit  to  Athenian  command.  The  force  she  sent  ^^' 
on  this  occasion,  eighteen  triremes,  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  her  power,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  she 
husbanded  her  navy  under  the  plea  of  protecting  her 
own  shores.  Corinth  contributed  forty  sail,  Megara 
twenty,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  drawn  fix)m  the 
Dorian  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  though  not 
hostile  to  Athens,  could  not  acknowledge  an  Ionian 
leader  without  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  national 
prejudices. 

While  the  Persian  army  was  waiting  in  Pieria,  till 
a  road  had  been  opened  for  it  through  the  thick  forest 
that  clothed  the  sides  of  the  Cambunian  hills,  or  soon 
after  it  had  crossed  over  into  Thessaly,  a  squadron  of 
ten  fast-sailing  ships  was  detached  from  the  fleet  of 
Therme,  to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  movements 
of  the  Greeks.  Off  the  island  of  Sciathus  they  fell  in 
with  three  Greek  ships,  which  were  there  stationed 
on  the  look-out,  one  an  Athenian,  the  others  of 
Troezen  and  .£gina.  They  took  to  flight  at  the  sight 
of  the  Persians,  who  pursued  and  captured  the 
TroBzenian,  and,  after  a  brave  struggle,  the  iEginetan. 
The  victors  selected  the  comeliest  man  they  found 
among  their  Troezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him 
at  the  prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory ;  this 
fearful  superstition  however  did  not  prevent  them 
from  paying  a  generous  respect  to  the  valour  of 
Pytheas  the  -^ginetan,  who,  after  his  ship  was  taken, 
fought  till  he  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  The  Athe- 
nians ran  their  vessel  aground  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus,  and  made  their  way  home  through  Thessaly. 
This  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  an- 
nounced by  fire-signals  from  Sciathus  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium.  The  alarm  it  excited  was  so  great,  MoTementt 
that  the  admiral  resolved  on  quitting  this  station,  ^l^ 
and  retiring  to  Chalcis,  where  a  few  ships  might 
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CHAP,     defend  the  Euripus;   before  he  sailed  away,  he  set 
^^'       watches  on  the  heights  of  Eubcea,   to   secure  the 


u 


earliest  intelligence  of  the  hostile  armament.     The 
Persian  squadron,  after  setting  up  a  stone  pillar  to 
mark  a  dangerous  rock  in    the    channel   between 
Sciathus  and  Magnesia,   returned  to  Therme,  with 
the  report  that  the  coast  was  clear.     On  this  infor- 
mation the  whole  fleet  got  under  way,  eleven  days 
after  Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Therme,  and  the 
same  evening  came  to  anchor  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Magnesia.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  • 
gulf  of  Pagasas  the  whole  coast  is  rugged,  and  desti- 
tute of  harbours,  and  even  of  good  roadsteads,  but 
more  especially  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  of  Pelion. 
Night  overtook  the  Persians  before  they  could  reach 
the  Pagassean  gulf;  but  under  the  brow  of  Pelion 
they  found  a  beach,  stretching  from  the   town  of 
Canasthsea   to  the  cape  of  Sepias;  and  here   they 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.     As  the  low  shore 
was  of  little  extent  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  could  be  drawn  up  on 
the  beach ;  the  rest  rode  at  anchor,  their  stems  turned 
Storm  mt     toward  the  sea,  line  within  line.     The  night  (it  was 
^^        the  middle  of  summer)  was  fair  and  calm :  but  when 
the  dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  a  ripple  and  a 
swell  of  the  sea  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  change. 
As  the  Avind  rose  from  the  north-east  those  who  paid 
heed  to  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and  could  find  a 
place  of  shelter,  secured  themselves  from  the  coming 
storm ;  but  on  the  rest  it  burst  with  irresistible  fury. 
The  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchorage,  driven 
against  each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  cliffs.     The 
tempest  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  three  days 
and  nights.     The  commanders  began  to  fear  lest  the 
Thessalians   should  be   encouraged  by  the  general 
confusion  to  fall  upon  them,  and  complete  the  ruin  ; 
and  they  hastily  formed  a  high  fence  out  of  the 
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wrecks  round  the  fleet  that  was  drawn  up  on  the     chap. 
beach.     In  the  meanwhile  the  Magians  were  not  idle :  '    , 

they  kept  repeating  their  incantations,  and  offering 
sacrifices  to  the  wind,  and  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids, 
when  they  heard  from  the  lonians  that  the  fatal  coast 
was  sacred  to  these  powers.  At  length  the  storm 
subsided ;  but  for  many  miles  the  shores  were  strewed 
with  wrecks  and  with  corpses.  The  ships  of  war 
destroyed  were  reckoned,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  at 
400 ;  the  lives,  the  transports,  the  stores,  the  treasure 
lost,  were  past  counting.  When  the  sea  grew  calm, 
the  remains  of  the  fleet  doubled  the  southern  head- 
land of  Magnesia  and  put  into  the  gulf  of  Pagasse, 
where  they  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Aphetaa  close  at 
its  mouth. 

The  joy  with  which  the  Greeks  observed  the  rising 
and  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest,  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  fears  which  the  first  approach  of  the 
barbarian  armament  had  excited  in  them.  It  was 
afterward  believed  that  the  event  had  been  signified 
by  oracles,  which  bad  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the 
wind,  and  the  Athenians  to  Boreas,  their  kindred  god, 
who  had  carried  off  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  They  now 
gratefully  acknowledged  his  friendly  succour,  and  not 
only  sacrificed  with  earnest  invocations  to  him  and  to 
their  native  heroine,  while  the  storm  lasted,  but  after- 
ward raised  a  temple  to  him  on  the  Ilissus.  The  day 
after  the  gale  got  up,  while  it  was  at  its  height,  the 
scouts  who  had  been  left  to  look  out  for  the  enemy 
came  to  Chalcis  with  such  a  description  of  its  effects, 
that  every  one  believed  the  whole  armada  to  be 
almost  utterly  ruined,  and  after  a  thanksgiving  and  a 
libation  to  Poseidon,  the  fleet  returned  to  its  former 
station  at  Artemisium,  to  complete  the  victory  which 
the  gods  had  begun.  It  arrived  in  time  to  capture 
fifteen  Persian  ships,  which  had  been  detained  a,f 
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CHAP.  Sepias  after  the  departure  of  the  main  body,  and  as 
^^'  they  followed  in  search  of  it,  seeing  the  Greeks  off 
Ar^misium,  took,  them  for  their  friends,  and  only 
discovered  their  error  when  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
retreat. 

The  loss  the  Persians  had  suffered,  though  it  amount- 
ed to  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  Grecian 
fleet,  was  scarcely  felt  in  their  huge  armament.  When 
from  their  station  at  Aphet©  they  perceived  the 
slender  force  of  their  adversary,  their  only  concern 
was  to  prevent  him  from  escaping:  they  could  not 
imagine  that  he  would  venture  on  a  contest.  They 
therefore  without  delay  detached  a  squadron  of  200 
sail,  with  orders  to  make  for  the  north,  that  their 
object  might  not  be  suspected,  but  when  they  had 
got  out  to  sea  beyond  Sciathus,  to  bear  away  to  the 
south,  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea,  and 
then  sail  up  the  channel,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  o£ 
Terror  of  *^®  Grccks.  The  Greeks  on  their  part,  who  had 
the  Greeks,  persuadcd  themselvcs  that  they  should  scarcely  finA- 
an  enemy  to  combat,  were  at  first  thrown  into  con-^ 
stemation  by  the  sight  of  the  force  opposed  to  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  Themistocles  had  great  difficulty 
in  restraining  them  from  again  turning  their  backs, 
and  seeking  shelter  in  the  Euripus.  Herodotus  even 
relates,  that  having  received  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirty  talents  from  the  Euboeans  (the  particular 
cities  are  not  mentioned),  as  the  price  of  his  en- 
deavours to  detain  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  he  em- 
ployed a  part  of  the  siun  in  bribing  the  admiral 
Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthian  commander  Adei- 
mantus,  and  thus  induced  them  to  change  their 
resolution.  We  would  willingly  agree  with  Plutarch 
in  rejecting  this  story,  as  one  of  the  numberless, 
scandalous  and  groundless  anecdotes  which  Herodotus 
must  have  found  in  circulation,  such  as  conononly 
spring  up  in  abundance,  after  a  period  big  with  great 
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events,  in  minds  that  love  to  trace  them  to  secret  and  chap. 
little  causes.  But  whatever  foundation  it  may  have 
had,  the  Greeks  not  only  staid,  but  soon  recovered 
from  their  first  astonishment,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
looking  the  enemy  in  the  face.  They  had  received 
early  information  of  his  plans  from  a  man  named 
Scylliq,s,  who  deserted  to  them  from  Aphetse,  and  was 
so  famous  as  a  diver,  that  he  was  commonly  believed 
to  have  traversed  the  whole  intervening  space,  about 
ten  miles,  under  water.  The  news  reached  them  in 
the  morning ;  and  it  was  determined  to  wait  till  mid- 
night, and  then  sail  to  meet  the  squadron  which  had 
been  sent  round  Eubcea.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Persians  did  not  move  from  their  station  at  AphetsB ; 
for  they  feared  lest  they  should  scare  their  puny 
enemy  to  flight :  they  deemed  their  own  ships  supe- 
rior, not  only  in  numbers,  but  as  sailers.  The  Greeks  Batues  at 
were  surprised  at  their  inaction,  and  having  waited  ^^"'' 
till  noon  expecting  an  attack,  they  then  resolved  to 
venture  out,  and  try  their  strength.  The  Persians 
were  astonished  at  their  fool-hardiness,  and  hastened 
to  meet  and  enclose  them.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  them ;  the  Greeks  first  drew  their  line  into  a 
smaller  circle,  with  their  prows  facing  the  surround- 
ing enemy,  and  then  at  the  signal  darted  forward, 
like  rays,  to  pierce  and  break  the  wall  of  ships  that  en- 
compassed them.  The  Persians  were  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  attack,  and  lost  thirty  ships,  but 
the  combat  was  still  undecided,  when  the  approach  of 
night  put  an  end  to  it.  Each  party  returned  to  his 
station,  with  altered  feelings,  the  Persians  perplexed 
and  disheartened,  the  Greeks  with  new  hopes.  They 
had  gained,  not  indeed  a  clear  victory,  but  a  pledge 
of  one :  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  insight 
into  the  enemy's  weakness.  It  was  with  good  reason 
Pindar  afterward  celebrated  Artemisium  as  the  place 
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CHAP,     where  the  sons  of  Athens  laid  the  shining  oroundworMt 
.  of  freedom. 
Wreck  of         In  the   following  night  another  violent   summe 
MuJdrOTMit  ®*^^'^j  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  thunder, 
Cttia.         and  lightning,  terrified  more  than  it  hurt  the  Persians 
at  Aphetse,  where   the   road  was   choked  with  the 
wrecks  and  the  bodies  that  were  drifted  in  from  the 
scene  of  the  action.     But  the  same  storm  overtook 
the  squadron  that  was  sailing  round  Eubcea,  with 
perhaps  greater  fuiy,  and  off  a  part  of  the  coast, 
infamous  in  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  C<js1^ 
(the  Hollows).     This  terrible  place  probably  lay  o^ 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which,  throughout  ilo^ 
whole  line  of  its  ironbound  coast,  contains  only  orv  ^ 
inlet  where  a  ship  can  find  shelter  in  distress.     O^ 
these  rocks  the  Persian   squadron  perished.      Th 
joyful  tidings  reached  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium, 
the  same  time  that  they  received  a  reinforcemen 
from  Athens  of  fifty-three  ships,  which,  if  Coela  lay"^ 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  passed  by  the  scene  ^ 
of  the  wreck,  and  must  have  brought  the  news. 
Thus  strengthened  and  cheered  they  again  sailed  out, 
ready  for  another  trial.     The  Persians  yet  trembling 
under  the  terrors  of  the  past  night  kept  still ;  but  a 
squadron   of    Cilicians,    either    freshly  arrived,    or 
detached  for  some  unknown  purpose  from  the  main 
body,  fell  in  Avith  them  and  was  destroyed. 

The  next  day  the  Persian  commanders,  indignant 
at  the  resistance  they  had  encountered  from  so  con- 
temptible a  force,  and  fearing  their  master's  anger, 
sailed  up  to  Artemisium  to  begin  the  attack  As  they 
came  near  they  bent  their  line  into  a  crescent ;  the 
Greeks  as  before  assailed,  pierced  and  broke  it ;  the 
unwieldy  armament  was  thrown  into  confusion  and 
shattered  by  its  own  weight.  Yet  the  several  ships 
maintained  an  obstinate  conflict  and  gained  partial 
triumphs.    The  Egyptian  division  distinguished  itself 
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above  the  rest,  and  captured  five  Greek  ships  with  all     chap 
their  men.     On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  none  equalled       ^^• 
the  Athenians,  and  among  them  the  foremost  was         ' 
Clinias  the  son  of  Alcibiades,   who   commanded  a 
ship  which  he  had  equipped  and  manned  at  his  own 
charge.     On  the  whole,  nearly  as  much  damage  was 
done  and  suffered  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
When  the  combatants  were    parted    by  night    or 
weariness,  though  the  Greeks  remained  masters  of 
the  wrecks  and  the  dead,  and  might  therefore  claim 
the  victory,  they  had  bought  it  dearly :  the  Athenians 
found  one  half  of  their  ships  disabled.      It  became 
evident  that  they  could  not  survive   such  another 
victory,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.     Their 
resolution  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Athenian  who  had  been  stationed  at   Ther- 
mopylse  with  a  light  galley,  and  now  came  with  the 
news,  that  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas  was  slain,  and 
all  his  men  killed  or  taken,  and  that  the  Persians 
Tvere  masters  of  the  pass,  which  was  the  key  to  Phocis, 
Bceotia,  and  Attica. 

At  the  time  when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  re-  Leonidas  at 
solved  on  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  ^i™^ 
Olympic  festival  was  near  at  hand,  and  also  one  little 
less  respected  among  many  of  the  Dorian  states, 
especially  at  Sparta,  that  of  the  Camean  Apollo, 
which  lasted  nine  days.  The  danger  of  Greece  did 
not  seem  so  pressing,  as  to  require  that  these  sacred 
games,  so  intimately  connected  with  so  many  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  business,  and  religion,  should  be 
suspended,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  send 
forward  a  small  force,  to  bar  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  until  they  should  leave  the  Grecian  world  at 
leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern  Greeks  might 
be  assured  that  notwithstanding  this  delay  Sparta  did 
not  mean  to  abandon  them,  the  little  band  which  was 
to  precede  the  whole  force  of  the  confederates  was 
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CHAP,  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king  Leonidas. 
It  was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  attended  by 
a  body  of  helots  whose  numbers  are  not  recorded, 
500  from  Tegea,  and  as  many  from  Mantinea,  120 
from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and  1000  from  the 
rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed  400,  Phlius  200, 
and  Mycenae  80.  Messengers  were  sent  to  summon 
Phocis  and  the  Locrians,  whose  territory  lay  nearest 
to  the  post  which  was  to  be  maintained,  to  raise  their 
whole  force.  They  were  reminded  that  the  invader 
was  not  a  god^  hut  a  mortal^  liable^  as  all  human 
greatness  J  to  a  fall;  and  they  were  hidden  to  take 
courage^  for  the  sea  was  guarded  hy  Athens  and 
u^ginay  and  the  other  maritime  states^  and  the  troops 
now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  PeLopour 
nesian  army  which  would  speedily  follow.  Heariog 
this  the  Phocians  marched  to  Thermopylae  with  1000 
men,  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus  with  all  they  could 
muster.  On  his  arrival  in  Bceotia  Leonidas  was 
joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were  zealous  in  the 
cause ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebes  was  strongly 
suspected :  her  leading  men  were  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Persians ;  and  Leonidas  probably  believed  that 
he  should  be  counteracting  their  intrigues,  if  he  en- 
gaged the  Thebans  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest.  He 
therefore  called  upon  them  for  assistance,  and  they 
sent  400  men  with  him  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus this  was  a  forced  compliance,  which,  if  they 
had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have  refused.  With 
this  army  Leonidas  marched  to  defend  Thermopylse 
aocainst  two  millions  of  men. 

It  was  a  prevailing  belief  in  later  ages,  one  perhaps 
that  became  current  immediately  after  his  death,  that 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  he  distinctly  fore- 
saw its  fatal  issue.  And  Herodotus  gives  some 
colour  to  the  opinion,  by  recording  that  he  selected 
his  Spartan  followers  among  those  who  had  sons  to 
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leave  behind  them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that  chap. 
before  his  departure  from  Sparta  he  and  his  little 
band  solemnised  their  own  obsequies  by  funeral 
games  in  the  presence  of  their  parents ;  and  that  it 
was  on  this  occasion  he  spoke  of  them  as  a  small 
number  to  fight,  but  enough  to  die.  One  fact 
destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his  arrival  at  Ther- 
mopyte  he  did  not  knpw  of  the  path  over  the 
mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in  the  rear; 
the  only  danger  he  had  before  his  eyes  was  one  which 
could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any  brave 
warrior,  that  of  making  a  stand  for  a  few  days  against 
incessant  attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  in  a  narrow 
space,  where  he  would  be  flavoured  by  the  ground. 
The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  (Eta  called  Callidromus,  which  towers  above 
it  in  rugged  precipices,  and  the  shore  of  the  Malian 
gulfi  is  four  or  five  miles  in  length  ;  it  is  narrowest 
at  either  end,  where  the  mountain  is  said  once  to 
have  left  room  .only  for  a  single  carriage.  But 
between  these  points  the  pass  first  widens,  and  then 
is  a^in  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  narrow 
a  space,  by  the  cliffs  of  Callidromus.  At  the  foot  of 
these  rocks  a  hot  sulphureous  spring  gushes  up  in  a 
copious  stream  and  other  slenderer  veins  trickle 
across  the  road.  This  is  the  pass  properly  called 
Thermopylae.  On  the  side  of  the  sea  it  was  once 
guarded  no  less  securely  than  by  the  cliflfe ;  for  it 
runs  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  morass,  which  the  mud, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  vale  of  the 
Spercheius,  is  now  continually  carrying  forward  into 
the  gulf,  while  the  part  next  the  road  gradually 
hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass.  In 
very  early  times  the  Phocians  were  in  possession  of 
Thermopylae,  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thessalians,  had  built  a  wall  across  the 
northern  entrance,  and  had  discharged  the  water  of 
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CHAP,  the  springs  to  hollow  out  a  natural  trench  in  the 
.  road.  They  were  in  safety  behind  this  bulwark  till 
the  Thessalians  discovered  a  path,  which  beginning 
in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent  called  the  Asopus 
descends  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  winds  up 
by  a  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Callidromus, 
and  then  by  a  shorter  and  steeper  track  comes  down 
near  the  southern  end  of  t^e  pass,  where  the  village 
of  Alpeni  once  stood.  After  this  discovery  the  forti- 
fication became  comparatively  useless,  and  was  suf- 
fered to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  wonderftil,  and  would 
be  scarcely  credible  if  it  was  not  positively  asserted 
by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
determined  to  defend  Thermopylae,  there  was  not  a 
man  among  them  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
circuitous  track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to  be 
repaired;  but  when  Leonidas  arrived,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from  the 
Anopaea,  so  the  mountain  path  was  named,  if  it 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  he  posted  the  Phocians 
by  their  own  desire  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to 
guard  against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host  covering  the  Tra- 
chinian  plains  is  said  to  have  struck  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Leonidas  with  no  less  terror  than  their  brethren 
at  Artemisium  felt  at  the  first  approach  of  the  hostile 
armada :  the  Peloponnesians  would  have  retreated,  and 
have  reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  Isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locrians,  who 
were  most  interested  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
invader,  were  indignant  at  this  proposal,  and  Leonidas 
prevailed  on  the  other  allies  to  stay,  and  soothed  them 
by  despatching  messengers  to  the  confederate  cities  to 
call  for  speedy  reinforcement.  Xerxes  had  heard  that 
a  handful  of  men  under  the  conunand  of  a  Spartan 
king  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  his  road ;  but  he 
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imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence  would  have  scared  chap. 
them  away.  He  was  surprised  by  the  report  of  a  horse-  ^  ^^' 
man  whom  he  had  sent  forward  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions, and  who  on  riding  up  perceived  the  Spartans 
before  the  wall,  some  quietly  seated,  combing  their 
flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  could  not  believe 
Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the  Spartans  at  least 
were  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with  him,  and  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  trim  their  hair  on  the  eve  of  a 
combat.^  Four  days  passed  before  he  could  be  convinced  combat  at 
that  his  army  must  do  more  than  show  itself  to  clear  pJj^""**" 
a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  ordered  a  body  of 
Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon  the  rash  and 
insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them  captive  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  from  which 
he  could  survey  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  pass,  which 
in  obedience  to  his  commands  his  warriors  endeavoured 
to  force.  But  they  fought  on  ground  where  their  num- 
bers were  of  no  avail,  but  to  increase  their  confusion, 
when  their  attack  was  repulsed:  their  short  spears  could 
not  reach  their  foe,  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  ad- 
vanced over  their  bodies  to  the  charge  :  their  repeated 
onsets  broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon  a 
rock.  At  length  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Medians  and 
Cissians,  spent  with  their  eflPorts,  and  greatly  thinned 
in  their  ranks,  were  recalled  from  the  contest,  which 
the  king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  superior  prowess 
of  his  own  guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  They 
were  led  up  as  to  a  certain  and  easy  victory ;  the  Greeks 
stood  their  ground  as  before ;  or,  if  ever  they  gave  way 
and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to  face  suddenly 
about,  and  deal  tenfold  destruction  on  their  pursuers. 
Thrice  during  these  fruitless  assaults  the  king  was  seen 
to  start  up  from  his  throne  in  a  transport  of  fear  or 

J  Hat.  Ljrc  22.     Strabo,  x.  p.  467.  leol  to^  wtfX  AftfytSoy  itTt¥t(ofA4vovs,  St' 
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CHAP.     rage.    The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day ;  the  slaught^ 
^   ^^'       of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on  the  side  of  the  Greeb 


panu 


a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost ;  as  to  the  rest  nothing  is 
said.  The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  with  no 
better  success ;  the  bands  of  the  several  cities  that  made 
up  the  Grecian  army,  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
employed  as  we  have  seen,  relieved  each  other  at  the 
post  of  honour ;  all  stood  equally  firm,  and  repelled 
the  charge  not  less  vigorously  than  before.  The  con- 
fidence of  Xerxes  was  changed  into  despondence  and 
perplexity. 
The  Ano-  The  sccrct  of  the  Anopsia  could  not  long  remain 
concealed  after  it  had  become  valuable.  Many  tongues 
perhaps  would  have  revealed  it ;  two  Greeks,  a  Carystian, 
and  Corydallus  of  Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of 
this  foul  treachery ;  but  by  the  general  opinion,  con- 
firmed by  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  Ephialtes, 
a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of  having 
guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path.  Xerxes, 
overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydames,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  his  troops  to  follow 
the  traitor.  They  set  out  at  nightfall ;  as  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn  they  gained  the  brow  of  Calli- 
dromus,  where  the  Phocians  were  posted ;  the  night 
was  still,  and  the  universal  silence  was  first  broken  by 
the  trampling  of  the  invaders,  on  the  leaves  with  which 
the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was  thickly  strewed. 
The  Phocians  started  from  their  couches,  and  ran  to 
their  arms.  The  Persians,  who  had  not  expected  to 
find  an  enemy  on  their  way,  were  equally  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  an  armed  band,  and  feared  lest  they  might 
be  Spartans ;  but  when  Ephialtes  had  informed  them  of 
the  truth,  they  prepared  to  force  a  passage.  They 
showered  their  arrows  on  the  Phocians,  who,  believing 
themselves  the  sole  object  of  attack,  retreated  to  the 
highest  peak  of  the  ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  a^ 
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hey  could.     The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to     chap. 
>xirsue  them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  toward 
^penus. 

Meanwhile  deserters  had  brought  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  motions  to  the  Grecian  camp  during  the  night, 
ind  their  report  was  confirmed  at  daybreak,  by  the 
lentinels  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  heights,  and 
lovr  came  down  with  the  news,  that  the  barbarians 
Rrere  crossing  the  ridge.  Little  time  was  left  for  de- 
liberation ;  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
prudence  prescribed,  or  honour  permitted.  Leonidas 
did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged,  those  of  his  allies 
who  wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  impending 
fitte  ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta  had 
assigned  to  them,  to  the  last.  All  withdrew,  except  the 
Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thespians  remained 
from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his  glory  and  his  death. 
We  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the  Thebans, 
if  the  event  did  not  seem  to  prove,  that  their  stay  was 
the  effect  of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says,  that  Leonidas, 
though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because  their  spirit  shrank 
from  the  danger,  detained  the  Thebans  as  hostages,  be- 
cause he  knew  them  to  be  disaffected  to  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  yet,  as  he  was  himself  certain  of  perishing, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  why,  and  how, 
he  put  this  violence  on  them ;  and  Plutarch,  w:ho  ob- 
serves the  inconsistency  of  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
credit  of  the  Thebans.  if  he  could  have  denied  that 
they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unless  we  suppose  that 
their  first  choice  was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  last, 
when  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  pru- 
dence, we  must  give  up  their  conduct,  and  that  of 
Leonidas,  as  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Megistias,  an 
Acamanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the 
ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have  read  the  ap- 
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CHAP,  preaching  fate  of  his  companions  in  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  before  any  tidings  had  arrived  of  the  danger. 
When  the  presage  was  confirmed,  Leonidas  pressed  him 
to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotus  thinks,  that  the  Spartan 
king  did  not  wish  to  keep  any  who  desired  to  go.  Me- 
^stias,  imitating  the  example  of  the  heroic  prophet 
Theoclus,  who,  after  predicting  the  fall  of  Eira  to  Aria- 
tomenes,  refused  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
would  not  quit  the  side  of  Leonidas ;  but  he  sent  away 
his  son,  an  only  one,  who  had  accompanied  him,  that 
the  line  of  Melampus  might  not  end  with  him.  Leo- 
nidas would  also,  it  is  said,  have  saved  two  of  his  kins- 
men, by  sending  them  with  letters  and  messages  to 
Sparta ;  but  the  one  said  he  had  come  to  bear  arms, 
not  to  carry  letters,  and  the  other,  that  his  deeds 
would  tell  all  that  Sparta  wished  to  know. 

Before  Hydames  began  his  march,  Ephialtes  had 
reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes  had  accordingly  fixed 
the  hour  when  he  would  attack  the  Greeks  in  front.  It 
was  early  in  the  forenoon  when  the  Ten  Thousand  had 
nearly  finished  their  round,  and  the  preconcerted  onset 
began.  Leonidas,  now  less  careful  to  husband  the  lives 
of  his  men  than  to  make  havock  among  the  barbarians, 
no  longer  confined  himself  as  before  within  the  pass, 
but  leaving  a  guard  at  the  wall  sallied  forth,  and  charged 
the  advancing  enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of  every 
thing  but  honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  bloody 
breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  to 
an  oriental  custom,  were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the  sea, 
many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  them  from  behind ;  yet  the  Spartans  too  were 
thinned,  and  Leonidas  himself  died  early.  The  fight 
was  hottest  over  his  body,  which  was  rescued  after  a 
hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned  the 
enemy.  At  length  when  most  of  their  spears  were 
broken,  and  their  swords  blunted  with  slaiight^r,  Word 
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came  that  the  band  of  Hydames  was  about  to  enter  the     chap  . 

TV 

pass.    Then  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and  passed  on  '    . 

bo  a  knoll  on  the  other  side,  where  they  took  up  their 
last  stand.  The  Thebans  however  did  not  return  with 
bhem,  but  threw  down  their  arms,  and  begged  for 
quarter.  This  it  is  said  the  greater  part  obtained ; 
Herodotus  heard  a  story,  about  which  Plutarch  is 
with  good  reason  incredulous,  that  they  were  afler- 
iYard  all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  is  not 
ienied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
he  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward  unre-  The  spw- 
iisted,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  the  powered." 
tiillock,  where  the  little  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  armed 
3nly  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  arrows, 
the  .javelins,  and  the  stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  them.  Where  they  fell,  they 
ivere  afterwards  buried;  their  tomb,  as  Simonides 
sang,  was  an  altar :  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece 
revered  the  memory  of  her  second  foimders.^ 

The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over  the 
slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  4000  men  from  Peloponnesus  had 
fought  at  Thermopyte  with  300  myriads.  We  ought 
Qot  to  expect  accuracy  in  these  numbers :  the  list  in 
Herodotus,  if  the  Locrian  force  is  only  supposed  equal 
to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  6000  ^men :  the  Phocians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  either  account  with  the  historian's 
statement,  that  the  Grecian  dead  amounted  to  4000, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  helots,  though  not  num- 
bered, formed  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas. 
The  lustre  of  his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by 
their  presence.  He  himself  and  his  Spartans  no 
doubt  considered  their  persevering  stand  in  the  post 
entrusted  to  them,  not  as  an  act  of  high  and  heroic 
devotion,  but  of  simple  and  indispensable  duty.  Their 

*  'O  S4  <rriKhs  oucrray  (oucurrw?)  cv8o((ay  'EAAiSof  ct\cTo.    DIodor.  xi.  11. 
VOL.   II.  Y 
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CHAP,  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines  inscribed  upon  their  monument, 
,  which  bad  the  passenger  tell  their  countrymen,  that 
they  had  fallen  in  obedience  to  their  laws.  How 
their  action  was  viewed  at  Sparta,  may  be  collected 
from  a  story  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Eurytui  rccoUcction  of  this  memorable  day.  When  the  band 
demus.  ^  ^^  Leonidas  was  nearly  inclosed,  two  Spartans,  Eury- 
tus  and  Aristodemus,  were  staying  at  Alpeni,  who 
had  been  forced  to  quit  their  post  by  a  disorder  which 
nearly  deprived  them  of  sight.  When  they  heard 
the  tidings,  the  one  called  for  his  arms,  and  made  his 
helot  guide  him  to  the  place  of  combat,  where  he  was 
left,  and  fell.  But  the  other's  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  saved  his  life.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he 
was  shunned  like  a  pestilence :  no  man  would  share  the 
fire  of  his  hearth  with  him,  or  speak  to  him :  he  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  the  recreant  Aristodemus. 
A  separate  inscription  recorded  the  generous  loyalty  of 
Megistias.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  20,000 
men ;  among  them  were  several  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himself  for  this  loss,  and  to  reap  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage from  his  victory,  Xerxes  sent  over  to  the  fleet, 
which,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Greeks, 
was  now  stationed  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea,  and  by 
public  notice  invited  all  who  were  curious,  to  see  the 
chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on  the  men  who  had 
dared  to  defy  his  power.  That  he  had  previously 
buried  the  greater  part  of  his  own  dead,  seems  natural 
enough,  and  such  an  artifice,  so  slightly  difiering  from 
the  universal  practice  of  both  ancient  and  modem  belli- 
gerents, scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  stratagem.^ 
He  is  said  also  to  have  mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas; 
and  as  this  was  one  of  the  foremost  he  found  on  a  field 
which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
reject  the  tradition,  because  such  ferocity  was  not  con- 

'  With  which  it  figures  in  Polysniu,  viL  15.  4. 
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with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians  to  chap. 
nt  enemy.  ^  At  Thermopylse  Xerxes  learnt  a 
which  he  had  refused  to  receive  fix)m  the  wam- 
►f  Demaratus;  and  he  inquired,  with  altered 
whether  he  had  to  expect  many  such  obstacles 
conquest  of  Greece.  The  Spartan  told  him  that 
weTQ  eight  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  who 
all  be  ready  to  do  what  Leonidas  had  done,  and 

the  Isthmus  he  would  meet  with  a  resistance 
x)werful  and  obstinate  than  at  Thermopylae. 

instead  of  attacking  Peloponnesus  on  this  side, 
he  would  find  its  whole  force  collected  to  with- 
him,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  to  seize 
ind  of  Cythera,  and  to  infest  the  coast  of  Laco- 
le  confederacy  would  be  distracted,  and  its 
rs,  deprived  of  their  head,  and  perhaps  dis- 

would  successively  jdeld  to  his  arms.    'The 
hether  Demaratus  or  Herodotus  was  the  author^ 
10  supporters  in  the  Persian  council, 
aad  now  the  key  of  Northern  Greece  in  his  Advance  of 
and  it  only  remained  to  determine  toward  which  ^*"*' 

should  first  turn  his  arms.  The  Thessalians, 
er  since  his  arrival  in  their  country  had  been 
.  in  his  service,  now  resolved  to  make  use  of 
ifluence,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  storm  to 
wm  advantage.  These  Thessalians,  who  are  men- 
m  this  occasion  by  Herodotus  without  any  more 
description,  were  probably  the  same  nobles  who, 
.  the  wishes  of  their  nation,  had  invited  and 
led  the  invasion.  They  had  now  an  opportunity 
ifying  either  their  cupidity  or  their  revenge ; 
ey  sent  to  the  Phocians  to  demand  a  bribe  of 
lents,  as  the  price  at  which  they  would  consent 
i;  tlie  destruction  which  was  impending  over 
The  Phocians  however  either  did  not  trust 


off  the  head  and  right  ann  of  slain  rebels  was  a  Persian  usagp.  Compare 
:.  13.,  and  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  733. 
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CHAP,  their  faith,  or  would  not  buy  their  safety  of  a  hated 
^^'  rival.  The  Thessalians  then  persuaded  Xerxes  to  cross 
that  part  of  the  (Etaean  chain,  which  separates  the  vale 
of  the  Sperchius  from  the  little  valley  of  Doris.  The 
Dorians  were  spared  as  friends.  Those  of  the  Phocians 
who  had  the  means  of  escaping  took  refuge  on  the  higk 
plains  that  lie  under  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassus, 
or  at  Amphissa.  But  on  aU  that  remained  in  their 
homes,  on  the  fields,  the  cities,  the  temples  of  the  de- 
voted land,  the  fury  of  the  invader,  directed  and 
stimulated  by  the  malice  of  the  Thessalians,  poured 
undistinguishing  ruin.  Fire  and  sword,  the  cruelty 
and  the  lust  of  irritated  spoilers,  ravaged  the  vale  of 
the  Cephisus  down  to  the  borders  of  BoBotia.  The 
rich  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Abae  was  sacked  and 
burnt,  and  fourteen  towns  shared  its  fate.  At  Pano- 
peus"  Xerxes  divided  his  forces,  or  rather  detached  a 
small  body  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  with 
orders  to  strip  the  temple  of  its  treasures,  and  lay 
them  at  his  feet.  He  had  learnt  their  value  from  the 
best  authority  at  Sardis.  The  great  army  turned  off 
toward  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus  to  pursue  its 
march  through  BcEotia  to  Athens. 

The  ©elphians  had  been  warned  of  their  danger, 
and  had  taken  precautions  for  their  own  safety :  they 
had  shipped  their  families  across  the  sea  to  Achaia, 
and  they  themselves  retired  either  to  Amphissa,  or  to 
the  summits  of  Parnassus,  where  they  housed  in  the 
Corycian  cave.  But  they  had  first  consulted  the  oracle 
about  securing  the  sacred  treasures,  and  asked  whether 
they  should  bury  or  remove  them.  The  god  bad  them 
not  to  touch  his  treasures :  he  was  able  to  guard  his 
oivn.  Relying  on  this  assurance  sixty  Delphians  re- 
mained in  the  sacred  inclosure,  with  the  prophet,  to 
await  the  invaders.  The  Persians  advanced,  stiU  burn- 
ing and  wasting  all  they  found  on  their  way,  along  the 
road,  called  the  Sacred,  from  the  periodical  processions 
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by  which  it  was  hallowed,  which  follows  the  course  of     chap. 
the  Pleistus  through  the  glen  that  separates  Parnassus       ^^' 
from  Mount  Cirphis,  and  then  turns  off  northward 
toward  the  steep  of  Delphi. 

What  consultations  had  been  really  held  by  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  oracle,  what  preparations  may 
have  inspired  them  with  confidence  in  the  midst  of 
their  seeming  helplessness,  what  arts  or  engines  they 
possessed  or  devised  to  meet  this  extraordinary  danger ; 
what  misgivings  and  forebodings  might  spring  up  in 
the  breasts  of  the  barbarians,  when,  at  the  opening  of 
the  defile,  they  saw  the  city  rising  like  a  theatre  before 
them,  crowned  with  the  house  of  the  god,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  western  world,  and  at  its  back  the 
precipices  of  Parnassus,  crag  above  crag,  which  had 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  so  many  contenmers  of  the 
majesty  of  Apollo  ;  how  the  stillness  of  the  deserted 
streets,  as  they  approached  the  mark  of  their  sacrilegious 
enterprise,  may  have  shaken  their  hearts,  and  put  their 
minds  on  the  stretch  of  dreadfiil  expectations ;  what 
forms,  conjured  up  at  the  critical  moment,  may  have 
met  their  eye,  what  sounds,  like  the  voice  of  angry 
deities,  may  have  pierced  their  ear,  what  instruments 
of  death,  wielded  by  invisible  hands,  may  have  struck 
the  boldest,  and  have  justified  the  more  timid  in  yield- 
ing to  their  fears ;  and  whether  any  timely  uproar  of 
the  elements  lent  new  force  to  the  panic  : — these  are 
questions  which  history  cannot  answer.  It  must  be 
left  to  the  reader's  unagination  to  determine  how  the 
tradition  which  became  current  after  the  event  may  be 
best  reconciled  with  truth  or  probability.  While  the 
Persians  where  advancing,  the  prophet  Aceratus,  it  is 
said,  saw  the  sacred  arms  which  were  kept  within  the 
sanctuary,  and  which  no  human  hand  might  touch, 
lying  without ;  he  announced  the  prodigy  to  the  Del- 
phians,  who  had  remained  with  him.  The  barbarians 
had  reached  a  temple  dedicated  to  Athene  of  the  Vesti- 
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bule  ^,  when  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning  two 
huge  rocks,  broken  off  from  the  crags  that  overhung 
the  road,  fell  among  them  and  crushed  many.  At  the 
same  time  a  war-cry  was  heard  from  within  the  temple 
of  Athene.  They  were  struck  with  terror,  and  the 
Delphians,  seeing  them  turn  their  backs,  rushed  down 
upon  them  and  pursued  them  with  unresisted  slaugh- 
ter :  they  fled  without  stopping  till  they  had  passed  the 
borders  of  BoBotia.  The  survivors  related  that,  among 
other  dreadful  sights,  they  had  seen  two  gigantic  war- 
riors foremost  in  the  pursuit,  dealing  death  among  the 
hindmost.  These  the  Delphians  knew  to  be  two  of 
their  native  heroes,  Phylacus  and  Autonous,  and  they 
consecrated  to  each  of  them  a  portion  of  ground  near 
the  place  where  they  first  appeared.  The  fallen  rocks 
were  seen  by  Herodotus  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Athene.  Thus  Delphi  was  delivered,  and 
the  power  of  ApoUo  gloriously  proved. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  finally  quitted  its  station  at 
Artemisium,  the  Athenians  expected  that  on  reaching 
the  Euripus  they  should  hear  of  a  Peloponnesian  army 
encamped  in  Boeotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica.  Find- 
ing however  that  no  friendly  force  had  arrived  to  guard 
their  frontier,  and  learning  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  no  intention  of  venturing  beyond  the  Isthmus, 
but  meant  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall,  and  to  reserve  all 
their  efforts  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula,  they  beg- 
ged their  allies  to  sail  on  with  them  to  Salamis,  that 
they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  approaching  invasion.  While  the  storm 
was  yet  hanging  over  Greece,  Athens  had  sent  to 
Delphi  for  advice.  Her  messengers,  on  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  sanctuary,  heard  the  prophetess  in  no 
obscure  strains  announce  the  ruin  that  was  impending 


*  Tris  npoyritris  *A&rivalriSj  Herod,  viii.  37.     According  to  another  reading  (which 
is  conflrmed  by  Harpocration  np6poia,  and  Puns.  x.  8.  6,),  t^j  Tlpoyoliis  'A. 
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over    their   city.      Fhf^    she  said,    to  the  uttermost    cua^. 
ends  of  the  earth ;  for^  from   the   crown  to  the  sole^  . 

no  part  of  Athens  can  escape  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  barbarian.  It  tmU  perish^  and  not  alone :  else- 
where  too  the  temples  of  the  gods  are  already  batiied  in 
sweat  and  bloody  signs  of  foreseen  destruction.  Begone, 
and  expect  your  doom.  While  the  messengers,  over- 
whehned  with  grief  and  dismay,  were  revolving  this 
dreadM  answer  in  their  minds,  they  were  cheered  by 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Delphi,  named  Timon,  who 
encouraged  them  once  more  to  approach  the  god  with 
the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  if  perchance  they  might 
move  his  compassion  to  a  milder  decree.  They  re- 
turned and  spread  their  olivebranches  before  the 
shrine,  declaring  that  they  would  not  quit  the  sanc- 
tuary till  they  had  obtained  a  more  favourable  answer. 
It  was  given,  but  in  darker  and  more  ambiguous 
words :  PalUis  had  earnestly  struggled,  but  could  not 
propitiate  her  sire  to  spare  her  beloved  city.  It  and 
the  whole  land  were  irrevocably  doomed  to  ruin.  Yet 
had  Zeus  granted  to  the  prayer  of  his  daughter^  that, 
when  all  beside  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still 
shelter  her  citizens.  Let  them  not  wait  to  be  trampled 
down  by  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  invader,  but  turn 
their  backs ;  they  might  again  look  him  in  the  face. 
In  seedtime  or  in  harvest  thou,  divine  Salamis,  shaU 
make  women  childless. 

The  verses  in  which  these  mysterious  threats  and  "*?!J*"°° 
promises  were  delivered,  were  carefully  recorded,  and  Athenians. 
carried  to  Athens.  Their  import  gave  occasion  to 
various  conjectures.  The  wooden  wall,  which  was  to 
afford  the  only  refuge  in  the  hour  of  danger,  seemed 
best  explained  by  the  fleet,  which,  since  it  had  been 
increased  according  to  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
might  well  be  deemed  the  surest  bulwark  of  Athens. 
The  young  men,  who  had  begun  to  look  to  the  sea  as 
their  proper  field  of  action  and  enterprise,  embraced 
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CHAP,  this  interpretation ;  but  the  elder  citizens  thought  it 
.  incredible,  that  the  goddess  should  abandon  her  an- 
cient citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  the  rival  deity 
with  whom  she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Attica-  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
oracle  must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns, 
which  once  fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and  that  this, 
if  repaired  and  strengthened  with  the  same  materials, 
would  be  made  an  impregnable  barrier  against  all 
assaults.  Even  those  who  held  the  ships  to  be  the 
wooden  wall  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  use 
which  was  to  be  made  of  them.  Some  thought  that 
they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  deliverance  only 
by  transporting  the  people  to  some  remote  land,  such 
as  the  first  answer  had  bidden  them  to  seek ;  and  that 
the  oracle,  while  it  appeared  to  predict  the  disaster 
which  Salamis  was  to  witness,  had  in  truth  only 
warned  them  against  making  its  shores  the  scene  of  a 
fatal  conflict  with  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  existence 
of  Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  deliberations. 
The  people  in  their  uncertainty  looked  to  Themis- 
tocles  for  advice. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  he  had  him- 
self prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  stept  forward  to 
decide.  The  story  of  the  embassy  to  Delphi  is  so 
transparent,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the 
real  springs  of  the  transaction.  Themistocles  could 
not  have  foimd  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  the  co- 
operation of  Timon,  in  a  pious  fraud,  than  Cleomenes 
in  procuring  that  of  Cobon  for  his  base  and  malig- 
nant ends.  His  keen  eye  had  probably  caught  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to  hallow 
the  shores  of  Salamis  ;  and  he  now  reminded  his 
hearers,  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would  not  have  called 
the  island  the  divine^  if  it  was  to  be  afflicted  vdth 
the  triumph  of  the  barbarians,  and  was  not  rather  to 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.     He  therefore  ex- 
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horted  them,  if  all  other  safeguards  should  fail  them,     chap. 
to  commit  their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to 
their  newly-strengthened  navy.      This  counsel  had 
prevailed. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  this  resolution  was  The  Atbe- 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Persian  army  was  in  I^^tJ! 
full  march  for  Athens :  after  the  desolation  of  Phocis 
It  had  passed  peaceably  through  Boeotia,  where  all  the 
cities,  except  Thespise  and  Platsea.  had  testified  their 
submissive  spirit,  by  receiving  Macedonian  garrisons. 
ThespiaB  and  Platsea  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Athens 
might  expect  soon  to  share  their  fate.  Yet  it  was 
not  without  a  hard  struggle  that  the  people  con- 
sented to  the  decree  which  Themistocles  moved, 
directing  that  the  city  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
charge  of  its  tutelary  goddess,  and  that  the  men, 
after  placing  their  wives  and  children  and  the  aged 
and  infirm  in  security,  should  betake  themselves  to 
their  ships.  According  to  Aristotle  ^  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  man 
the  fleet,  to  advance  eight  drachmas,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  ordinary  pay  for  twenty-four  days,  to  every 
man  who  served.  The  Plataeans,  who  had  fought  on 
board  the  Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium,  had  landed 
in  Boeotia  on  their  passage  through  the  Euripus  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  families,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  the  fleet.  There  was  a  stor}' 
that,  when  all  were  ready  to  embark,  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  which  ornamented  the  breastplate  of  Pallas 
disappeared  from  her  statue,  and  that  Themistocles 
in  searching  for  it  had  discovered  a  sacred  treasure, 
which  enabled  the  Areopagus  to  exercise  its  prudent 
liberality.  It  must  be  supposed  that  nothing  was 
left  for  the  Persians  which  could  be  concealed  or 
carried  away.  Some  sign  was  still  wanting  to  con- 
vince the  wavering  that  the  moment  had   indeed 
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CHAP,  arrived,  when  the  city  could  no  longer  hope  to  be 
defended  by  any  arm  human  or  divine.  And  now  the 
priestess  of  Athene  announced,  that  the  sacred  snake, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  invisible  guardian  of  the 
Rock,  and  was  propitiated  by  a  honeycake  laid  out 
for  it  every  month  in  the  temple,  had  quitted  its 
abode  in  the  sanctuary:  the  monthly  oflFering  lay 
untasted.  This  portent  removed  all  doubts,  except 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  poorest  citizens,  who, 
partly  because  they  wanted  the  means  of  shifting  their 
habitation,  and  partly  because  they  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  some  wonderful  deliverance,  which  the  oracle 
seemed  to  countenance,  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
citadel  with  the  keepers  of  the  temple.  The  rest 
transported  their  families  and  their  movable  property, 
some  to  Salamis,  some  to  ^Egina,  some  to  Troezen, 
where  the  exiles  were  received  with  all  the  kindness 
that  it  became  the  birthplace  of  Theseus  to  show  to 
his  people  in  their  distress.  A  decree  was  passed, 
ordering  that  they  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
children  instructed,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  even 
the  \dneyard8  and  orchards  of  the  Troezenians  were 
thrown  open  to  their  unrestrained  enjoyment.  The 
fleet  assembled  at  Salamis  was  reinforced  by  a  squad- 
ron, composed  partly  of  additional  ships  furnished  by 
the  same  states  which  had  contributed  their  succours 
at  Artemisiura,  and  partly  of  a  small  number  sent 
from  other  quarters.  Among  these  were  four  from 
Naxos,  which  had  been  intended  by  the  Naxians  for 
the  service  of  the  barbarians ;  but  Democritus,  who 
commanded  one  of  them,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  his  island,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
neglect  the  orders  they  had  received  at  home,  and  to 
join  the  Greeks.  The  most  remote  cities  of  the  Greek 
continent,  that  took  a  part  in  the  national  cause,  were 
the  Corinthian  colonies  of  Leucas  and  Ambracia.  To 
the  west  of  the  Adriatic  Croton  alone  showed  itself 
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touched  by  the  danger  of  Greece.  It  sent  one  ship ;  chap. 
though  perhaps  this  merit  belonged  to  the  commander  ,  ^^'  , 
Phayllus,  who  had  obtained  three  victories  at  the 
Pythian  games,  and  probably  equipped  his  ship  at  his 
own  expense.  The  whole  armament  thus  strengthened, 
with  the  addition  of  two  deserters,  amounted  to  380 
ships.  ^ 

Eurybiades  still  held  the  chief  command.  '  He  had  indecision 
called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  on  the  position  orecL. 
in  which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  await  the 
enemy's  approach.  Almost  aU  voices  concurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  leave  Salamis,  and 
take  up  a  station  nearer  the  Isthmus.  Pdoponnesus 
alone  remained  to  be  defended^  If  they  lost  the 
battle  they  would  be  blocked  up  in  Salamis^  unable 
to  escape  or  to  protect  their  cities;  if  they  fought 
near  the  Isthmus^  should  the  worst  happen^  they  might 
join  the  army  on  shore^  and  renew  the  contest  in 
defence  of  their  homes.  The  interest  of  the  Athe- 
nians indeed  was  evidently  opposed  to  this  course : 
they  could  not  reckon  on  such  an  alternative ;  for 
they  had  ventured  their  aU  upon  the  sea,  and  defeat 
would  to  them  be  irreparable  ruin.  But  though 
their  naval  force  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  their 
allies,  they  had  only  one  vote  in  the  debate.  It  was 
still  undecided,  when  news  came  that  the  Persians 
had  overrun  Attica,  and  that  the  citadel  was  either 
already  in  their  hands,  or  must  speedily  fall.  And 
before  long  the  flames  rising  from  the  Rock  published 
far  and  wide  that  the  oracle  was  completely  fulfilled, 
and  that  every  foot  of  Attic  ground  was  in  the  power 
of  the  barbarians.  Xerxes  had  pursued  his  march 
without  resistance,  spreading  desolation  as  he  ad- 
vanced over  the  plains  of  Attica,  till  he  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cecropian  hill.  He  found  it  guarded 
by  the  little  remnant  who  had  been  kept  there  almost 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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CHAP,     as  much  by  hdplessness  and  despair  as   by  their 
^^'       forlorn  and  treacherous  hope.     They  had  raised  a 


wooden  wall  round  the  brow  of  the  rock,  filling  up, 
with  a  palisade  of  doors  and  planks,  the  breaches  that 
had  been  made  by  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the  old  Pe- 
lasgian  fortification.  Still  their  courage  was  not  cast 
down,  even  when  they  saw  the  mighty  host  that  sur- 
rounded  them,  and  cut  ofi^all  possibility  of  relief.  They 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  Pisistratids, 
who  urged  them  to  save  their  lives  by  a  timely  sur- 
render. The  assailants  who  attempted  to  mount  by 
the  gentler  declivities  of  the  rock  were  crushed  by 
heavy  stones  rolled  down  upon  them  from  above. 
The  hill  of  the  Areopagus  is  separated  from  the 
western  end  of  the  Rock  by  a  narrow  hollow.  From 
this  height  the  besiegers  discharged  their  arrows 
tipped  with  lighted  tow  against  the  opposite  paling. 
The  wooden  wall  was  often  in  flames ;  no  friendly 
deity  held  an  aegis  before  it.  Still  the  spirit  of  the 
little  garrison  did  not  sink,  though  toil  and  watching 
and  wounds  and  hunger  had  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  death.  Xerxes  and  aU  his  host  were  baffled 
and  perplexed. 
Capture  of  At  length,  after  all  attempts  had  failed  on  the  side 
which  seemed  most  open  to  attack,  the  fortress  was 
surprised,  as  so  often  happens,  on  that  which  had 
been  deemed  impregnable.  Toward  the  north  the 
Cecropian  hill  terminates  in  the  precipices  anciently 
called  the  Long  Rocks :  where  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops  were  said  to  have  thrown  themselves  down  in 
the  madness  which  followed  the  indulgence  of  their 
profane  curiosity.  The  Persian  army  contained 
numbers  of  mountaineers,  who  could  climb  wherever 
it  was  possible  for  man  to  set  his  foot.  While  the 
besieged  were  busied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  at  the  western  wall,  a  few  of  the  barbarians 
scaled  the  northern  rocks,  made  their  way  into  the 
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citadel,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  open  the  gates,  chap. 
Some  of  the  garrison,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  threw 
themselves  over  the  precipice ;  others  took  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  But  the  Persians  pur- 
sued them  to  their  last  retreat  and  put  every  one  to 
the  sword.  Then  they  plundered  the  temples,  and 
gave  the  whole  citadel  to  the  flames.  Xerxes  imme- 
diately despatched  a  messenger  to  Susa  to  cany  the 
tidings  of  this  success,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  expedition,  to  Artabanus,  whom  he  had  sent  back 
from  Abydus,  to  be  regent  during  his  absence.  The 
next  day,  after  his  exultation  or  his  anger  had  sub- 
sided, and  some  scruples  perhaps  began  to  disquiet  his 
mind,  he  called  together  the  Athenian  exiles  who 
were  in  his  train,  and  bad  them  go  up  to  the  Rock, 
and  sacrifice  after  their  rites.  They  brought  back 
the  report  of  a  happy  omen  for  Athens.  The  sacred 
olive,  —  the  earliest  gift  of  Pallas,  by  which  in  her 
contest  with  Poseidon  she  had  proved  her  claim  to 
the  land,  and  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  her  foster- 
child  Erechtheus,  by  the  side  of  the  salt  pool  that  had 
gushed  up  under  the  trident  of  her  rival, — had  been 
consumed  with  the  sacred  building.  Those  who  came 
to  worship  in  the  wasted  sanctuary  related  that  a 
shoot  had  already  sprung  to  the  height  of  a  cubit, 
from  the  burnt  stump.^ 

When  intelligence  of  these  events  was  brought  to  Mnesiphuni 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  the  greater  number  were  Sd2[f**"^ 
struck  with  such  consternation,  that  some  of  the 
commanders  are  said  to  have  left  the  council  and  to 
have  made  preparations  for  immediate  retreat ;  those 
who  remained  came  to  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
Salamis,  and  giving  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isth- 
mus. It  was  night  before  the  council  broke  up. 
Themistocles,  on  his  return  to  his  ship,  related  the  j 

■  Herod,  viil.  55.     Pausanias  (1.  27.  2.)  makes  it  ihoot  up  two  cubits  on  tlv» 
same  day. 
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CHAP,     result  of  the  conference  to  his  friend  Mnesiphilus,  a 
,    ^^'      man  of  congenial  character,  a  little  more  advanced  in 


years,  who  was  commonly  believed  to  have  had  a 
great  share  in  forming  the  mind  of  Themistocles. 
Mnesiphilus  is  described  as  a  sample  of  the  elder 
school  of  Athenian  statesmen,  such  as  flourished  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Pericles:  a  man  of 
vigorous  practical  understanding,  which  he  apphed 
wholly  to  public  business,  taking  no  interest  in  the 
philosophical  speculations  which  were  beginning  to 
engage  the  attention  of  many  active  minds,  and  dis- 
daining or  ignorant  of  any  rhetorical  arts  beyond 
what  sufficed  for  expressing  plain  sense  in  clear 
words.  When  he  heard  of  the  determination  which 
had  been  adopted,  he  pointed  out  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  would  inevitably  result  from  it:  the 
certainty,  that,  when  the  Peloponnesians  found  them- 
selves on  their  own  shore,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  them  together,  and  that  the  public  cause  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  timid  prudence  of  the  several 
cities,  or  of  individuals  intent  on  their  particular 
safety.  He  exhorted  Themistocles  to  make  a  stren- 
uous effort,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  avert  this 
calamity.  Plutarch  is  angry  with  Herodotus  for 
giving  the  credit  of  this  counsel  to  Mnesiphilus.  If 
indeed  it  was  through  his  suggestion  that  Themis- 
tocles first  perceived  the  danger,  he  instead  of  The- 
mistocles would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  having 
saved  Greece  by  his  foresight.  But  assuredly  the  two 
friends  did  nothing  more  than  interchange  their 
thoughts  and  mutually  strengthen  their  former  con- 
viction. Themistocles  hastened  to  Eurybiades,  ex- 
plained to  him  the  real  ground  there  was  for  ap- 
prehension, and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  go  on 
shore  again,  and  call  another  council.  In  this,  before 
the  subject  of  deliberation  had  been  formally  proposed, 
he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  assembly  over  to  his 
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ws.     His  principal  adversary  was  the  Corinthian     chap. 
airal,  Adeimantus,  who  probably  thought  he  had  ,       '    , 

strongest  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
/j  if  the  fleet  continued  at  Salamis.  He  is  said  to 
'^e  rebuked  the  premature  importunity  of  Themis- 
les,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  the  public  games, 
se  who  started  before  the  signal  was  given  were 
rected  with  the  scourge.  But  those  who  lag  behind^ 
3  the  Athenian's  answer,  do  not  win  the  crovm.     In 

debate  that  ensued,  Themistodes  could  not  insist 

the  grounds  he  had  urged  in  his  interview  with 
rybiades,  without  offending  those  whom  he  wished 
persuade.  He  dissembled  his  suspicions  of  their 
istancy,  and  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  the 
vantages  of  the  position  they  then  occupied :   In 

straits  of  Salamis  you  vnU  be  fighting  as  at  the 
hmus  in  defence  of  Peloponnesus^  but  fighting  .  in 
situation  the  most  favourable  to  yourselves^  and 
h  a  reasonable  prospect  of  victory ;  fighting  also 
h  Salamis^  and  jEgina^  and  Megara^  behind  you^ 
I  untouched ;  while  if  you  withdraw  to  the  Isthmus^ 
I  both  abandon  them  to  the  barbarians^  and  fling 
ay  your  best  chance  of  success.  Adeimantus  still 
lemently  opposed  his  proposition,  and  is  said  even 

have  thrown  out  an  ungenerous  taunt  against 
emistocles  and  Athens:  a  man  who  had  no 
mtry  was  not  entitled  to  a  vote.  Themistocles 
mly  repelled  the  insult,  and  then  turning  to  Eury- 
tdes,  declared  that  the  Athenians  were  resolved,  if 
nr  allies  persisted  in  their  design,  not  to  fall  a 
iless  sacrifice,  but  to  take  their  families  and  for- 
les  on  board,  and  sail  away  to  the  rich  land  of 
•is  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  a  colony  of  lonians 
i  already  founded  a  flourishing  city.  This  threat 
termined  Eurybiades,  or,  if  he  had  been  before 
avinced,  furnished  him  with  a  decent  plea  for 
anging  his  plan.  His  authority  or  influence  decided 
3  resolution  of  the  council. 
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CHAP.  Six  days  after  the  Greeks  had  left  Artemisium  the 

•    .  Persian  fleet  arrived  in  the  Attic  bay  of  Phalerum. 
Adyance  of   In  passing  through  the  channel  of  Eubcea  it  is  said 
tjte^pmiaa  ^}j^|.  ^^iq  Persian  admiral  seeing  himself  locked  in  by 
the  land,  which  seemed  to  close  the  EuriptiSy   sus- 
pected that  his  pilot,  a  Bceotian  named  Salganeus,  had 
purposely  drawn  him  into  a  snare,  and  hastily  put 
him  to  death,  and  that  the  town  of  Salganeus  took 
its  name  from  the  tomb  with  which  the  Persian,  when 
he  had  discovered  his  error,  endeavoured  to  repair  it^ 
But  the  anecdote  implies  an  ignorance  which  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  plan  of  circumnavigat- 
ing Euboea.      Xerxes  went  on  board  one  of  the  sldps 
with  Mardonius,  and  summoned  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  fleet  into  his  presence,  to  deliberate  on  the 
expediency  of  seeking   an   immediate   engagement. 
Among  a  number  of  vassal  princes  who  conducted 
their  squadrons  in  person,  was  a  woman,  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria.     She  alone,  according  to  Herodotus, 
perceived  the  rashness  of  hastening  a  contest,  by 
which  every  thing  might  be  lost,  and  nothing  would 
be  gained,  but  what  might  reasonably  be  looked  for 
without  one,  if  time  were  allowed  for  the  disunion 
and  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,  which  would  inevitably 
take  place  when  the  want  of  provisions  should  have 
driven  them  from  Salamis  to  the  Isthmus.  Artemisia, 
if  these  were  her  views,  thought  like  Mnesiphilus ; 
but  there  was  no  Themistocles  in  the  Persian  council. 
The  king  resolved  on  attacking  the  enemy  without 
delay.     He  attributed  the  checks  his  fleet  had  met 
with  at  Artemisium  to  the  remissness  of  servants 
acting  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  their  master.    In 
the  approaching  conflict  his  presence  would  stimulate 
the  brave,  and  overawe  the  timid.    That  same  day  he 
ordered  the  fleet  to  sail  up  toward  Salamis,  and  to 
form  in  line  of  battle.      But  the  hour  was  so  late, 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403.  aud  i.  p.  10.     Compare  Mela,  il.  7. 
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that  there  was  only  time  to  perform  the  evolution     chap. 
without  advancing  into  the  straits.     It  was  resolved 
however  that  the  battle  should  take  place  on  the 
morrow. 

The  sight  of  the  Persian  armada,  drawn  up  in 
order  and  ready  for  action,  revived  all  the  ^rm 
which  Themistocles  had  just  been  labouring  to  coun- 
teract. The  danger  of  being  defeated  and  blocked 
up  in  Salamis  again  rushed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  overpowered  all  other  thoughts. 
It  seemed  to  them  madness  in  Eurybiades  to  remain 
in  a  position  where  nothing  but  an  almost  miraculous 
victory  could  enable  them  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
army  at  the  Isthmus.  For  now  the  whole  force  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates  was  assembled  there 
under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leo- 
nidas.  They  too  hoped  little  from  the  fleet,  and 
believed  that  it  rested  with  them  alone  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  invader.  They  had  come  together  in 
haste  after  the  tidings  from  Thermopylae,  and  had 
made  such  preparations  for  defence  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  permitted.  The  road  along  the  seaside 
over  the  Scironian  rocks  had  been  broken  up,  and 
they  had  raised  a  rude  wall  across  the  Isthmus,  of 
materials  indiscriminately  collected  and  hastily  put 
together :  stone  and  brick,  and  wood,  and  sand,  with 
which  the  whole  army  had  laboured  night  and  day 
till  the  work  was  completed.  The  murmurs  of  the 
Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  grew  louder  every 
moment ;  a  meeting  was  caUed  in  which  the  voices  of 
the  Athenians,  the  ^ginetans,  and  the  Megarians, 
were  drowned  by  the  rest,  who  exclaimed  against  the 
folly  of  sta3ning  before  a  country  which  was  already 
in  the  enemy's  power.  Themistocles,  seeing  that  stratagem 
arguments  and  remonstrances  were  thrown  away 
upon  men  who  were  blinded  by  their  fears,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  a  different  method  of  gaining  his 

VOL.II.  z 


of  Themis- 
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CHAP,  point.  He  resolved  to  save  Athens  in  spite  of  her 
,  ^^'  ,  allies,  and  her  allies  in  spite  of  themselves.  The 
resolution  was  formed,  the  means  contrived,  the  plan 
carried  into  effect,  with  the  rapidity  which  the 
juncture  demanded,  and  of  which  he  alone  was 
capable.  While  the  commanders  were  still  bandying 
passionate  words,  he  withdrew  from  the  council 
unobserved,  called  to  him  a  slave  named  Sicinnus, 
who  had  the  charge  of  his  children,  had  been  brought 
from  the  East,  and  spoke  the  Persian  language.  This 
man  he  instantly  sent  with  a  message  to  the  Persian 
admiral.  Themistocles^  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians^ so  the  message  ran,  vnshes  weU  to  the  Kmg^ 
and  desvf'es  to  see  his  cause  prevail.  Therefore  he 
has  sentj  mthout  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  to 
say  that  they  are  panio^tmek,  and  bent  on  fUght 
If  you  prevent  their  eScape,  you  ensure  a  complete 
and  easy  victory.  Already  divided  among  them- 
selves^  they  wiU  no  sooner  see  themselves  pent  in  by 
your  shipsj  than  they  will  begin  to  turn  their  arms 
against  one  anotlier.  Tidings  so  probable,  and  so 
accordant  with  their  wishes,  found  easy  credence  with 
the  V.^  comn^ders,  «,d  they  hJUued  to  foUow 
the  firiendly  advice.  About  midnight  they  silently 
moved  from  Phalerum  to  block  up  the  entrance  of 
each  of  the  narrow  channels  by  which  Salamis  is 
separated,  on  the  east  from  Attica,  on  the  west  from 
the  territory  of  Megara.  One  line  stretched  from 
Cynosura,  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  island,  to 
the  Attic  port  of  Munychium ;  another  from  Ceos, 
probably  the  western  cape  of  Salamis,  round  the 
mouth  of  the  other  strait.  A  body  of  Persians  was 
also  posted  in  a  little  island  named  Psyttaleia,  situate 
between  C3niosura  and  the  Attic  coast,  to  protect 
their  friends  who  might  suffer  in  the  battle,  and  to  do 
all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  enemies  who  might 
be  driven  on  the  shore. 
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These  movements  were  so  promptly  executed  that  chap. 
the  island  was  completely  inclosed,  while  the  debate  ,  ^^' 
was  still  continuing  in  the  council  of  the  Greeks.  Arisudesat 
Themistocles  had  returned,  and  probably  had  done  saiamia. 
all  he  could  to  prolong  the  discussion.  At  length  he 
was  called  out  of  the  room  to  speak  with  a  stranger 
at  the  door.  It  was  Aristides.  This  was  the  third 
year  of  his  exile,  and  the  sentence  which  banished 
him  a{^)ear8  to  have  been  still  in  force.  Plutarch 
indeed  relates  that  it  had  been  repealed  by  a  formal 
decree,  proposed  by  Themistocles  himself,  when 
Xei^es  wa/on  his  march.  But  this  stat^t  is 
not  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  and  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  his  narrative.^  If  Aristides  had 
been  legally  restored  to  his  country,  he  would  have 
been  present  on  this  occasion  at  Salamis.  We  can 
more  readily  believe  Plutarch,  when  he  says  that  the 
exile  had  been  actively  employed  in  arming  the 
Greeks  for  the  national  cause.  He  now  came  over 
from  w^gina,  perhaps  to  oflFer  his  services  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  approaching  conflict.  With  diffi- 
culty  he  made  his  way  under  cover  oi  the  night 
through  the  Persian  fleet.  Themistocles^  he  said, 
let  us  still  be  rivals;  but  let  our  strife  be^  which 
can  best  serve  our  country.  I  come  to  say^  that 
you  are  wasting  words  in  debating  whether  you 
shall  saU  away  from  Salamis.  We  are  encircled^ 
and  can  ordy  escape  by  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  enem%fs  fleet.  Themistocles  made  no  secret  of 
his  artifice,  and  introduced  Aristides  into  the  council- 
room  to  report  its  success.  While  the  assembly  was 
engaged  in  a  fresh  dispute  on  this  unwelcome  intel- 

'  I  mint  now  entertain  rome  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  since 
I  find  Weleicer,  in  an  essay  on  the  FiersK  of  .Sschylus  (/ZAcim.  Afiur.  v.  p.  209. 
n.  13  ),  observing — How  Clinton  (  01  74.  2.),  referring  to  Herodotus  (viiL  79.), 
and  taJking  no  notice  of  the  Pence  of  JEechyhu,  can  conjecture  that  Aritiides  had 
not  yet  been  recalled  at  the  time  of  the  batde  of  SalanMt  it  hard  to  comprehend. 
Tet  I  must  own  that  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Perse  that  appears  to  me  decbive 
on  this  point. 

z  2 
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CHAP,  ligence,  which  the  greater  part  refused  to  believe,  it 
.  was  confirmed  by  a  Tenian  ship,  which  came  over 
from  the  enemy,  and  placed  the  truth  beyond  doubt. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  brace  every  -nerve  for 
the  battle,  which  the  return  of  day  would  inevitably 
bring  on. 

When  morning  came,  the  Persian  fleet  was  seen 
covering  the  sea  between  Psyttaleia  and  the  mouth  of 
the  channel,  and  the  army  lining  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Eleusis.  On  one  of  the  heights  of  mount 
^galeos,  the  last  limb  of  the  long  range  of  hills  that 
branching  out  from  Cithseron  stretches  to  the  coast 
fronting  the  eastern  side  of  Salamis,  a  lofty  throne 
was  raised  for  Xerxes,  from  which  he  could  view  the 
fight,  quicken  the  tardy,  and  goad  on  the  backward 
by  the  terror  of  his  presence,  and  dispense  instant 
punishments  or  rewards,  as  justice  might  demand. 
By  his  side  were  his  scribes,  to  register  the  names  of 
those  who  caught  the  king's  attention  by  any  signal 
exploit.  The  Greeks  had  different  motives  to  animate 
them,  and  a  diflferent  presence  to  cheer  them.  Before 
they  embarked,  Themistocles  addressed  them  in  a 
speech,  the  substance  of  which,  as  Herodotus  reports 
it,  was  simply  to  set  before  them  on  the  one  side  all 
that  was  best,  on  the  other  all  that  was  worst,  in  the 
nature  and  the  condition  of  man,  and  to  exhort  them 
to  choose  and  hold  fast  the  good.  He  might  truly 
say  that  on  the  issue  of  that  struggle  depended  all 
that  was  noble  in  the  Greek  character,  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Grecian  life :  that  no  advantage  which 
distinguished  the  Greek  from  the  barbarian,  neither 
virtue  and  honour,  nor  prosperity  and  happiness, 
could  long  survive  their  independence.  As  they  were 
about  to  take  their  stations  a  vessel  arrived  from 
jEgina,  which  had  been  sent  the  day  before,  when  the 
resolution  of  defending  Salamis  was  adopted,  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  Mrcus  and  his  line,   the 
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tutelary  heroes  of  ^Egina.^      They  were  solemnly     chap. 
evoked  from  their  sanctuary,  to  come  and  take  part  . 

in  the  battle ;  similar  rites  had  already  been  per- 
formed to  secure  the  presence  and  the  aid  of  those 
JEacids,  who  had  once  reigned  and  were  especially 
worshipped  in  Salamis  itself.  The  tradition  of 
JEgina  was  that  the  ship  sent  on  the  sacred  embassy 
was  the  same  which  began  the  combat ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  heroes  were  seen  during  the  day,  in 
the  form  of  armed  warriors,  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
shield  the  Grecian  galleys. 

The  Greeks  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Persians  in  Battle  of 
the  straits,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  are  no  more  ^•*^**- 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  As  the  Persians  ap- 
proached, the  Greeks  backed  their  galleys,  probably 
till  they  saw  the  enemy  closely  pent  in  the  brief  space 
v^hich  permitted  only  a  small  part  of  his  force,  more 
than  triple  their  own  numbers,  to  be  brought  into 
action  together.  Then  the  ship  of  the  w^acids,  or,  as 
was  more  generally  believed,  an  Athenian,  commanded 
by  Ameinias,  darted  forward,  and  struck  one  of  the 
Persians.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  Persians  exerted  their  utmost  efforts, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in  courage  and  per- 

'  Herod,  vlii.  64.  l5o|c  8c  a^i  9^aff$a^  roT&t  3coun  Ktd  itrucaXtaaaOeu  rohs 
Akic^as  ffvfitidxovs.  A  question  may  here  occur  to  the  thoughtful  reader — fai 
what  way  the  f nccour  of  these  heroes  was  conceived  to  be  obtained.  The  case  is 
iUustrated  by  another  related  by  Diodorus  (Mai  11.  p.  13.)  where  the  Epixephyrian 
Iiocrlans  apply  to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Croton,  and  receive  the  answer^  that  the 
Spartans  give  the  Tyndarids  (Castor  and  Pollux)  as  allies.  The  envoys  accept  the 
offer ;  and,  after  a  propitious  sacrifice,  spread  a  couch  for  the  Dioscuri  on  board,  and 
depart  Miiller  (Dor.  1.  6.  12.)  supposes  that  they  carried  away  the  statues  of 
the  heroes.  But  this  seems  extremely  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  not  intimated 
by  any  expression  in  Diodorus  — >  iartKpi$riirt»  ahrots  trvfifiAxovt  StUircu  robi  Tw- 
9ap(9as'  ol  8i  irp4a€us,  cf  re  vpoyoUf  3cou  cf  re  rh  p^Btv  owvurAfuvot^  irpoc^i^eano 
V  V  fioh^uof  mtp*  cAr&Vf  ical  icaAAttp^frayrcf  tar^wrop  rots  AuHTKo^pots  K)dtrnw  M 
TJ|f  nf^f ,  «ra]  iw4wK.wew  hr\  r^v  traerpiiau  Kor  does  Justin  appear  so  to  have 
understood  his  narrative  (xx.  2.) :  Illi  longinqua  militia  gravati  auxilium  a 
CoMlon  et  Pottute  peten  toa  Jubent  Neque  legati  responsum  80ci«  urbis  spreve- 
nint,  profectique  in  proximum  templum,  facto  sacrificioj  auxilium  deomm  im- 
ptorant.  Litatia  hostils,  obientoque  ut  rd)antur  qund  petebant,  hand  seats  l^tti, 
t/wam  si  deos  ipsos  secmn  avecturi  essent,  pulvinaria  lis  in  nave  componunt ;  &ustis- 
que  profecti  ominibus,  solatia  suis  pro  auxiliis  deportant  It  is  still  less  probable 
that  the  images  of  the  iEacids  were  carried  into  a  sea-fight 
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CHAP,     severance ;  every  man  fought  as  if  the  eyes  of  the 
king  were  upon  hinu     But  the  valour  of  the  Greeks, 
if  not  directed  by  superior  skill,  was  cooler  and  more 
deliberate ;  for  it  had  not  to  struggle  with  any  of  the 
impediments  which  threw  their  antagonists  into  con- 
fusion, and  took  away  their  presence  of  mind.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  effect.  The  Persian  vessels, 
those  especially  in  the  foremost  line,  were  taller  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  so  much 
the  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  breeze 
which  regularly  blew  up  the  channel  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  day.     Themistocles  is  said  to  have  foreseen 
the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  it,  and  to 
have  delayed  the  battle  to  the  hour  when  it  was 
expected  to  get  up.     The  Persian  ships  were  turned 
by  the  wind  and  the  waves,  their  evolutions  were 
thwarted,  and  their  sides  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy's  prows.     While  those  in  front  were  thus 
embarrassed,  the  conunanders  of  the  hindmost,  impa- 
tient to  signalise  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  pressed  forward  to  the  scene  of  action,   and 
often  fell  foul  of  their  friends  whom  they  met  re- 
treating.   Some  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  galleys  had 
been  disabled  by  the  shock  of  some  Ionian  triremes, 
which  had  been  accidentally  driven  against  them, 
went  on  shore,  and  complained  to  the  king  of  what 
they  called  the  treachery  of  the  lonians.    The  loyalty 
of  the   lonians  was   not  unsuspicious,  and  Xerxes 
listened  to  the  charge,  till  an  extraordinary  exploit  of 
one  of  their  galleys  convinced  him  of  their  fidelity, 
and  excited  his  indignation  against  their  accusers. 
The  Ionian  had  struck  and  sunk  an  Attic  ship,  when 
she  was  herself  attacked,    and   borne   down  by  an 
^ginetan  ;  her  deck  however  remained  above  water, 
so  as  to  allow  her  crew  still  to  stay  on  board.     From 
this  situation  her  men  cleared  the  deck  of  the  ^.gi- 
netJins  with  their  javelins,  and  boarded  and  captured 
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the  ship  which  had  sunk  their  own.     When  the  king     chap. 
saw  this  he  commanded  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  ,   ^^'    . 
calunmiated  the  bravest  and  stanchest  of  his  servants, 
should  lose  their  heads. 

Though  the  complaint  of  the  Phoenicians  was  pro- 
bably groundless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  con- 
fusion which  soon  began  to  prevail  in  the  Persian 
fleet  was  greatly  aggravated  and  rendered  more  mis- 
chievous by  the  variety  of  forces  that  composed  it. 
The  iEgyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians,  the 
Cyprians,  the  lonians,  and  the  other  nations  that 
fought  in  it  were  imited  by  no  bond  but  their  com- 
pulsory service  of  the  same  master;  and  as  they 
could  feel  no  interest  in  the  cause  they  were  forced 
to  support,  so  they  could  be  little  concerned  about 
any  damage  they  might  inflict  on  their  brother  slaves 
which  did  not  endanger  thdr  own  safety,  and  must 
have  been  always  ready  to  sacrifice  every  other 
object  to  this.  An  adventure,  which  Herodotus 
describes,  was  probably  not  the  only  instance  of 
this  spirit  which  the  battle  afforded.  The  Carian  Artemisia 
heroine,  Artemisia,  was  chased  by  Ameinias,  who 
did  not  suspect  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  in 
view ;  for  the  Athenians,  indignant  it  is  said  at  being 
invaded  by  a  woman,  had  set  a  price  of  10,000 
drachmas  on  her  head.  She  was  flying  with  many 
others ;  for  it  was  when  disorder  had  become  general 
among  the  Persians;  and,  hard  pressed  by  her 
pursuer,  saw  beforp^her  the  gaUey  of  the  Calyndian 
Damasithymus.  Without  scruple  she-  struck  and 
sunk  it:  not  a  man  of  the  whole  crew  was  saved. 
Ameinias,  believing  that  he  had  been  chasing  a 
friend,  turned  away  from  her;  while  Xerxes,  who 
saw  the  occurrence,  but  only  learnt  the  name  of 
Artemisia,  loudly  expressed  his  admiration  of  her 
courage  and  skill. 

The  event  of  the  battle  was  really  decided  at  the 
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CHAP,  first  onset,  which  threw  the  unwieldy  armament  into 
,  ^^'  ,  a  confusion  from  which  it  could  never  recover,  and 
which  so  many  causes  co-operated  to  increase.  Yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  long  before  the  resistance  of  the 
mass,  whether  active  or  inert,  was  finally  overcome ; 
and  night  had  begun  to  draw  in  ere  the  remains  of 
the  Persian  fleet  took  refuge  in  Phalerum,  to  which 
the  Greeks  attempted  not  to  pursue  it.  Wlien  the 
vanquished  enemy  began  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  a 
squadron  of  iEginetan  ships,  which  had  stationed 
itself  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  met  the  fugitives, 
<»mpleted  their  defeat,  and  cut  off  many  who  had 
escaped  from  the  conflict  unhurt  It  was  in  this 
encounter  that  a  Sidonian  vessel,  the  same  which  had 
captured  the  JEginetan  off  Sciathus,  and  which  had 
the  lion-hearted  Pytheas  still  on  board,  was  struck  at 
the  same  time  by  the  galley  of  Themistocles  and  by 
that  of  Polycritus,  an  iEginetan,  whose  father,  Crius, 
had  some  years  before  been  the  forwardest  in  resist- 
ing Cleomenes  when  he  landed  in  JEgina,  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  principal  men  of  the  island  who 
were  suspected  of  favouring  the  Persians.  Polycritus, 
when  he  saw  the  banner  of  the  Athenian  admiral, 
called  out  to  him,  and  asked  whether  the  JEginetans 
were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  The  brave 
Pjrthcas  was  restored  to  his  country. 

Aristides,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ten  generals  at 
Marathon,  did  not  command  a  ship  at  Salamis.  But 
he  was  on  the  shore,  intent  on  the  course  of  events, 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
the  victory  from  which  his  successful  rival  was  to 
reap  praise  and  power.  When  the  tide  of  battle  had 
begun  to  turn,  he  embarked  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  with  some  archers  and  slingers,  in  light 
craft,  and  landed  them  at  Psyttaleia.  The  Persians 
there  were  driven  into  a  comer,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  JEschylus,  were  cut  in  pieces  to  a 
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man.     Plutarch,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  whom     chap. 
he  praises  for  his  historical  learning  ^,  has  connected 
this  occurrence  with  a  horrible  tragedy,  on  which  the 
elder  authors  are  silent.     According  to  this  story, 
Aristides  took  three  prisoners  at  Psyttaleia,  nephews 
of  Xerxes,  whom  he  sent  to  Themistocles.     They 
found  him  sacrificing  on  board  his  ship,  with  the 
soothsayer  Euphrantides  by  his  side,  who  persuaded 
him  to  immolate  them  to  Bacchus.     It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  this  tradition,  since  at  all  events  the  captives  from 
Psyttaleia  could  not  have  been  brought  to  Themi- 
stocles while  he  was  sacrificing  for  success  in  the 
battle;  yet  it  seems  not  incredible  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  still  popular  fears,  which  may  have  been 
excited  by  the  incantations  of  the  magians,  by  similar 
mysterious  rites ;  or  that  he  imitated  the  example  of 
the  Persians,  without  sharing  their  superstition,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  for  the  TroBzenian  whom 
they  had    sacrificed   near    Sciathus.      The   Persian 
invasion  appears  to   have    interrupted   the   annual 
procession,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mystic  lacchus 
was  carried  in  solenm  pomp  along  the  Sacred  Road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.     One  of  the  Athenian  exiles, 
as  he  looked  over  the  Thriasian  plain  toward  the 
sanctuary,   fancied  that  he  saw  the  cloud   of  dust 
usually  raised  by  the  festive  throng  which  at  this 
season  formed  the  train  of  the  god,  and  that  he  heard 
the    shouts  with  which   they  were    accustomed    to 
invoke  him.     As  the  cloud  rolled  toward  the  sea,  and 
dropped  upon  the  fleet,  he  inferred  that  the  insulted 
deity  was  issuing  from  Eleusis  to  succour  the  Greeks, 
and  avenge  his  neglected  rites  upon  the  Persians.     If 
any  apparition  of  this  kind,  as  Plutarch  relates,  had 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  Athenians  either  before 

*  ThemUt  13.     Tavra  fiiv  vbw  kv^p  ^lAiicro^of   «ra2  ypoftfidr^iv  obx  tnntpas 
iaropucw^  ^aylas  6  A€a€io5  cl^icf.     Compare  Aristid.  9. 
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CHAP,  or  during  the  combat,  the  soothsayer  might  have  con- 
ceived that  the  blood  of  barbarian  captives  would  be 
a  grateful  offering  to  the  angry  god;  and  though 
Themistodes  was  probably  little  prone  to  superstition 
himself,  he  would  not  have  been  reluctant  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument.^ 

The  loss  sustained  on  each  side  in  this  battle  is  not 
recorded  by  Herodotus ;  but  since  Ctesias  raises  that 
of  the  Persians  to  five  hundred  ships,  Diodorus  pro- 
bably drew  his  numbers,  two  hundred  for  the  Persians 
and  forty  for  the  Greeks,  from  good  authority.  The 
barbarians  lost  more  lives  in  proportion  than  the 
Greeks ;  for  few  of  their  mariners  who  came  from  the 
inland  regions  of  Asia  could  save  themselves  by 
swinuning  when  their  ships  were  sunk,  while  almost 
every  Greek,  accustomed  to  the  water  fit>m  his  child- 
hood, could  easily  reach  the  shore.  Among  the  slain 
was  Ariabignes,  a  brother  of  Xerxes,  and  commander 
of  the  fleet,  and  many  other  Persians  of  the  highest 
rank ;  and  from  the  language  of  JEschylus  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  troops  posted  in  Ps}i;- 
taleia  were  taken  from  among  the  Immortals.  Xerxes 
however  had  still  the  means  of  renewing  the  contest 
with  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  the  aspect  he 
assumed  led  the  Greeks  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
be  deterred  by  his  defeat  from  prosecuting  his  enter- 
prise with  even  greater  vigour.  He  began  to  make 
preparations  for  throwing  a  bridge  or  causeway  over 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  by  fastening  some 
Phoenician  merchantmen  together.^  But  this  threat- 
ening attitude  was  only  a  feint  to  conceal  his  real 
feelings  and  intentions.  He  began  to  be  conscious 
that  his  situation  was  one  of  no  little  danger.  His 
fleet  had  suffered  some  severe  blows ;  another  defeat 

'  Compare  Polyanus,  iii.  11.  2. 

'  Ctesias  (26.)  and  Strabo,  ix.  p.  395.,  represent  Xerxes  as  having  originally 
designed  to  carry  his  troops  across  to  Salamis  over  a  causeway,  and  as  having  been 
preventcti  from  executing  his  plan  by  the  battle. 
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might  utterly  ruin  it,  and  give  the  Greeks  the  undis-  chap. 
puted  command  of  the  seas.  He  might  find  himself 
cut  off  from  Asia,  and  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country, 
where  his  army  might  melt  away  by  famine  and  the 
sword.  The  remembrance  of  the  past  threw  no 
cheering  light  on  his  future  prospects.  His  pro- 
gress through  Greece  had  hitherto  been  -a  series  of 
disasters ;  for  even  his  successes  had  been  purchased 
with  ignominy,  and  tended  to  weaken  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  unflinching 
resistance.  The  day  of  Salamis  was  probably  not 
over,  before  he  had  secretly  resolved  on  retreat. 

Mardonius,  the  main  author  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition,  could  easily  perceive  what  thoughts  were 
passing  in  his  master's  mind.  He  knew  how  treache- 
rous  the  hopes  had  proved  with  which  he  had  allured 
him,  how  little  the  temper  of  Xerxes  was  formed  to 
brook  such  disappointments,  how  many  enemies  he 
himself  had  at  court  who  would  turn  it  to  his  ruin. 
He  therefore  prudently  resolved  to  forestall  the  king's 
wishes,  and  to  give  him  the  advice  which  coincided 
vnth  his  designs,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  a  field 
for  his  ambition,  and  a  prospect  of  achieving  a  con- 
quest which  would  completely  re-establish  him  in  the 
royal  favour.  He  bad  the  King  not  to  let  his  spirits 
be  cast  down  by  the  loss  of  a  few  ships j  nor  because  the 
Greeks  had  shown  themselves  better  men  on  the  sea 
than  Phoenicians^  and  ^gyptians^  Cyprians^  and  Cili- 
dans.  Their  disgrace  could  not  tarnish  the  honour 
of  the  Persians^  who  were  used  to  rely  not  on  frail 
planks^  but  on  men  and  horses^  for  victory.  The 
Persian  arms  were  still  irresistiUe  as  ever  on  their 
proper  element.  Let  the  King  but  make  the  trials  by 
advancing  into  Peloponnesus^  and  he  would  see  that 
these  sailors^  however  proud  they  were  of  their 
triumph^  tcould  none  of  them  dare  to  land  and  meet 
him.     If  ho7C€ver  he  was  satisfied  with  the  display  he 
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CHAP.  Iiad  made  of  his  power^  and  thought  it  time  to  return 
to  Persia^  Mardonius  himself  if  he  were  permitted  to 
select  300,000  troops  from  the  army^  would  undertake 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Xerxes  was 
pleased ;  for  what  he  heard  was  his  own  mind. 
Artemisia,  whom  he  affected  to  consult,  though,  as 
Herodotus  believes,  neither  man  nor  woman  could 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  stay,  seconded  the  proposal 
of  Mardonius,  and  observed,  that,  if  it  was  adopted, 
the  risk  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  for 
when  the  King  was  safe,  it  mattered  little  what  be- 
came of  one  of  his  slaves ;  if  Mardonius  fulfilled  his 
promise,  the  glory  would  belong  to  his  master.  Xerxes 
commended  her  prudence,  and  honoured  her  by  en- 
trusting his  children  to  her  charge,  with  whom  she 
immediately  set  sail  for  Ephesus.  The  same  night 
the  fleet  received  orders  to  make  for  the  Hellespont 
with  all  speed,  to  guard  the  bridges  till  the  King's 
arrival.  As  they  sailed  in  the  dark  by  Cape  Zoster, 
they  were  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  some  roclgr 
islets  which  are  scattered  near  the  coast,  and  taking 
them  for  Grecian  ships  fled  panic-struck,  in  different 
directions.  The  error  was  detected  in  time  to 
prevent  a  dispersion,  and  they  pursued  their  course  to 
the  Hellespont  without  further  interruption. 
Retreat  of  It  was  uot  till  about  the  middle  of  the  followinsr 
day  that  the  Greeks  received  information  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Persian  fleet.  They  instantly  gave  it 
chase  ;  but  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Andros  with- 
out gaining  sight  of  it,  they  there  stopped  to  hold  a 
council  of  war.  The  Athenians  were  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit,  and  sailing  to  the  Hellespont,  to 
destroy  the  bridges,  and  intercept  the  return  of 
Xerxes ;  and  Themistocles  proposed  this  movement. 
But  Eurybiades  represented  the  danger  of  driving  a 
powerful  enemy  to  despair,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
no  impediment  ought  to  be  thro^vn  in  his  way.     Plu- 
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4irch  ascribes  this  counsel  to  Aristides,  supposing  it     chap. 
X)  have  been  given  at  Salamis  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  . 

br  thinking  that  he  was  with  the  fleet  at  Andros. 
The  Peloponnesian  commanders  all  approved  of  the 
idmirars  caution ;  and  Themistocles,  probably  him- 
jelf  convinced,  laboured  to  soothe  the  disappointment 
rf  his  countrymen,  who  at  first  were  for  separating 
Prom  their  allies,  and  undertaking  without  their  as- 
dstance  to  block  the  Persians  up  in  Europe.  He 
reminded  them  that  men  driven  to  extremities  often 
oluck  up  a  courage  to  which  they  would  else  have 
been  strangers;  that  they  might  think  themselves 
happy  enough  to  have  freed  themselves  and  Greece 
from  the  cloud  that  had  hung  over  them^  unthout 
trying  to  detain  it  now  that  it  was  rolling  away. 
Even  what  had  been  done  was  not  their  own  deed^ 
but  the  work  of  the  gods  and  heroes  whom  the 
invader  had  provoked  by  his  impious  pride  and  sacri- 
legious violence.  The  Athenians  were  persuaded, 
and  the  fleet  made  some  stay  among  the  Cyclades  to 
chastise  those  of  the  islanders  who  had  sent  succour 
to  the  barbarians. 

.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  a  man  like  Themis-  Device  of 
toclcs  loved  the  arts  in  which  he  excelled  for  their  d^™****" 
own  sake,  and  might  exercise  the  faculties  with  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  gifted  upon  very  slight  occa- 
sions. In  devising  a  plan,  conducting  an  intrigue, 
surmounting  a  difficulty,  in  leading  men  to  his  ends 
without  their  knowledge  and  against  their  will,  he 
might  find  a  delight  which  might  often  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  motive  of  action.  We  should  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  inducement  which  led  him  to 
send  another  secret  message  to  Xerxes,  if,  as  Hero- 
dotus represents,  its  import  was  only  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  resolution  which  the  Greeks  had  just 
adopted,  and  to  let  him  know  that  he  might  return  to 
Asia  without  any  fear  of  hinderance.   For  that  in  the 
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CHAP,     very  moment  of  victory,  when  he  had  just  risen  to 
.  the  highest  degree  of  reputation  and  influence  among 
his  countrymen,  he  should  have  foreseen  the  changes 
which  fortune  had  in  store  for  him,  and  have  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  providing  a  place  of  refuge 
among  the  barbarians  to  which  he  might  fly  if  he 
should  be  driven  out  of  Greece,  is  a  conjecture  that 
might  very  naturally  be  formed  after  the  event,  but 
would  scarcely  have  been  thought  probable  before  it 
That  he  sent  the  second  message  need  not  be  doubted, 
notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  such  anecdotes 
are  multiplied ;  according  to  Herodotus,  the  bearer, 
the  same  Sicinnus,  was  accompanied  by  several  other 
trusty  servants  or  friends ;  Plutarch  found  a  more 
probable  tradition,  that  the  agent  employed  was  a 
prisoner,  named  Arnaces,  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs. 
In  Herodotus,  Themistocles  claims  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing diverted  the  Greeks  from  pursuing  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  destroying  the  bridges,  and  bids  Xerxes 
dismiss  all  fear  about  his  return.    Plutarch's  authors, 
on  the  contrary,  related  that  he  had  terrified  Xerxes 
with  the  danger  of  being  intercepted,  and  urged  him 
to  fly  with  the  utmost  speed.     And  this  seems  more 
consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  himself^ 
who,  though  he  did  not  believe  the  report  he  heard 
at   Abdera,    that  Xerxes  never  loosened  his   girdle 
before  he  reached  Abdera  on  his  way  back,  describes 
him  as  making  forced  marches  to  the  Hellespont. 

Mardonius  accompanied  Xerxes  as  far  as  Thessaly, 
where  he  himself  meant  to  take  up  his  winter  quar- 
tei's.  He  selected  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  in- 
cluding the  Immortals,  and  one  of  the  troops  of  the 
king's  horse-guard.  A  body  of  60,000  men,  part  of 
those  whom  he  retained,  under  the  conunand  of 
Artabazus,  escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  Widely 
different  from  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  host 
which  a  few  months  before  had  advanced  over  the 
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Dlains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of  chap. 
jrreece,  was  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  was  now  ^  ^^' 
lurrying  back  along  the  same  road.  The  splendour, 
the  pomp,  the  luxury,  the  waste,  were  exchanged  for 
iisorder  and  distress,  want  and  disease.  The  magar 
sines  had  been  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or 
"Jie  peculation  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them ; 
ihe  granaries  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  re- 
treating multitude  were  unable  to  supply  its  de- 
mands ;  ordinary  food  was  often  not  to  be  found,  and 
it  was  compelled  to  draw  a  scanty  and  unwholesome 
nourishment  from  the  herbage  of  the  plains,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  trees.  Sickness  soon  began  to  Losses  of 
spread  its  ravages  among  them,  and  Xerxes  was  com-  **»*^*'- 
pelled  to  consign  numbers  to  the  care  of  the  cities 
that  lay  on  his  road,  already  impoverished  by  the 
cost  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  tend 
their  guests,  and  would  not  sell  them  into  slavery  if 
they  recovered.  The  passage  of  the  Strymon  is  said 
to  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous.  The  river  had 
been  frozen  in  the  night  hard  enough  to  bear  those 
who  arrived  first.  But  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way 
under  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  and  numbers 
perished  in  the  waters.^  In  forty-five  days  after  he 
had  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  he  reached  the  Hel- 
lespont; the  bridges  had  been  broken  up  by  foul 
weather,  but  the  fleet  was  there  to  carry  the  army 
over  to  Abydos.  Here  it  rested  from  its  fatigues,  and 
found  plentiful  quarters ;  but  intemperate  indulgence 
rendered  the  sudden  change  from  scarcity  to  abun- 
dance almost  as  pernicious  as  the  previous  famine. 

'  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  miseries  of 
the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster,  which  is  so  promhient  in  the  narrathre  of 
the  Persian  messenger  in  .£schylus.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact ;  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a  useftil  warning,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  silence  of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even  important  and  interesting 
tBCt»  which  are  only  mentioned  by  later  writers,  though  such  as  he  must  have 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It  seems  possible  that  the  story 
he  mentions  of  Xerxes  embarking  at  Eton  (viii.  118.)  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
tragical  passage  of  the  Strjmon. 
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CHAP.     The  remnant  that  Xerxes  broue^ht  back  to  Sardis  was 

XV  " 

a  wreck,  a  fragment,  rather  than  a  part  of  his  huge 
host. 

Many  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  when  they  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  the  flight  of  the  Persian  fleet,  had  cast 
oflf  the  yoke ;  Potidaea,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  was 
the  foremost  in  asserting  its  independence.  Olynthus, 
at  this  time  inhabited  by  Bottiasans,  a  race  which  laid 
claim  to  some  infusion  of  Cretan  blood,  and  had  been 
driven  by  the  progressive  conquests  of  the  Mace- 
donians from  the  gulf  of  Therme,  betrayed  a  similar 
disposition.  Artabazus,  when  he  had  executed  liis 
commission,  seeing  time  to  spare  before  Mardonius 
would  need  his  presence  in  Thessaly,  resolved  to  em- 
ploy it  in  chastising  this  rebellion.  He  first  laid 
siege  to  Ol3nithus,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and 
massacred  the  whole  population  in  cold  blood.  He 
then  repeopled  it  with  colonists  of  the  Chalcidian 
race:  henceforth  Olynthus  is  a  purely  Greek  city. 
Siege  of  This  cruelty  was  perhaps  meant  to  strike  terror  into 
Potidaea ;  if  so,  it  failed  of  its  end.  Artabazus  here 
met  with  a  more  determined  resistance ;  he  tried  to 
gain  admission  by  gold ;  his  bribes  prevailed,  but  the 
treachery  was  defeated  by  a  timely  detection.  He  lay 
three  months  before  the  ^valls,  without  shaking  the 
firmness  of  the  garrison ;  at  length  they  seemed  to  be 
deserted  by  the  gods :  an  extraordinary  ebb  of  the 
sea  left  the  shore  of  the  isthmus  bare  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Artabazus  took  advantage  of  the  prodigy 
to  send  a  division  of  his  army  round  the  town ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  their  march  the  waters  returned,  in 
a  tide  higher  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
barbarians  were  either  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  or 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  garrison ;  and  Artabazus  in  de- 
spair raised  the  siege,  and  marched  back  to  Thessaly. 

The    Grecian   fleet,  as  we    have   seen,  had   staid 
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among  the  Cydades^  to  punish  the  islanders  who  had  chap. 
aided  the  barbarians.  Themistocles  seized  this  oppor-  ^^'  . 
tunity  of  enriching  himself  at  their  expense.  He 
first  demanded  a  contribution  from  Andres ;  and  when 
the  Andrians  refused  it)  he  told  them  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  brought  two  powerful  gods  to  second  their 
demand,  Persuasion  and  Force.  The  Andrians  re- 
plied, that  they  also  had  a  pair  of  ill-conditioned 
gods,  who  would  not  leave  their  island,  or  let  them 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  Athenians,  Poverty  and 
Inability.  The  Greeks  laid  siege  to  Andros ;  but  it 
made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  they  were  at  length 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  returned  to 
Salamis.  Themistocles  however  employed  the  assist- 
ance of  his  two  gods  with  more  success  in  several  of 
the  other  islands,  which  bribed  him  for  impunity. 
All  Greece  resounded  with  the  fame  of  his  wisdom ; 
the  deliverance  just  eflTected  was  universally  ascribed, 
next  to  the  favour  of  the  gods,  to  his  foresight  and 
presence  of  mind.  When  the  choicest  of  the  spoil 
had  been  selected  for  thanksgiving  offerings,  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  sent  to  Delphi,  and  converted 
into  a  colossal  statue,  and  the  rest  had  been  divided 
among  the  allies,  the  commanders  met  in  the  temple 
of  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus  .to  award  the  palm  of 
individual  merit.  Among  the  states  which  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  battle,  almost  unanimous  consent  assigned 
the  foremost  place  to  Mgins, :  her  claim  to  this  glory 
seemed  so  unquestionable,  that  the  Delphic  god,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  content  with  the  offerings  he 
had  received,  said  that  he  still  missed  that  which 
iEgina  owed  for  her  precedence ;  and  it  was  sent,  in 
the  shape  of  three  golden  stars  fixed  on  a  brazen  mast. 
The  other  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of 
the  competitors  themselves,  which  were  solemnly 
given  at  the  altar  of  Poseidon  for  the  first  and  for 
the  second  degree  of  excellence.     No  one  was  gene- 
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CHAP.  rou8  enough  to  resign  the  first  place  to  another ;  most 
p  were  just  enough  to  award  the  second  to  Theniistocles. 
Honours  Still  higher  honours  awaited  him  from  Sparta,  a 
Jjj^^^  severe  judge  of  Athenian  merit.  He  went  thither, 
according  to  Plutarch,  invited;  wishing,  Herodotus 
says,  to  be  honoured.  The  Spartans  gave  him  a  chap- 
let  of  olive  leaves ;  it  was  the  reward  they  had  be- 
stowed on  their  own  admiral,  Eurybiades.  They 
added  a  chariot,  the  best  the  city  possessed ;  and  to 
distinguish  him  above  all  other  foreigners  that  had 
ever-  entered  Sparta,  they  sent  the  three  hundred 
Knights  ^  to  escort  him  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tegea 
on  his  return.  He  himself  subsequently  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Artemis,  as  the  goddess  of  good  counsel. 
Baltic  of  While  these  great  events  were  passing  in  Greece, 
Himcra.  Sicily  ^aa  delivered  from  a  danger  not  less  threatening. 
Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  had  been  expelled  from  his 
city  by  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  To  recover  his 
dominions  the  e^e  solicited  aid  from  Carthage.  The 
Carthaginians  were  no  doubt  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  island ;  though  Diodorua,  with 
the  natural  prejudices  of  a  Sicilian,  imagined  that  they 
had  been  stimulated  to  the  invasion  of  his  country  by 
Xerxes,  who  probably  had  scarcely  heard  the  name  of 
Sicily.  They  appear  however  to  have  required  some 
security  from  Terillus ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Anaxilaus, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  sent  his  own  children,  as  hostages, 
to  the  Carthaginian  suffete,  Hamilcar,  who  was  him- 
self by  his  mother's  side  of  Syracusan  origin,  and  was 
bound  by  ties  of  hospitality  to  Terillus.  The  Car- 
thaginians sent  an  army,  it  is  said  of  300,000  men, 
collected  from  Africa  and  from  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar, 
to  Sicily.  On  his  arrival  he  laid  siege  to  Himera,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Theron,  whose  daughter  Demarat^ 

*  Set  Vol.  I.  p.  379.,  where  the  word  knighu  should  hive  heen  used  instead  of 
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was  the  wife  of  Gelo  of  Syracuse.     Gelo  inarched 
promptly  to  the  relief  of  his  father-in-law  with  a  power- 
ful army,  revived  the  confidence  of  the  Himera^ans, 
and  shut  up  the  Carthaginians  in  their  camp.     An 
intercepted  letter,  containing  promises  of  succour  from 
Selinus,  suggested  to  him  a  stratagem,  by  which  he 
introduced  a  body  of  cavalry  into  the  Carthaginian  in- 
trenchments,  who  surprised  and  slew  Hamilcar,  and 
burnt  almost  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  which  he  had 
drawn  on  shore,  and  inclosed  within  his  fortifications. 
At  the  same  time  he  marched  up  with  his  whole  force ; 
the  Carthaginians  came  out  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  half  their 
army.     The  rest  took  refuge  in  a  position  where  the 
want  of  water  compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms* 
To  complete  the  disaster  of  the  Carthaginians,  twenty 
of  their  ships,  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of 
the  fleet,  and  carried  off  a  part  of  the  crews,  perished 
in  a  storm  on  their  way  home.     Scarcely  a  boat  re- 
turned to  bring  the  news  to  Carthage.     This  great 
victory  was  gained,  it  is  said,  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  Salamis.    The  allied  cities  were  enriched  with 
the  Carthaginian  spoil,  and  adorned  by  the  labours  of 
the  prisoners  whom  they  divided  among  them.     Of 
these  so  many  fell  to  the  share  of  Agrigentum  that 
private  persons  are  said  to  have  become  owners  of  500 
slaves.     The  quarries  were  filled  with  these  unfortu- 
nate captives ;  solid  and  magnificent  works  rose  under 
their  hands,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  for  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  citizens :  temples  of 
vast  size,  sewers,  more  celebrated,  perhaps  not  much 
less  massy,  than  the  Roman,  an  artificial  lake  rivalling 
the  splendour  of  eastern  kings,  were,  as  long  as  Agrr- 
gentum  stood,  and  still  remain  in  part,  monuments  of 
the  day  of  Himera. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  THE   BATTLE   OF  SALABHS  TO    THE    END    OF    THE 

PERSIAN  INVASION. 

The  Greek  Fleet  at  Delos.  —  Mardonius  and  the  Greek 
Oracles.  —  Alexander  of  Macedon  at  Athens.  —  Heroic 
Conduct  of  the  Athenians,  —  Mardonius  at  Athens.  — 
Mysterious  Conduct  of  the  Spartans.  —  Probable  Explan- 
ation of  it.  —  Mardonius  in  Boeotia. — Banquet  at  2%ebes. 
Forces  of  the  Greeks.  —  Skirmish  of  Cavalry.  —  Defeat 
and  Death  of  Masistius.  —  Jlie  Greeks  advance  toward 
PlatcBCL.  —  Greek  Diviners.  —  Skirmish  at  Gargaphia.  — 
Amompharetus.  —  Battle  of  Flatcsa.  —  Destruction  of  the 
Persians.  —  Division  of  ^  Spoil  —  Honours  paid  to  the 
Dead.  —  Feast  of  Liberty.  —  Punishment  of  the  Thehans. 

—  Movements  of  the  Greek  Fleet.  —  Leotychides  at  MycalL 

—  Battle  of  MycaU.  —  Siege  of  Sestus.  —  Fortification  of 
Athens.  —  Stratagem  of  Themistocles.  —  Fortification  of 
Pirceus.  —  Ambitious  Views  of  Pausanias.  —  Origin  of  the 
Athenian  Supremacy.  —  Assessment  of  Aristides.  —  InnO" 
vation  in  the  Athenian  Constitution.  —  Death  of  Aristides. 

—  Death  of  Pausanias.  —  Rapacity  of  Themistocles. — His 
Opposition  to  Sparta.  —  His  Exile.  —  Flight.  —  Reception 
at  the  House  of  Admetus.  —  His  Journey  to  the  Court  of 
Persia.  —  His  Death. 

CHAP.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  Attica 
^^  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  Athenians  returned  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  to 
repair  their  dwellings.  The  necessity  of  attending  to 
their  domestic  concerns  had  been  one  of  the  main  ar- 
guments by  which  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  to 
desist  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Persian  fleet.  They  now 
applied  themselves  to  their  useful  labours  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  as  they  entertained  a  reasonable  hope 
that  their  land  would  not  again  be  visited  by  the 
ravages  of  the  same  invader.  Sparta  had  been  too  late 
for  Marathon,  too  late  to  save  Athens ;  but  now  there 
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was  ample  time  for  preparation,  and  ftdl  warning  of  chap. 
the  need.  Though  the  enemy  was  yet  formidable  by  ^^^' 
land,  still  after  the  brilliant  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  Greeks,  after  the  example  that  had  been 
given  at  Marathon,  of  what  might  be  effected  by  a 
small  number  of  brave  and  disciplined  troops,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  allies  would  not  again 
look  on  at  a  distance,  while  the  barbarians  overran  the 
territory  of  a  people  which  had  done  and  suffered  so 
much  for  the  common  cause.  During  the  winter  the 
Greeks  remained  tranquil,  as  if  they  had  no  enemy  at 
their  doors ;  but  in  the  spring  they  awoke,  like  men 
who  have  slept  upon  an  uneasy  thought,  and  remem- 
bered that  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly,  and  a  Persian 
fleet  still  upon  the  sea. 

This  fleet,  after  having  transported  the  army  across 
the  Hellespont,  had  wintered,  the  main  part  at  Cuma, 
the  rest  at  Samos,  and  when  the  sea  was  open  again 
the  whole  was  assembled  at  the  latter  station  under  the 
command  of  three  new  admirals.  Their  intention  was 
to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive ;  and  they  did  not 
expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  not  pur- 
sued them  after  their  defeat ;  but  they  watched  the 
lonians  with  suspicion.  Their  force  amounted  only  to 
300  ships,  of  which  the  Ionian  squadron  formed  a  part. 
A  revolt  in  Ionia,  seconded  by  the  victorious  Greeks, 
would  give  them  full  employment.  Their  suspicions 
and  fears  were  not  ill  grounded.  When  the  Grecian 
fleet,  consisting  of  110  ships,  met  at  Mgina  in  the 
spring,  under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  king  of 
Sparta,  the  successor  of  Demaratus,  and  Xanthippus 
son  of  Ariphron,  the  prosecutor  of  Miltiades,  some 
Ionian  reftigees,  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  against 
Strattis  the  tyrant  of  Chios,  came  over  to  solicit  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Ionia  to  independence.^ 

*  Among  them  was  a  Herodotus,  son  of  BasiUdes,  whom  Manso,  Sparky  L  p.  346^ 
confounds  with  the  historian.     Manso  conjectures,  we  think  needlessly,  that  the 
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CHAP.     They  had  already  applied  to  Sparta,  and  seem  to 
,  ^^^'  .   have  been  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  allies.   But 


R  c.  479.  the  only  point  they  could  carry  with  the  conmianders 
Icet  aM^  ^^  *^®  &eety  was  to  prevail  on  them  to  advance  east- 
!«•  ward  as  far  as  Delos,  and  even  this  movement  was 

made  with  great  reluctance,  and  perhaps  to  many 
seemed  too  bold.  The  intercourse  between  Ionia  and 
Greece  had  not  been  active  enough  to  render  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  ^gean  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  particularly 
to  those  of  Peloponnesus.  Beyond  Delos  their  im- 
agination covered  the  sea  with  hostile  forces,  and 
Samos  lay  as  far  out  of  their  self-traced  field  of  action, 
as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thus  mutual  fears  kept 
the  interval  between  the  two  islands  open,  and  the 
two  fleets  at  rest,  though  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  land  forces,  which  were 
evidently  destined  to  decide  the  conflict. 

During  his  stay  in  Thessaly  Mardonius  had  been 
making  preparations  for  his  approaching  campaign. 
However  sanguine  his  temper  might  be,  he  could  not 
now  be  blind  to  the  truth,  that  the  conquest  of  Greece 
was  by  no  means  so  easy  an  imdertaking  as  he  had 
once  fancied,  and  had  led  Xerxes  to  believe ;  he  was 
now  about  to  make  the  cast  on  which  all  his  hopes 
were  set,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  expedient 
that  would  ensure  his  success,  or  lessen   his   diffi- 
Mwtionius    culties.     It  was  probably  the  anxiety  with  which  his 
Greek  on^    prospccts  must  havc  inspired  him,  that  suggested  to 
^^  him  the  thought  of  sending  an  agent  round  to  the 

most  celebrated  Grecian  oracles  to  which  he  had 
access,  in  the  hope,  even  through  the  rites  of  a 
strange  religion,  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  futurity  or 
some  light  for  his  guidance.  What  revelations  his 
emissary  brought  back  from  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and 


Spartans,  to  cover  their  fear  of  the  Persians,  pretended  total  ignorance  of  the  dis- 
tance of  Samos  and  the  Asiatic  coast  As  little  do  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
really  ignorant  of  it. 
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Amphiaraus,  or  the  mysterious  cave  of  Trophonius,     chap. 
though  they  were  fearefiilly  recorded,  Herodotus  could      ^^^ 
not  learn.     But  he  thinks  it  probable  that  their  an- 
swers may  have  had  some  share  in  impelling  Mar- 
donius  to  the  step  he  took  next.    This  was  an  attempt 
to  detach  Athens  from  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  to 
gain  her  as  an  ally  for  Persia.     To  conduct  this  ne- 
gotiation, he  selected  Alexander  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who,  connected  with  Persia  by  the  marriage 
above  mentioned  between  his  sister  and  a  Persian  of 
high  rank,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  ties  of  friend- 
sMp  and  hospitaUty  with  Athens,  appLed  singularly 
fitted  to  mediate  between  the  parties.^     The  ambas-  Alexander 
sador,  on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  spoke  in  the  name  of  °[  AthTw*!" 
Mardonius,  but  as  the  bearer  of  a  proposal,  which 
Xerxes  had  empowered  and  commanded  his  Heu-    - 
tenant  to  make.     The  king  was  ready  to  forget  past 
offences^   to  secure  the  Athenians    in  the  unmolested 
possession  of  their  territory^   and  to  add  to  it  any 
other  they  might  covet;  he  offered  to  rebuild  all  the 
temples  he  had  burnt  in  their  dty ;  he  asked  in  return 
not  the  subjection^  but  the  alliance  of  Athens^  as  a  free 
and  independent  state.    Mardonius  exhorted  the  Athe- 
nians  to  embrace  the  hinges  generous  offer ^  and  not  to 
keep  up  a  ruinous  struggle  against  a  power  whichj  even 
if  they  should  escape  for  the  present^  must  crush  them 
in  the  end.     Alexander  himself,  whose  friendly  senti- 
ments they  well  knew,  freely  added  his  own  advice  on 
the  same  side.     He  would  not  have  been  the  bearer  of 
such  a  message^  if  he  had  seen  any  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  maintain  a  perpetual  contest  with  Xerxes ; 
but  the  power  of  the  king  was  more  than  mortal^  his  arm 

1  Welcker  (  Uther  die  Perter  de§  JEichyhu  Rhtin,  Mus.  ▼.  p.  214.  note  26.) 
observes  that  according  to  Aristides,  or.  sec  pro  quatuorviris,  p.  217.  Jebb.  (it. 
p.  286.  Dindorf),  Mardonius  employed  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  convey 
his  proposals :  as  if  this  was  was  not  likewise  related  by  Herodotus,  whom  Welcker 
refers  to  In  the  same  note. 
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CHAP,     stretched  beyond  t/ie  reach  of  man ;  if  they  did  not  wish 
c  their  land  to  be  for  ever  a  theatre  of  war^  or  to  be  from 

time  to  time  continvaUy  deprived  of  it  by  hostile  in- 
vasion^ let  them  joyfully  accept  the  magnanimxms  offer 
of  the  Great  King^  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them 
alone  of  all  the  Greeks. 

The  Spartans  had  heard  of  the  embassy  of  Alex- 
ander, and  were  alarmed  by  it.  A  prophecy,  naturally 
suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  times,  is  said  to  have 
heightened  their  fears  for  the  constancy  of  Athens. 
It  was  believed  that  a  time  should  come  when  they 
and  all  the  other  Dorians  should  be  driven  out  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Persians  and 
the  Athenians.  They  were  also  not  yet  quite  pre- 
pared to  sustain  an  attack.  The  works  which  they 
•  had  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  foregoing  summer  on 
the  Isthmus,  had  fallen  to  ruin  during  the  winter,  or 
were  so  slight  that  a  new  fortification  was  deemed 
necessary.  They  were  now  employed  in  constructing 
one,  and,  at  least  till  it  should  be  completed,  it  was 
prudent  not  to  neglect  any  precaution  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Athenians.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athens ;  and  as  it  was  there  expected  that 
they  would  take  this  step,  the  answer  to  be  sent  to 
Mardonius  was  deferred,  until  it  could  be  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  envoys.  They  spoke  of 
what  Athens  owed  to  Greece,  which  she  had  herself 
involved  in  the  war ;  of  what  she  owed  to  her  own 
renown,  as  a  city  famed  above  all  others  for  her 
resistance  to  tyranny,  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed.  The  Spartans  felt  for  the  distress  which 
the  Athenians  had  suffered  from  the  late  invasion^  and 
for  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  still  have  to  make^ 
and  would  do  their  utmost  to  mitigate  them.  They 
offered  to  maintain  the  families  of  the  Athenians  as  long 
as  the  war  should  last^  at  their  own  expense.  Let  not 
the  Athenians  prefer  the  hoUow  promises  of  the  bar- 
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barians  to  their  natural  and  faithful  allies.     A  distinct     ^^^J^- 
and  manly  answer,  framed  it  appears  according  to  ^ 
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a  decree  proposed  by  Aristides^,  destroyed  the  hopes  Heroic  con- 
duct of  the 

Athenians. 


of  Mardonius,  and  silenced  the  fears  of  the  Spartans.  ^^^  ^^  '^* 


So  long  as  the  sun  held  on  his  course^  Alexander  might 
tell  Mardoniusy  Athens  would  never  come  to  terms  with 
Xerxes :  enormous  as  his  power  was^  she  would  con- 
tinue  to  defy  it^  relying  on  the  gods  and  the  heroes^ 
whose  temples  and  images  he  had  burnt  and  defaced. 
Tha4;  the  Spartans  should  have  been  anxious  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion^  was  natural 
enough ;  but  the  character  of  the  Athenians  ought  to 
have  protected  them  from  the  suspicion^  that  they  could 
be  tempted  to  betray  Greece  to  the  barbarian^  though  he 
should  offer  them  all  the  gold  the  earth  contained^  or 
the  fairest  and  richest  land  under  the  sun.      They 
must  first  forget  the  injuries  they  had  suffered^  and 
the  ties  of  bloody   language^   manners^   and  religion 
that  united  them  to  Greece.     They  thanked  the  Spar- 
tans for  their  offer^  but  they  would  not  burden  them. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  assistance  they  desired  from 
their  allies.     Bui  they  wished  them  to  put  their  forces  in 
motion  without  delay  to  meet  Mardonius  in  Boeotia^  asj 
on  receiving  the  answer  they  had  just  heard^  he  would 
probably  set  out  on  his  march  for  Attica.     The  decree 
likewise  directed  that  the  priests  should  pronounce 
a  solemn  imprecation  on  every  Greek,  who  should 
negotiate  with  the  barbarian,  or  abandon  the  national 
confederacy.  ^ 

What  the  Athenians  expected  came  to  pass ;  what 
they  desired  was  not  done.  Mardonius,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  message  brought  by  Alexander,  set  out 
from  Thessaly,  and  marched  at  full  speed  toward 
Athens.  His  Thessalian  friends,  with  Thorax  of 
Larissa  at  their  head,  whose  interests  were  bound  up 

>  nut  Arist  10.  *  n>id.  a.s. 
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CHAP,     in  his,  showed  greater  zeal  than  ever  in  his  service ; 
and  he  was  no  less  heartily  welcomed  in  Bceotia, 
where  the  Theban  Attaginus,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  credit,  exerted  all  his  influence  in  the  Persian 
cause.     The  Thebans  advised  him  not  to  advance 
further,  but  to  fix  his  quarters  in  Bceotia,  which  was 
well  suited  to  the  operations  of  his  army ;  and  they 
held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  conquest 
of  Greece  without  striking  a  blow.    The  Greeks,  they 
said,  were  strong  while  they  held  together,  but  they 
might  be  made  to  turn  their  arms  against  one  an- 
other.    Let  the  Persian  gold  be  distributed  among 
the  leading  men  in  each  city,  and  factions  would  soon 
be  raised  every  where,  which  would  save  him  the 
labour  and  risk  of  sieges  and  battles.     Perhaps  the 
advice  was  not  wholly  neglected ;  but  Mardonius  had 
several  motives  for  pursuing  his  march  into  Attica. 
He  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  Athens,  for  the 
sake  of  his  credit  with  Xerxes,  who  was  still  at  Sardis, 
whither  he  designed  to  convey  the  news  by  beacons 
over  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.    He  was  also  not  with- 
out hopes  of  bending  the  obstinacy  of  the  Athenians, 
when  their  country  and  city  were  in  his  possession,  to 
accept  the  terms  which  they  had  rejected  while  his 
Biardonius    iuvasiou  was  Uncertain.   He  therefore  proceeded ;  and 
he  found  no  obstacle  on  his  way :  at  Athens  only  the 
deserted  walls.     The  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Sala- 
mis,  when  they  saw  that  they  had  no  protection  to 
expect  from  the  Peloponnesians.     Ten  months  after 
its  capture  by  Xerxes,  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mardonius. 

He  immediately  sent  a  Greek  named  Murychides 
over  to  Salamis,  to  renew  the  proposals  he  had  before 
made  through  Alexander.  The  envoy  was  introduced 
into  the  council,  and  delivered  his  message.  Only 
one  voice  among  the  councillors  recommended  com- 
pliance. The  name  of  the  wretched  man  was  Lvcidas ; 


at  Athens. 
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Herodotus  suspects  with  reason,  that  he  had  sold  ^^^' 
himself  to  the  Persians:  mere  pusillanimity  would  ^ 
scarcely  have  given  him  courage  enough  to  defy  public 
opinion.  He  paid  dearly  for  his  rashness  :  his  col- 
leagues heard  him  with  indignation;  the  report  of  his 
false  or  base  counsel  soon  spread  among  the  multi- 
tude that  surrounded  the  doors  of  the  coundlcham- 
ber,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death.  Murychides  was 
suffered  to  go  unhurt.  The  Athenian  women,  when 
they  heard  of  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of  Ly- 
cidas,  were  seized  with  a  similar  fury,  but  unhappily 
vented  it  against  innocent  objects.  They  rushed  in  a 
body  to  his  house,  and  imitated  the  example  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  by  destroying  his  wife  and 
children.^ 

While  the  Athenians,  a  second  time  driven  firom  MyBteHoua 

.-■•I  •    •  i^t  i*        i*    ^1.    •       •         conduct  of 

their  homes,  were  givmg  these  proofs  of  tneu'  m-  the  sp«r- 
flexible  resolution,  the  Spartans,  lately  so  concerned  ^"^ 
about  their  intentions,  seemed  to  have  wholly  for- 
gotten their  danger.  The  news  of  the  approach  of 
Mardonius,  instead  of  hastening  the  march  of  a 
Spartan  army  for  the  protection  of  Athens,  only 
quickened  the  hands  that  were  employed  in  fortifying 
the  Isthmus.  Gleombrotus,  the  brother  of  Leonidas, 
who  exercised  the  kingly  functions  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Pleistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  had  been  sent 
with  an  army  to  superintend  the  work.  It  was  not 
quite  finished  when  Mardonius  took  possession  of 
Athens.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
Ephors,  that  when  the  wall  should  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the   peninsula  should  thus   have   been 

'  It  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  find  this  incident  related  by  Demosthenes  (Cor. 
p.  296. )  of  one  Cynilus,  whom,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  oompufson  he  draws* 
he  conceived  to  have  excited  the  anger  of  his  countrymen,  by  opposing  Themistocles 
the  year  before,  when  he  proposed  the  evacuation  of  Attica.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  the  orator  alludes  to  the  same  occurrence  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes. Perhaps  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  suppose  that 
LycUas  had  also  been  called  Cyrsilus,  a  name  which  might  imply,  that  he  had 
already  made  himself  odious  or  contemptible  by  overbearing  manners.  See  Welcker, 
Theognis,  p.xxxiii. 
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CHAP,  secured  fix)m  all  fear  of  a  sudden  attack,  Cleombrotus 
should  lead  his  forces  against  the  Persians.  But  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  he  was 
consulting  the  victims  on  the  issue  of  his  expedition, 
terrified  him  so  that  he  returned  home  with  his  army; 
and  he  soon  after  died,  leaving  a  son  of  mature  age, 
named  Pausanias,  who  succeeded  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  cousin  Pleistarchus.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta^,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Megara  and  Platsea,  to  remonstrate  on 
the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  their  zeal 
and  constancy  had  been  requited,  and  to  call  for 
assistance  to  rid  Attica  of  the  barbarians.  The  am- 
bassadors found  the  Spartans  engaged,  as  if  they  had 
no  more  pressing  business,  in  celebrating  the  great 
AmyclaBan  festival,  the  Hyacinthia.  They  laid  their 
complaints  before  the  Ephors :  reminded  them  of  the 
offers  which  the  Athenians  had  received  from  the 
Persians,  and  which  were  not  yet  recalled ;  of  the 
promises  of  succour  which  Sparta  had  given  while 
she  trembled  for  Peloponnesus,  and  had  forgotten 
when  she  began  to  feel  secure  behind  the  newly-built 
wall.  Athens,  they  said,  was  justly  indignant  at 
this  desertion;  yet  the  Spartans  might  stiU  repair 
their  fault,  by  promptly  seeking  the  enemy  in 
Attica,  where  they  would  find  him  in  the  Thriasian 
plain. 

The  Ephors  deferred  their  answer  till  the  morrow, 
and  the  sacred  festival  afforded  them  a  pretext  for 
protracting  the  delay.  Perhaps  it  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  their  conduct.  They  were  unwiUing 
to  interrupt  the  holyday  season  by  military  prepara- 
tions :  the  march  of  their  troops  would  have  begun 
imder  an  imfavourable  omen,  and  as  Attica  could  no 

*  Plutarch,  Arist  10.,  adopts  the  account  of  Idomeneus,  who  represented  Arbtidfs 
himself  as  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  But  he  observes  that,  in  the  decree  of 
Aristides,  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and  Myronides  arc  named  as  the  envoys. 
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longer  be  saved,  they  might  think  that  nothing  would  <^hap. 
be  gained  by  breaking  through  their  ordinary  rules.  ^ 
The  wall  across  the  Isthmus  too,  though  far  advanced, 
was  not  yet,  it  appears,  quite  completed,  when  the 
Athenians  arrived  in  Sparta.  The  return  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  though  this  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems 
to  have  happened  during  their  stay  there.  ^  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or  intentions  of 
the  Ephors,  they  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  Athenians  in  the  dark,  and  preferred  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  their  alliance,  rather  than  disclose 
their  designs  before  it  was  time  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  patience  of  the  envoys  grew  more  and 
more  weary  as  they  were  continually  put  off  during 
ten  days  from  morrow  to  morrow.  The  Arcadian 
Cheileus,  who  happened  to  be  in  Sparta,  and  to  whom 
they  probably  expressed  their  resentment,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  person  who  convinced  the  Ephors  of 
the  imprudence  of  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  so 
valuable  an  ally.  Unless  however  we  imagine  that 
their  plans  had  not  before  been  fixed,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  that  they  were  much  affected  by  his  . 
counsels.  It  was  probably  not  before  every  motive 
of  delay  had  ceased,  that  they  at  last  ordered  Pausa- 
nias  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army — 5000 
Spartans  attended  each  by  seven  helots  —  which  they 
meant  to  send  into  the  field.  For  according  to  Hero- 
dotus they  were  so  careless  about  the  suspense  in 
which  they  kept  the  envoys,  that  they  prolonged  it 
when  no  end  could  remain  to  be  answered  by  it.  In- 
stead of  hastening  to  announce  to  the  impatient 
strangers  that  their  troops  were  about  to  march,  they 
sent  Pausanias  away  in  the  night,  and  did  not  even 

*  MilUer,  PrUtpom.  p.  409.,  fuppotes  Cteorobfotm  to  ba^e  died  the  jremr  before 
(iLc.  480),  having  led  away  hit  wrmj  wxm  after  the  ecHpee  which  took  place 
October  2.  But  the  langnafe  of  Herodotus,  iz.  8—10.,  conveyt  a  dlfKnvnt  Im- 
prcHkNi,  wMcta  teemt  to  have  been  alto  Mr.  CUnton'i.  F.  H.  tt.  p.  809!^  who  flsce 
the  death  of  Cleorobrotus  in  the  year  m,  c  479. 
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CHAP,     make  known  his  departure  till  the  next  day,  when  tk 
Athenians  wrung  the  singular  secret  fix>m  them,  by 
declaring  that  their  patience  was  spent,  and  that  diey 
would  forthwith  return  home.    They  at  the  same  time 
threatened  that  Athens,  since  she  had  no  hope  of 
succour  from  Sparta,  would  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Persians.     Then  the  Ephors  revealed  the 
truth.      They  were  ready  to  ewear  that  their  army 
toaa  already  an  its  march ;  and  they  thought  it  must 
by  this  time  be  in  Arcadia.       The    envojrs   could 
scarcely  believe  what  they  heard,  and  when  they  were 
convinced  that  the  Spartan  gravity  was  capable  of 
descending  to  so  poor  a  jest,  they  set  out  in  all  haste 
to  follow  Pausanias.     They  were  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  5000  heavy-armed  men,  the  flower  of  the 
provincial  Lacedaemonians. 
Probable  Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  transaction  by 

Jnt^'**"  Herodotus;  but  it  represents  the  conduct  of  the 
Ephors  as  so  capricious,  and  so  childish,  that  when 
we  consider  how  easily  occurrences  that  took  place 
at  Sparta  might  be  subsequently  distorted  and  dis- 
•  coloured  at  Athens,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  suspect- 
ing, that  the  real  state  of  the  case  may  have  been  less 
disgraceful  to  the  Spartans  than  it  appears  according 
to  this  view  of  it.^  If  Cleombrotus  brought  his  army 
back  during  the  ten  days  that  the  envoys  were  detained, 
his  illness  and  death,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new 
commander-in-chief  might  render  so  long  a  delay 
unavoidable,  and  the  departure  of  Pausanias,  instead 
of  having  been  deferred  to  the  last  moment,  may  have 
taken  place  at  the  very  first  that  admitted  of  it.  Yet 
it  may  have  been  at  last  both  sudden  and  secret; 
but  not  because  it  was  the  result  of  a  newly-adopted 
policy,  and  still  less  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  and  most 

'  n  est  diflldle  de  dire  ce  qui  cheque  le  plus  dans  cette  condoite*  le  vil  ^goion* 
qn*on  y  remarque,  ou  le  d^daigneux  mepris,  riniskm  amdre  qui  le  cancUriae. 
Y.  Liniburg  Brouwer,  Hut.  de  la  Civ,  iii.  p.  71. 
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unseasonable  jest.  Herodotus  relates  a  £Bu:t,  which  cHi 
may  have  had  some  share  in  hastening  it,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  proves  that  nothing  was  uncertain 
about  it  except  the  time.  Argos,  if  the  historian 
was  correctly  informed,  had  been  solicited  by  Mardo- 
nius  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour :  perhaps  he 
had  adopted  the  advice  of  the  Thebans,  and  had 
corrupted  some  of  her  leading  men ;  publicly  or  pri- 
vately he  had  received  assurances,  that  the  Argivea 
would  prevent  the  Spartans  from  sending  an  army 
against  him.  We  do  not  hear  how  they  purposed  to 
effect  this,  and  it  may  have  been  an  empty  boast ;  yet 
intelligence  of  such  a  design  might  reach  Sparta,  and 
quicken  the  movements  of  Pausanias.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Athenians  at  Salamis  were  no  doubt  im- 
patient of  the  delay,  the  cause  of  which  they  only 
learnt  on  the  return  of  their  envoys ;  and  the  rumours 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  during 
this  interval  might  easily  continue  afloat,  even  after 
the  truth  had  been  ascertained,  and,  as  the  jealousy 
between  the  two  rival  states  increased,  might  more 
and  more  usurp  the  place  of  history. 

Several  reasons  determined  Mardonius  not  to  await 
the  approach  of  Pausanias,  nor  to  fight  a  battle  in 
Attica.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  unfieivourable 
to  the  movements  of  his  cavalry,  the  arm  on  which 
he  principally  relied.  If  defeated,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  retreat  through  narrow  and  difficult 
passes,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  whole 
army ;  and  should  his  stay  be  lengthened,  he  would 
find  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  its  subsistence. 
He  therefore  resolved  on  falling  back  upon  Bceotia, 
where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friendly  city. 
Until  ihe  eve  of  his  departure  he  had  not  given  up  all 
hopes  of  gaining  over  the  Athenians,  and  he  had 
therefore  abstained  from  doing  any  damage  to  their 
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CHAP,  territory,  that  they  might  be  tempt-ed  by  the  prosped 
of  saying  their  still  unwasted  fields  and  dwellings. 
But  when  the  moment  of  retreat  was  come,  and  no 
end  could  be  served  by  sparing  them  any  longer,  he 
gave  the  reins  to  havock  and  plunder,  ravaged  the  land, 
and  consumed  and  destroyed  whatever  had  been  left 
standing  of  buildings,  sacred  or  profane,  in  the  former 
invasion.  He  had  already  set  out  on  his  march,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  body  of  a  thousand 
Spartans  had  pushed  forward  before  the  main  army 
to  Megara.  Hoping  to  surprise  and  destroy  them,  he 
took  the  road  toward  that  city,  and  scoured  the  Me- 
garian  plain  with  his  horse.  This  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  Persian  arms  were  ever  carried  in 
this  quarter ;  it  was  probably  in  this  expedition  that 
the  temple  of  Eleusis  was  either  first  conamitted  to 
the  flames,  or  utterly  wasted  and  ruined.  News  came 
to  him  before  he  had  reached  Megara,  that  Pausanias 
with  all  his  forces  had  arrived  at  the  Isthmus ;  and 
he  now  thought  it  advisable  to  commence  his  retreat 
without  delay.  He  did  not  however  take  the  direct 
road  to  Bceotia,  but  bent  his  way  eastward,  and,  pass- 
ing by  Decelea,  crossed  Fames,  and  came  down  into 
the  lower  vale  of  the  Asopus.  The  object  of  this 
circuit  was  probably  the  better  quarters  to  be  found 
at  Tanagra,  where  he  halted  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
pursued  his  march  up  the  valley  to  the  outlet  of  the 
defile,  through  which  the  high  road  from  Athens  to 
Thebes  descends  to  the  northern  foot  of  Cithaeron. 
Near  this  outlet  at  the  roots  of  the  mountain  stood 
the  towns  of  Hysiae  and  ErythraB,  between  which  the 
Mardonius  road  appears  to  have  passed.  On  the  plain  between 
ErjrthraB,  the  easternmost  of  the  two,  and  the  river, 
Mardonius  pitched  his  camp.  Here  he  expected  that 
the  enemy,  entering  Boeotia  by  the  passes  of  Cithaeron, 
would  overtake  and  give  him  battle.     He  wished  for 
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an  early  oportunity  of  fighting,  but  he  was  not  so  chap. 
confident  in  his  strength  as  to  disdain  taking  precau-  ^  '  . 
tions  against  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  He  inclosed 
a  space  of  upwards  of  a  mile  square  with  a  rampart 
surmounted  by  a  palisade,  and  flanked  with  wooden 
tx)wers,  to  guso^  his  treasure,  and  to  afford  a  refuge, 
if  it  should  be  needed,  from  a  superior  enemy.  While  Banquet  at 
this  work  was  proceeding,  he  accepted  an  invitation  ^*****^ 
from  Attaginus,  who  entertained  him  and  fifty  of  his 
^flScers  with  a  splendid  banquet  at  Thebes.  To  show 
bhe  fraternal  harmony  that  subsisted  between  the 
Persians  and  their  Greek  aUies,  Attaginus  at  the  same 
time  invited  fifty  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  arranged 
tiis  guests  so  that  there  should  be  one  of  each  nation 
3n  every  couch.  Herodotus  himself  afterward  met 
svith  one  of  the  Greeks  who  were  present,  and  heard 
from  him  that  the  Persian  who  shared  his  couch  had 
privately  disclosed  to  him  the  gloomy  forebodings 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  approaching 
conflict.  If  we  may  believe  this  anecdote,  many  of 
the  Persian  officers  foresaw  its  fatal  issue,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  as  victims  whom  Mardonius  had 
sacrificed  to  his  desperate  ambition. 

All  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  who  owned 
the  Persian  away,  had  joined  in  the  invasion  of  Attica, 
3xcept  the  Phocians.  They  too  had  promised  to  send 
%  reinforcement  to  the  Persian  army,  but  either 
through  unavoidable  delays,  or  aversion  to  the  service 
into  which  they  were  pressed,  their  troops,  a  thousand 
men,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  return  of  Mardonius 
to  Thebes.  When  he  heard  of  their  coming  he  sent 
some  horsemen  to  order  them  to  station  themselves 
in  the  plain  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done  so,  the  whole  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  rode  up  and  began  to  encircle  them.  The 
Greeks,  who  looked  on  at  a  distance,  expected  forth- 
with to  see  them  fall  beneath  the  Persian  javelins ; 
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CHAP,     they  themselves  deemed  their  fate  certain.     Hanno- 
'    .  cydes  thdr  commander  bad  them  prepare   for  the 


worst:  their  enemies  the  Thessalians,  he  said,  had 
probably  instigated  the  Persians  to  massacre  them : 
he  exhorted  them  to  die  not  like  a  tame  herd,  but  as 
brave  men,  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  could 
sell  their  lives  dearly.  They  closed  their  ranks,  and 
formed  into  a  circle,  and  in  a  defensive  attitude  calmly 
awaited  the  threatened  charge.  The  Persians  rode 
up,  and  levelled  their  javelins ;  one  or  two  actually 
hurled  them,  but  the  rest  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  rode  away.  Mardonius  wished  it  to  be  thought 
that  the  scene  was  only  meant  to  try  the  courage  of 
the  Phocians :  he  sent  soon  after,  and  applauded  their 
dauntless  spirit.  The  Phocians  believed  that  it  had 
really  saved  their  lives. 
jff^tcn  of  The  Spartan  army  on  its  arrival  at  the  Isthmus  was 
the  oitekt.  joined  by  the  forces  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  and 
continued  its  march  along  the  coast  into  Attica.  At 
Eleusis  it  was  met  by  an  Athenian  reinforcement  under 
the  command  of  Aristides.  It  then  took  the  road  across 
Cithaeron,  and  coming  down  upon  Erythrse  discovered 
the  Persians  encamped  on  the  plain  near  the  banks  of 
the  Asopus.  Near  ErythrsB  Pausanias  halted,  and 
formed  his  line  on  the  imeven  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  His  whole  force,  which  consisted  whoUy 
of  infantry,  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  men :  that 
number  is  said  to  have  been  completed  by  1800 
Thespians,  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  and  now  accompanied  the  Greeks,  but  were  with- 
out arms,  and  though  they  might  tender  some  useful 
services  in  the  camp,  appear  to  have  had  no  place  in 
the  field.  Of  the  rest,  38,700  were  men  at  arms ; 
next  to  the  LacedsBmonians  the  Athenians  furnished 
the  largest  body,  8000  men  ;  the  Platseans  could  only 
muster  600.  After  the  Athenians  Corinth  raised  the 
most  considerable  force :  she  herself  armed  5000  men. 
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and  she  drew  succours  not  only  from  her  western  chap. 
colonies,  Leucas,  Anactorium,  and  Ambracia,  but  also  ^^^ 
from  Potidsea,  which  proved  its  good  will  by  sending 
a  band  of  300.  Megara  and  Sicyon  furnished  each 
3000 ;  Tegea  half  that  number ;  Orchomenus,  which 
mustered  600,  was  the  only  Arcadian  state  that  took 
a  part  in  the  expedition.  Among  the  rest  the  greater 
part  came  from  the  towns  of  Argolis :  Troezen  could 
raise  1000;  but  the  united  forces  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  amounted  to  no  more  than  400.  The  light- 
armed  troops  were  69,500  strong;  for  beside  the 
35,000  helots  who  attended  the  Spartans,  each  man 
at  arms  in  the  rest  of  the  army  was  accompanied  by 
one  light  armed ;  and  some  small  bodies  which  came 
from  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Melos,  from  Geos, 
and  Tenos,  Naxos,  and  Cythnus,  were  probably 
equipped  in  a  similar  manner,  and  hence  have  been 
omitted  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  though  they  earned 
a  place  for  their  names  in  the  monimient  at  Oljonpia, 
which  recorded  the  cities  that  shared  the  glory  of  this 
great  contest.^  The  numbers  of  the  Persian  army 
more  than  tripled  that  of  the  Greeks :  Xerxes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  left  behind  300,000  of  his  best  troops, 
and  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  auxiliaries  are  esti- 
mated by  Herodotus  at  50,000  more.  Plutarch  has 
perhaps  recorded  an  Athenian  or  a  Platsean  tradition, 
which  was  not  generally  current,  when  he  relates  that 
Aristides  obtained  an  ambiguous  oracle  from  Delphi, 
promising  victory  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  sacrificed  to 
the  local  gods,  nymphs,  and  heroes,  and  if  they  joined 
battle  in  the  plain  of  the  Eleusinian  goddesses  in  their 
oum  land.  The  legend  ran,  that  wmle  Aristides  was 
perplexed  by  the  terms  which  seemed  to  enjoin  a  retreat 
to  Eleusis,  the  Plataean  general  Arimnestus  was  guided 
by  a  nocturnal  vision  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses,  which 

'  See  Broendsted,  Aetjew,  p.  105. 
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CHAP,  stood  near  Hysiae  at  the  foot  of  GithasroD,  on  ground 
,  ^^'  ,  excellently  suited  to  the  purpose  of  protecting  infantry 
from  the  attacks  of  a  superior  cavalry,  and  that  the 
Plataeans  by  a  decree  oridered  the  landmarks  which 
parted  their  country  from  Attica  to  be  removed,  that 
the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  fight  on  their  own 
ground  without  recrossing  Cithaeron.  It  is  added  that 
when  the  Macedonian  conqueror  restored  Platsea,  he 
declared  by  a  solemn  proclamation  at  Olympia,  that  he 
thus  rewarded  the  Plataeans  for  the  magnanimity  with 
which  they  had  surrendered  their  territory  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Greece.  It  may  have  been  this  proclamation 
misunderstood,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  part  of  the 
story  which  relates  to  the  absolute  union  of  territory 
between  Athens  and  Plataea :  a  fact  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  subsequent  history, 
skirmiib  of  Mardonius,  on  perceiving  the  Greeks,  waited  for  a 
time  in  expectation  that  they  would  descend  and  give 
him  battle  in  the  plain.  At  length,  seeing  that  they 
did  not  move  from  their  position  on  the  rugged  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  go  up  and 
attack  them.  Masistius,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  second  only  to  Mardonius 
himself,  and  of  great  personal  reputation.  He  rode  up 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  his  Nisaean  charger,  and  by  the  gold  that  glittered 
in  his  armour  and  in  the  caparisons  of  his  fiery  steed. 
The  Greeks  were  for  the  most  part  protected  by  the 
broken  ground  on  which  they  were  posted,  but  that 
which  the  Megarians  occupied  was  more  exposed,  and 
they  consequently  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  charge. 
Troop  after  troop  assailed  them  in  succession,  and 
allowed  them  no  breathing-time;  their  ranks  were 
rapidly  thinned  by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
strength  and  spirits  began  to  fail.  In  this  distress  they 
sent  to  Pausanias,  to  beg  that  he  would  immediately 
detach  a  force  for  their  relief,  without  which  they  could 
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no  longer  keep  their  station.     It  was  a  service  of  ex-    chap. 
traordinaiy  difficulty  and  danger;    and  Pausanias 
scrupled  to  exercise  his  authority  by  selecting  one 
division  from  the  rest  to  engage  in  it ;  but  he  called 
upon  those  who  were  willing  to  earn  honour,  freely  to 
undertake  it.     While  the  rest  hesitated,  an  Athenian 
officer,  named  Olympiodorus,  oflfered,  with  his  battalion 
of  300  men  and  a  body  of  archers,  to  cover  the  Mega- 
rians.     He  hastened  to  their  assistance,  and  received 
the  charge  of  the  enemy  with  a  well-directed  shower  of 
arrows.     Masistius  was  still  foremost ;  his  horse  was  Defeat  md 
wounded  in  the  side,  reared,  and  threw  its  rider.  The  Sl^ui. 
Athenians  rushed  forward  and  fell  upon  him  before  he 
could  rise  from  the  ground.     His  scaly  armour^  for  a 
time  resisted  their  weapons ;  at  length  he  was  pierced 
with  a  shaft  of  a  javelin  through  the  visor  of  his  helmet. 
In  the  tumult  of  the  charge  his  fall  was  not  observed, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  him ;  but  when  the 
assailants,  having  wheeled  round  and  retired,  discovered 
their  loss,  they  spontaneously  rushed  forward  to  recover 
the  body  of  their  slain  chief.    The  Greeks,  seeing  the 
Athenians  exposed  to  the  shock  of  this  overwhelming 
force,  moved  on  to  their  assistance.   They  came  up  as 
the  little  band  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  body ; 
but  they  renewed  the  struggle,  and  wrested  it  from  the 
Persians.     After  a  sharp  conflict  the  cavalry  was  re- 
pulsed with  some  slaughter,  and  having  halted  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  furlongs  thought  it  advisable  to 
return  with  their  moumftil  tidings  to  the  camp.   The 
whole  army  testified  its  grief  at  the  event  by  funeral 
honours  such  as  were  paid  only  to  the  most  illustrious 
dead.     They  shaved  not  only  their  own  heads,  but 
their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden ;  and  they  set  up  a 
wailing,  which,  Herodotus  says,  resounded  throughout 
all  Boeotia.     The  Greeks,  though  their  loss  probably 
exceeded  that  of  the  Persians,  were  consoled  and  ani- 

'  In  which  according  to  Plutarch  he  was  cased  from  head  to  foot.     Arist  14. 
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CHAP,     mated  by  their  final  triumph,  and  especially  by  the 
^^^'      death  of  an  enemy  whom  his  countrymen  so  deeply 


adtuioe  to- 
ward FU- 


deplored.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  cart,  which  was 
drawn  along  the  lines,  and  the  men  ran  out  fix>m  their 
ranks  to  gaze  upon  the  gigantic  barbarian. 
The  Greek!  TMs  succcss  cucouragcd  Pausanias  to  leave  his  posi- 
tion at  the  outlet  of  the  pass,  for  one  where  his  army, 
though  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy^s 
cavalry,  would  among  other  advantages  be  better  sup- 
pKed  with  water  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eiy- 
thrsB.  With  this  view  he  descended  into  the  territory  <rf 
PlatsBa.  The  town  itself,  which  had  not  yet  risen  jfrom 
its  ruins,  lay  about  two  miles  off  to  the  west,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  plain  before  it  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  small  streams  from  the  side  of  Ci- 
thaeron ;  some  of  them  feed  the  Asopus,  which,  after  it 
has  collected  these  and  other  tributaries,  takes  an 
easterly  direction  toward  the  Euboean  channel ;  others 
go  to  form  the  Oeroe,  which,  rising  in  the  same  ele- 
vated plain,  flows  through  a  narrow  glen  at  the  western 
foot  of  Citha^ron  into  the  gulf  of  Creusis  {Livadostro). 
Pausanias  now  posted  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
which  Herodotus  calls  the  Asopus,  but  which  must  be 
considered  as  only  one  of  its  tributaries  running  north- 
ward to  join  the  main  channel.  The  right  wing  of 
the  army,  which,  as  the  post  of  honour,  was  occupied 
by  the  LacedaBmonians,  was  near  a  spring,  called 
Gargaphia,  from  which  it  drew  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water. 

Before  the  troops  could  be  arrayed  in  the  order 
which  they  were  to  preserve  in  the  day  of  battle,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  called  upon  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  the  Tegeans  and  the  Athenians,  who  each 
claimed  the  left  wing,  the  place  second  in  honour. 
The  Tegeans  grounded  their  pretensions  on  the  ex- 
ploit of  their  ancient  hero  Echemus,  who,  they  asserted, 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  Peloponnesians  for  his  vie- 
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tory  over  Hyllus  by  the  privilege  granted  for  ever  to     chap. 
his  people,  of  occupying  one  wing  in  all  common  ex-  . 

peditions  made  by  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  To  the 
Lacedsemonians  they  were  willing  to  yield ;  but  they 
insisted  that  as  well  ancient  usage,  as  the  valour  they 
had  shown  in  so  many  contests  with  the  Spartans 
themselves,  entitled  them  to  precedence  over  aU  the 
other  allies.  The  Athenians  also  in  urging  their 
claim  did  not  forget  their  mythical  glories  :  their 
defence  of  the  Heracleids  against  the  power  of  Eurys- 
theus,  the  succours  with  which  they  had  successfully 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  defeated  Argives  against 
the  Cadmeans,  and  their  victory  over  the  Amazons. 
They  needed  not  however,  as  they  truly  said,  to  allege 
the  e3q)loits  of  their  ancestors :  the  fidd  of  Marathon 
had  been  witness  to  one,  equal  to  any  in  the  days  of 
yore ;  on  this  they  were  content  to  let  their  right 
rest.  Yet,  they  added,  as  the  jimcture  was  one  that 
forbad  all  contention,  they  would  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Spartans,  and  would  endeavour  to  do 
honour  to  any  post  that  should  be  assigned  to  them. 
The  spirit  of  Aristides  seems  to  speak  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  the  modesty  of  the  Athenians  pleaded  in  their 
fisivour  perhaps  as  much  as  their  merit ;  and  the  Lace- 
daBmonian  army  exclaimed,  as  one  man,  that  they 
were  the  most  worthy.  Mardonius,  as  soon  as  he  was 
apprised  of  the  movement  of  the  Greeks,  advanced 
with  all  his  forces,  which  he  drew  up  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Asopus.  He  stationed  the  Persians,  as 
his  best  troops,  in  the  left  wing,  to  face  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  to  the  Athenians  he  opposed  his  Greek 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  probably  considered  as  the 
second  hope  of  his  army.  The  Thebans  had  suggested 
this  arrangement,  to  which  they  were  guided  by  re- 
flecting that  the  Persians  were  new  antagonbts  to 
the  Spartans,  while  the  Athenians  had  learnt  by  ex- 
perience to  despise  them.     Before  these  movements 
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CHAP.     <^ere  completed,  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  for  be- 
^nning  an  engagement.    But  the  next  day  the  sooth- 


Grcek  di-     saycrs  in  both  armies  sought  to  discover  the  will  of 
viners.        ^|^^  ^^^  £^^^  ^^  entrails  of  the  victims.     The 

Spartans  had  brought  with  them  Tisamenus,  the  most 
celebrated  diviner  in  Greece,  sprung  from  a  branch 
of  the  lamids  of  Elis.  His  fame  was  so  great,  that 
the  Spartans,  when  they  were  looking  anxiously  for- 
ward to  the  Persian  war,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
him  to  dedicate  himself  to  their  service  on  any  other 
terms,  had  granted  the  freedom  of  their  city  both  to 
him  and  to  his  brother  Hegias.  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  they  had 
ever  adopted  a  foreigner.  But  the  Persians  too  had 
Greek  soothsayers  in  their  camp,  and  endeavoured  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  futurity  by  Grecian  rites.  One 
of  these,  Hegesistratus,  was  also  an  Elean,  and  of  the 
line  of  the  Telliads,  which  was  likewise  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  a  hereditary  prophetic  virtue.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Persians  by  a 
high  salary ;  but  hatred,  still  more  than  avarice,  im- 
pelled him  to  exert  all  his  arts  against  the  Spartans, 
who  had  once  thrown  him  into  a  dimgeon  with  the 
intention  of  putting  him  to  death. ^  The  soothsayers 
on  both  sides  read  similar  answers  in  the  sacrifices. 
Tisamenus  declared  that  the  signs  were  favourable  to 
the  Greeks,  if  they  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive ; 
but  that  disaster  threatened  them  if  they  should  cross 
the  Asopus,  and  offer  battle.  Hegesistratus  and  his 
brother  diviner,  a  Leucadian  named  Hippomachus, 
likewise  announced,  that  the  entrails  forbad  the  Per- 
sians to  begin  the  attack.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  day  after  day  with  the  same  result :  the  two 
armies  remained  inactive ;  except  that  the  Persian 

'  He  had  effected  his  escape  in  a  singular  manner.  He  extricated  himself  fh>m 
the  stocks  hy  cutting  off  the  fore  part  of  his  foot,  and  in  spite  of  the  wound  broke 
through  his  prison  wall  and  made  his  way  to  Tegea,  travelling  by  night,  and 
qwndiiig  the  day  in  the  woods.     Her.  ix.  37. 
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avalry  harassed  the  Greeks,  confined  them  to  their     chap. 

•  •  XVL 

ncampment,  and  interrupted  their  watering  parties, 
n  other  respects  they  were  well  supplied  with  pro- 
isions,  which  were  brought  to  them  from  Pelo- 
onnesus  over  Cithaeron,  and  they  were  every  day 
eceiving  fresh  reinforcements.  Mardonius  on  the 
ontrary,  having  taken  no  precautions  to  ensure 
egular  supplies,  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
traitened  in  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  was 
leartily  impatient  of  the  delay,  and  eager  to  exert 
lis  apparently  superior  strength. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  a  Per- 
ian  general,  against  both  his  inclination  and  his 
udgment,  kept  motionless  by  Greek  soothsayers,  the 
lature  of  whose  pretensions  to  foreknowledge  he  can 
scarcely  have  understood.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
he  difference  between  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of 
Persia  to  prevent  him  from  admitting  their  pro- 
phetical  art  or  faculty,  and  the  mission  he  sent  to  the 
Boeotian  oracles  shows  a  great  proneness  to  adopt 
Greek  superstitions.  Hegesistratus  only  filled  the 
place  of  the  Magians,  who  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied the  court,  and  to  have  left  the  army  with 
Xerxes.  But  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
coincidence  between  the  declarations  of  the  sooth- 
sayers was  the  effect  of  chance.  Tisamenus  probably 
expressed  the  judgment  and  the  wishes  of  most  of  the 
commanders  in  the  Greek  army,  when  he  enjoined  it 
to  remain  on  the  defensive.  And  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  his  rival  trusted  entirely  to  the  rules  of  his  art 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  revenge  with  which  he 
burned  against  Sparta.  Mardonius  himself  perhaps 
had  not  learnt  how  to  wield  these  religious  instru- 
ments ;  but  the  Thebans  were  more  conversant  with 
them,  and  since  the  warning  of  the  soothsayers 
exactly  coincided  with  their  advice,  we  may  with 
some  confidence  attribute  it  to  their  direction.    They 
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CHAF.     had  from  the  first  been  averse  to  roiminGr  the  risk  of 

XVI. 

.  a  battle,  and  probably  hoped  that  by  delaying  it  they 

might  prevent  it  altogether.  Plutarch  relates  an 
occurrence  which,  though  Herodotus  does  not  men- 
tion it,  seems  credible  enough,  especially  when  it  is 
coupled  with  the  policy  which  the  Thebans  had  re- 
conunended  to  Mardonius.  He  says  that  some  Athe- 
nians of  high  birth,  whose  fortunes  had  been  ruined 
by  the  war,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
constitution :  that  they  held  secret  meetings  in  a 
house  at  Plataea,  and  had  drawn  many  into  their 
scheme,  when  Aristides  discovered  it,  and  quietly 
suppressed  it,  by  compelling  two  of  the  leaders  to 
quit  the  camp,  and  intimating  to  the  rest,  that  the 
suspicions  they  had  incurred  might  still  be  effiiced  by 
their  services  in  the  field.  It  was  by  such  engines 
that  the  Thebans  hoped  to  undermine  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  two  armies  had  been  eight  days  facing  each 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  during  which  the 
Greeks  were  continually  strengthened  by  the  influx 
of  fresh  troops,  before  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Mar- 
donius or  his  counsellors  to  watch  the  passes,  and  to 
intercept  the  reinforcements  and  supplies  that  had 
hitherto  been  pouring  through  them  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  It  was  Timagenidas,  a  Theban,  who  suggested 
this  thought,  and  the  event  immediately  proved  the 
prudence  of  his  advice.  The  cavalry  sent  to  guard 
the  outlet  of  the  defile  under  cover  of  night  sur- 
prised a  convoy  of  provisions  with  500  beasts  of 
burden.  They  fell  upon  their  prey  with  such  fury  as 
even  to  slaughter  many  of  the  cattle :  the  rest  were 
brought  into  the  Persian  camp.  This  little  success 
however  did  not  soothe  the  impatience  of  Mardonius; 
he  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  daily  gaining 
strength,  and  when  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  signs 
of  the  victims  continued  still  unpropitious,   he   re- 
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olved  to  be  no  longer  governed  by  them.  He  secretly  chap. 
lisclosed  his  intentions  to  Artabazus ;  but  Artabazus,  > 
inless  he  only  afterward  claimed  the  credit  of  su- 
perior foresight  when  no  one  could  contradict  him, 
lad  adopted  the  views  of  the  Thebans,  and  strenu- 
ously advised  Mardonius  to  avoid  a  battle,  to  fall 
>ack  upon  Thebes,  where  magazines  had  been  formed 
or  the  army,  and  to  scatter  his  gold  with  an  un- 
paring  hand  among  the  leading  men  in  the  Greek 
ities.  Mardonius  however  was  too  confident  in  his 
prospect  of  victory,  and  of  too  impetuous  a  temper, 
o  embrace  this  tardy  course,  and  adhered  to  his 
purpose.  Wishing  nevertheless  to  counteract  the 
tnpression  that  might  be  produced  in  the  minds  of 
lis  Greek  allies,  and  perhaps  of  the  Persians,  by  his 
leglect  of  prognostics  which  were  universally  deemed 
afallible,  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  principal 
officers  of  both  nations,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
hem  that  fate  was  on  his  side.  Among  the  numerous 
prophecies  that  were  current  at  this  period,  was  one 
v^hich  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  a  foreign  army  that 
hould  invade  Greece,  and  plunder  the  temple  of 
)elphi.  Herodotus  believed  that  the  prediction 
eferred  to  the  irruption  of  an  Ulyrian  horde,  the 
5ncheleans,  who,  as  we  learn  from  this  accidental 
nention  of  them,  had  in  very  early  times  carried  their 
•avages  so  far.  But  as  this  tradition  was  almost  for- 
gotten, the  prophecy  was  generally  applied  to  the 
.Persians.  Mardonius,  with  some  dexterity,  though 
lot  without  violence,  strained  it  into  an  assurance, 
hat  the  Persians  would  be  invincible  so  long  as  they 
ibstained  from  spoiling  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi ;  and 
ince  they  neither  had  perpetrated  nor  any  longer 
neditated  the  sacrilege,  he  bad  his  hearers  dismiss  all 
•eligious  scruples,  and  cheerfully  prepare  for  the 
)attle  which  he  had  determined  to  give  the  next  day. 
In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  a  horseman  pre- 
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CHAP,     sented  himself  at  the  outposts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
.  desired  to  speak  with  the  generals.     When  called  to 

him  by  the  sentinels,  they  found  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don.  He  said  that  he  was  come  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
to  give  them  a  friendly  warning,  and  begged  that  they 
would  reveal  it  to  none  but  Pausanias  He  then  in- 
formed them  that  Mardonius,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  victims,  designed  to  attack 
them  on  the  morrow.  Should  however  the  engage- 
ment be  delayed,  he  exhorted  them  to  keep  their 
ground,  since  the  Persian  army  had  only  a  few  days 
provisions  left,  and  would  soon  be  compelled  to  retire. 
Then  after  praying  them  to  remember  his  good  will, 
if  the  cause  of  Greece  triumphed,  he  rode  away. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence  Pausanias  put  into 
execution  a  purpose,  which  he  had  probably  con- 
ceived some  time  before.  He  requested  the  Athenian 
commanders  to  exchange  their  position  for  that  of  the 
Spartans,  where  they  would  be  opposed  to  the  Per- 
sians, whose  mode  of  fighting  was  familiar  to  them. 
The  Athenians,  or  perhaps  more  properly  Aristides, 
expressed  the  greatest  readiness  to  comply  with  his 
wishes.  The  necessary  movements  were  performed  in 
the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  came,  Mardonius 
was  apprised  of  the  change.  He  immediately  altered 
his  o^vn  dispositions  to  meet  it,  and  transferred  the 
Persians  to  his  right  wing,  where  they  again  faced 
the  Spartans.  Pausanias,  finding  his  design  thwarted, 
brought  the  Spartans  back  to  the  right,  and  both 
armies  resimied  their  original  order.  Mardonius  was 
elated  with  what  he  considered  a  confession  of  fear 
in  the  Spartans,  and  he  sent  a  herald  to  taunt  them 
with  their  faintheartedness.  He  had  expected^  the 
messenger  said,  from  their  reputation  among  the 
Greeks^  that  instead  of  shrinking  from  measuring  thdr 
strength  with  the  Persians^  they  would  have  chal- 
lenged them  to  decide  the  contest  by  a  separate  com- 
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bat;  and  the  Persians  on  their  part  were  wiUing  to     chap. 
rest  their  cause  on  the  issue  of  a  batde  with  the  Spar-  . 
tans  alone.     The  Spartan  gravity  was  not  to  be  ruf- 
fled by  this  empty  insult.      But  Mardonius,  taking 
their  cahnness  for  cowardice,  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge  them.     The  attack  was  so  vigorously  made  skirmuii  at 
that  the  assailants  got  possession  of  the  Gargaphian 
spring,  which  they  choked  up,  and  rendered  useless. 
This  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Greeks ;  for  as 
they  were  prevented  by  the   enemy's  horse   from 
fetching  water  from  the  Asopus,  they  depended  on 
the  fountain  for  their  whole  supply.     It  became  evi- 
dent that  they  could  not  remain  a  day  longer  in  the 
same  position  ;  and  beside  the  want  of  water  they 
were  in  danger  of  suflfering  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions ;  for  the  pass  of  Cithasron  was  closely  watched 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  a  supply 
which  was  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  was  unable 
to  reach  them.     As  the  enemy  made  no  signs  of  be- 
ginning a  general  engagement,   the  principal  com- 
manders  assembled   to    deliberate   on   their  future 
movements.     It  was  resolved,  if  battle  should  not  be 
joined  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  retire  during  the 
following  night  to  a  part  of  the  plain  nearer  Platsea, 
which  being  almost  surrounded  by  two  branches  of 
the  Oeroe,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Island,  and 
that  on  their  arrival  at  this  post  a  strong  detachment 
should  be  sent  to  clear  the  pass,  and  convoy  the  sup- 
ply that  was  detained  on  the  mountain   into  the 
camp. 

Mardonius  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  of  his 
cavalry,  which  continued  throughout  the  day  to  gall 
the  Greeks  with  their  missiles.  When  night  came  the 
greater  part  of  the  allied  generals,  according  to  the 
resolution  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  council  of 
the  morning,  began  to  move  oflF.  But  instead  of 
taking  up  the  position  that  had  been  agreed  on,  they 
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CHAP,  marched  to  Platsea,  and  posted  themselves  near  a 
^^^  temple  of  Her6,  which  was  close  to  the  town.  Their 
object  in  thus  deviating  from  the  preconcerteed  plan 
was  perhaps  to  take  advantage  of  such  shelter  as  the 
remains  of  the  city  might  afford  for  their  wounded 
men.  In  the  mean  while  Pausanias  was  detained  by 
Amompii*.  an  unexpected  impediment.  One  of  his  officers,  named 
"^^^  Amompharetus,  conceived  that  the  movement  ordered 
by  Pausanias  was  a  disgraceful  flight,  by  which  the 
honour  of  Sparta  was  sullied :  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  previous  deliberation,  and  now  thinking 
the  obedience  due  to  his  commander  subordinate  to 
the  higher  duty  he  owed  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  forbad  him  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  he  refused  to 
set  his  division  in  motion.  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  force  imder  his  command  we  do  not  know :  we 
are  the  less  able  to  judge  of  it  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  because  he  describes  it  by  a  term  which 
Thucydides  condemns  as  inaccurate :  but  it  may  most 
probably  be  considered  as  one  of  the  bodies,  six  of 
which  composed  an  ordinary  Spartan  army.  It  was 
too  considerable  to  allow  Pausanias  to  leave  it  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
Persian  host ;  and  no  arguments  could  bend  the  stub- 
bornness of  Amompharetus:  Pausanias  and  his  col- 
league both  urged  him  in  vain.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Athenians,  distrusting,  Herodotus  says,  the  intentions 
of  the  Spartans,  sent  a  horseman  to  inquire  whether 
they  had  given  up  the  design  of  retreating,  and  how 
they  themselves  were  to  act.  The  messenger  found 
the  Spartan  generals  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute ;  and 
Amompharetus,  probably  a  man  of  few  words,  taking 
up  a  large  stone  with  both  hands,  flung  it  down  at 
the  feet  of  Pausanias :  There^  he  cried,  is  my  vote 
against  flying  before  the  strangers.  Pausanias  called 
him  a  madman,  and  sent  orders  to  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, to  bring  up  their  forces,  and  follow  the 


^ 
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movements  of  the  Spartans.  Day  began  to  break,  and  chap. 
still  the  intractable  man  would  not  yield.  Pausanias, 
thinking  that  his  obstinacy  might  give  way  when  he 
saw  himself  abandoned  to  inevitable  destruction,  now 
moved  forward  with  the  rest  of  his  Lacedaemonian 
forces  and  the  Tegeans  along  the  skirts  of  Cithaeron. 
At  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  however  he  halted 
again,  to  give  Amompharetus  time  for  better  thoughts, 
and  to  have  it  still  in  his  power  to  succour  him, 
if  his  rashness  should,  as  seemed  likely,  involve  him 
in  urgent  danger.  Amompharetus  however  did  at 
last  think  better  when  he  saw  himself  left  alone 
with  the  men  whom  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  to 
his  point  of  honour,  and  reluctantly  led  them  at  a 
slow  pace  after  the  main  body.  They  had  scarcely 
overtaken  it  before  the  Persian  cavalry,  having  dis- 
covered the  retreat  of  the  Greek  army,  came  up, 
and  began  to  infest  them  as  on  the  day  before. 

Mardonius,  when  he  heard  that  the  Greeks  had 
decamped  during  the  night,  asked  his  Thessalian 
friends,  what  they  now  thought  of  the  boasted  valour 
of  the  Spartans,  and  declared  that  Xerxes  should 
hear  from  him  of  the  cowardly  counsel  of  Artabazus, 
who  had  advised  retreating  before  such  men.  Without 
further  delay  he  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  pursued  the 
track  of  his  cavalry,  to  fall  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whose  force,  together  with  the  Tegeans  and  forty 
thousand  light  troops,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  Athenians  were  out  of  sight, 
separated  from  them  by  some  low  ridges,  the  last 
spur  which  the  mountain  throws  out  into  the  plain. 
Pausanias,  when  he  found  himself  pressed  by  the 
Persian  cavalry,  despatched  a  horseman  to  desire  them 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  or,  if  they  were  unable,  to 
send  their  bowmen.  But  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
Greek  auxiliaries  prevented  them  from  obe3dng  his 
call.    While  Pausanias  was  preparing  to  sustain  the 
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CHAP,  attack  of  the  Persians,  the  soothsayer  was  busy  in 
examining  the  victims.  Their  signs  were  still  adverse^ 
and  the  Spartan  general  ordered  his  men  to  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  holding  their  long  shields  before 
them,  and  in  that  posture  to  wait  till  the  gods  should 
vouchsafe  to  give  the  signal  for  battle.  It  was  long 
delayed.  The  Persians  advanced  within  bowshot, 
and  then  closing  their  wicker  shields,  and  fixing  them 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  breastwork 
before  them,  began  to  ply  the  Spartans  with  their 
arrows.  Not  a  man  stirred ;  many  were  wounded, 
and  among  the  rest  Callicrates,  distinguished  as  the 
most  beautiful  person  in  the  Grecian  army,  died, 
lamenting  only  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  raise  his 
arm  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Bjittierf  In  this  distress  PausaniaB,  turning  toward  the 
quarter  where  the  Plataean  temple  of  Her6  stood, 
implored  aloud  the  aid  of  the  goddess.  The  prayer 
had  no  sooner  been  uttered,  than  the  soothsayer 
announced  that  the  last  sacrifice  showed  favourable 
tokens.  The  next  instant  the  Spartans  sprang  up  and 
advanced  upon  the  Persians.  Their  slight  fence  did 
not  long  resist  the  shock  of  the  Dorian  phalanx,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in  close  combat 
with  unequal  weapons  and  armour.  Their  short 
spears  and  daggers  were  as  ill  fitted  to  make  an  ini- 
p^^sion  on  fhe  Spartan  panoply,  as  their  light 
corslets  to  repel  the  Spartan  lance.  Yet  they  fought 
bravely,  though  without  method  and  order :  they 
rushed  forward,  singly  or  in  irregular  groups,  and 
endeavoured  to  seize  and  break  the  enemy's  lances. 
Mardonius  himself,  with  the  thousand  horse  whom  he 
had  selected  from  the  royal  guards,  was  foremost  in 
the  fight.  He  was  conspicuous  by  his  white  charger, 
as  well  as  by  the  splendour  of  his  arms ;  but  while 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  still  doubtfiil,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  a  Spartan,  named  Aeimnestus, 
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and  his  fall  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  Persians     chap. 

XVI 

immediately  began  to  give  way,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  other  barbarians.  The  rout 
soon  became  general,  and  the  fugitives  made  for  the 
camp  as  their  nearest  and  surest  refuge.  Artabazus 
alone  took  a  different  course.  Discontented  with 
Mardonius,  or  foreboding  the  event,  he  had  lingered 
behind  with  his  division  of  forty  thousand  men.  As 
he  came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  the  flying 
multitude,  and  finding  that  all  was  lost,  took  the  road 
to  Phocis,  with  the  design  of  making  his  way  by 
forced  marches  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Greek  auxili- 
aries of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their 
defeat,  dispersed  for  the  most  part  willingly  and 
without  a  blow;  only  the  Boeotians,  urged  by  the 
Theban  traitors,  maintained  for  some  time  a  sharp 
conflict  with  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  length 
put  to  flight,  leaving  three  hundred  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  and  sought  shelter  behind  the  walls  of 
Thebes.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole  barbarian 
army  threw  itself  into  the  fortified  camp,  barred  the 
gates,  manned  the  towers,  and  the  walls,  and  prepared 
as  well  as  they  could  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  combat  had  lasted  so  short  a  time  that  the 
Greeks  posted  at  Plataea,  though  they  were  at  less 
than  halif  an  hour's  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  battle  hastened  to  the  assistance 
of  their  countrymen,  only  arrived  in  time  to  join  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Persians.  But  the  Megarians  and 
Phliasians,  who,  instead  of  returning  along  the  skirts 
of  the  moimtain,  marched  across  the  plain,  were  per- 
ceived by  the  Theban  cavalry,  which  suddenly  fell 
upon  them,  cut  to  pieces  six  hundred,  and  drove  them 
into  the  hills.  It  now  only  remained  to  complete  the 
victory  by  storming  the  camp,  and  thus  to  deliver 
Greece  at  one  blow  from  the  presence  of  the  barbarians. 
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CHAP.     The  Lacedsemonians  had  followed  close  upon  the  heels 
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of  the  Persians,  and  attempted  to  scale  the  rampart, 
but,  unaccustomed  to  sieges,  they  were  baffled  by  the 
rude  fortifications,  and  by  the  desperate  resistance 
they  encoimtered.  At  length  the  face  of  the  contest 
was  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  who 
hastened  up  as  soon  as  they  had  put  the  Thebans  to 
flight.  Though  their  experience  in  the  attack  of 
fortified  places  was  perhaps  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  Spartans,  they  could  more  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  new  situation.  They  were  the  first  to 
mount  the  wall,  and  forcing  away  the  wooden  defences 
opened  a  breach  by  which  their  allies  poured  in. 
After  this  the  barbarians  lost  all  hope,  courage,  and 
self-possession,  and,  like  sheep  crowded  in  a  narrow 
fold,  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  slaughter. 
The  rage  of  the  Greeks,  inflamed  by  their  recent 
danger,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  their  heroes  who 
had  been  overwhehned  by  the  numbers  which  it  now 
only  cost  them  labour  to  destroy,  could  not  sate  itself 
Destruction  with  blood.  Out  of  the  whole  multitude  only  three 
guns.*  "'  thousand  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  carnage :  not 
therefore  through  either  the  mercy  or  the  weariness  of 
the  victors.  The  treasure  found  in  the  camp  was 
immense :  the  furniture  of  the  tents  glittered  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  vessels  of  the  same  metals  were 
seen  scattered  about  for  ordinary  use,  and  piled  up  in 
waggons.  Xerxes,  when  he  set  out  on  his  hasty 
retreat,  had  left,  it  was  said,  all  the  superfluous  orna- 
ments of  his  equipage  in  the  possession  of  Mardonius. 
Even  the  manger  of  his  horses  was  of  brass,  and 
curiously  wrought.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tegeans,  who  were  the  first  to  enter  through  the 
breach  made  by  the  Athenians,  and  were  permitted 
to  carry  away  this  prize  to  adorn  their  temple  of 
Athen^  Alea.  The  splendid  armour  of  the  slain, 
the  collars  and  bracelets,  with  which  the  Persians  in 
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particular  adorned  their  persons,  were  countless  and  ca 
inestimable.  Pausanias  ordered  the  helots  to  collect 
the  whole  of  the  spoil,  that  gods  and  men  might 
receive  their  due.  Much,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
concealed  by  the  serfs  intrusted  with  this  task,  and 
the  great  wealth  of  several  families  in  Mgina  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  gains  they  had  made,  in 
purchasing  the  embezzled  treasures,  from  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  value,  so  as  even  to  sell  gold 
for  brass,  and  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any 
price.  According  to  a  tradition  which  conveys  in 
another  form  the  same  lesson  that  Xerxes  was  said  to 
have  received  from  Demaratus,  Pausanias,  when  he 
entered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  and  saw  the  rich 
hangings,  the  soft  carpets,  the  couches  and  tables 
shining  with  gold  and  silver,  ordered  the  Persian 
slaves  to  prepare  a  banquet  such  as  they  were  used  to 
set  out  for  their  master.  When  it  was  spread,  he  bad 
his  helots  set  by  its  side  the  simple  fare  of  his  own 
ordinary  meal,  and  then  invited  the  Greek  officers  to 
mark  the  folly  of  the  barbarian,  who,  with  such 
instruments  of  luxury  at  his  command,  had  come  to 
rob  the  Greeks  of  their  scanty  store.  Demaratus 
perhaps  would  have  desired  them  to  observe  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  riches  are  held,  when  they 
are  not  guarded  by  wisdom  and  valour. 

A  portion  of  the  spoil,  nominally  a  tenth,  was  set  Dw»i 
apart  for  the  Delphic  god:  it  was  formed  into  a  ^*** 
golden  tripod,  supported  by  a  three-headed  brazen 
serpent:  an  oflfering  which  outlasted  not  only  the 
temple  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  worship  of 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  but  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  the  power  which  crushed  it.  Another 
portion  adorned  the  national  sanctuary  at  Olympia 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  on  the  base  of  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  cities  which  had 
shared  the  glory  of  the  contest ;    a  third  was  con- 
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CHAP,     secrated  in  a  similar  form  to  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus. 
.  A  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  reserved  to  be  employed 

by  the  Plataeans  in  building  a  temple  of  Athene, 
which  was  adorned  with  pictures,  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  as  retaining  all  their  freshness  in  his  day  after 
a  lapse  of  six  hundred  years.  This  was  undoubtedly 
an  act  of  piety,  and  not,  as  Plutarch  represents  it, 
a  contrivance  for  settling  a  dispute  which  he  says 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  about 
the  palm  of  merit.  The  next  care,  after  paying 
the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gods,  was  to  reward  or 
honour  the  valour  of  those  who  had  fought  and  bled 
in  the  cause.  The  foremost  place  was  assigned  by 
general  consent  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  more  as  a  national  than  a  personal  distinction, 
that  a  magnificent  present  was  selected  for  Pausanias, 
consisting  of  ten  samples  of  every  thing  that  was 
most  valuable  in  the  booty.  The  man  who  was  most 
conspicuous  among  the  Spartans  for  his  dauntless 
and  reckles  bravery,  was  the  Aristodemus  who  since 
the  day  of  ThermopylsB  had  dragged  on  a  dishonoured 
existence,  in  the  hope  of  ending  it  in  some  glorious 
field ;  he  found  what  he  wished  at  Plata^a.  Yet  the 
Spartans  justly  refused  to  award  the  palm  to  him,  and 
looked  rather  at  the  cause  from  which  he  sought 
death,  than  at  the  courage  with  which  he  met  it ;  no 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory,  as  to  those  of  their 
Hohours  other  heroes.  They  raised  three  barrows  over  their 
paid  to  the    ^Q^^ .  Qj^g  £qy  the  officcrs  ^,  among  whom  we  read  the 

name  of  Amompharetus :  the  rest  of  the  Spartans 
were  buried  under  another,  and  the  helots  under  the 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Her.  ix.  85.,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  cjpcrcf 
for  ipttst  which  manifestly  cannot  stand.  But  in  this  case  the  term  Ifxifp  or  «i^  is 
here  employed  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  described  by  Plut  Lye.  1 7. » where 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  words  oZros  6  tip^v  &f>x*'  "^^  ^oreraryfiiymp  iw  rms 
ftdxats,  refer  not,  as  Manso  (  Sparta^  i.  p.  344.)  understood  them,  to  real  battleSf 
but  to  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  If  Ip4y9s  is  the  true  reading,  it  roust  be  sap- 
posed  that  tlfAiv  was  the  name  given  not  to  all  the  youths  past  twenty,  but  only  to 
those  who  commanded  the  rest  This  might  be  a  regular  step  to  rank  in  the  armj. 
But  all  this  is  very  uncertain,  and  there  seems  to  be  less  difficulty  in  the  coixjectare 
Jmrccr. 
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third :  similar  barrows  marked  the  common  graves  in  chap 
-i^hich  the  other  cities  collected  their  slain.  It  was 
not  however  every  city,  of  those  which  earned  a  place 
for  their  names  on  the  pedestal  at  Olympia,  that  could 
lay  claim  to  a  monument  of  this  kind  at  Platsea. 
Many  had  lost  no  lives,  or  only  in  the  skirmishes  that 
preceded  the  decisive  conflict.  Yet,  as  the  absence 
of  their  troops  from  the  battle  was  involuntary,  as  all 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  danger,  in  the  toil,  in  the 
purpose,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  few  to  effect, 
they  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  vanity,  or  false- 
hood, if,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  they  raised  some 
cenotaphs  by  the  side  of  the  sepulchres  of  their  more 
fortunate  allies.  How  dearly  such  honours  were 
prized,  we  see  from  the  example  of  EUs  and  Mantinea. 
They  had  sent  each  a  body  of  troops  to  Platsea,  but 
the  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  till  the  battle  had 
been  fought.  The  Mantineans  bitterly  lamented  their 
misfortune,  and  with  great  justice  reproached  them- 
selves for  their  delay.  To*  make  what  amends  they 
could  for  it,  they  instantly  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Arta- 
bazus,  and  followed  his  traces  as  far  as  Thessaly,  but 
without  effect.  Artabazus  reached  Asia  in  safety, 
though  a  part  of  his  army  perished  by  hunger,  and 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Thracian  tribes  on  the  road.  It 
seems  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  also  fell  upon  his 
allies  in  their  retreat,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  either 
for  this  or  his  former  services  by  the  Athenian 
franchise.^  Artabazus  would  probably  have  had  still 
greater  dangers  to  encounter,  lif  he  had  not  prudently 
suppressed  the  news  of  the  defeat,  and  spread  the 
belief  that  Mardonius  was  on  his  march  to  the  north. 
Both  the  Mantineans  and  the  Eleans  on  their  return 
home  banished  the  general  they  had  sent  on  the  ex- 
pedition, to  whose  tardiness  they  imputed  thefr  dis- 
appointment.    At  a  short  distance  from  the  road  at 

'  DeiDosth.  Aristocr.  p.  687.,  probably  by  a  lapse  of  memory,  names  PenUccaa. 
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the  outlet  of  the  defile  near  Erythr®,  stood  a  monu- 
ment, which,  in  later  times,  was  commonly  believed 
to  cover  the  remains  of  Mardonius.^  It  was  certain 
that  on  the  day  after  the  battle  some  friendly  hands 
had  removed  his  corpse,  and  many  claimed  the  merit 
of  the  service  from  his  son.  An  officious  ^ginetan 
had  urged  Pausanias  to  revenge  the  mutilation  of 
Leonidas,  by  impaling  the  dead  body  of  Mardonius. 
But  Pausanias  rejected  the  barbarous  counsel  with  the 
abhorrence  it  deserved :  victims  enough,  he  said,  had 
fallen,  to  appease  the  shades  of  Leonidas  and  the 
heroes  of  ThermopylaB. 

Thus  was  Greece  completely  and  finally  delivered 
from  her  Persian  invader,  within  a  few  hours  after  she 
had  been  brought  nearer  to  the  verge  of  destruction  than 
ever  before  since  she  became  a  nation.  In  the  two  great 
conflicts  that  preceded  this,  though  ordinary  minds 
might  feel  doubt  and  even  despondency  as  to  the  issue, 
there  were  signs  that  enabled  the  great  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  foresee  almost  with  certainty 
the  triumphs  they  were  to  gain.  And  hence  the  victo- 
ries of  Marathon  and  Salamis  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  At 
PlatsBa  the  result  depended  on  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
operation  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  praise  that 
belongs  to  any  of  the  men  who  filled  the  leading 
stations,  and  contributed  to  decide  the  event  of  the 
struggle.  Whether  Pausanias  committed  any  con- 
siderable faults  as  a  general,  is  a  question  still  more 
open  to  controversy  than  similar  cases  in  modem 
warfare.  But  at  least  it  seems  clear,  that  he  followed, 
and  did  not  direct  or  control,  events,  and  that  he  was 
for  a  time  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  more  by  the  rashness  of  the  enemy,  than  by 
his  own  prudence.     Had  Mardonius  abstained  from  a 

<  Pati5.  ix.  2.  1. 
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general  engagement,  and  confined  himself  to  harassing  chap. 
and  starving  the  Greeks,  as  his  cavahy  enabled  him 
to  do,  the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  brought  to 
an  opposite,  certainly  not  to  a  similar  termination. 
In  the  critical  moment  however  Pausanias  displayed 
the  firmness,  and  if,  as  appears  manifest,  the  sooth- 
sayer was  his  instrument,  the  ability  of  a  commander 
equal  to  the  juncture.  It  is  even  more  doubtful  what 
share  in  the  military  events  may  have  belonged  to 
Aritftides,  whose  name  is  as  rarely  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  it  is  prominent  in  the  description  his  biogra- 
pher gives  of  the  same  occurrences.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  referring  the  extraordinary 
moderation,  good  temper,  and  chastened  ardour,  which 
render  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  so  admirable  in 
the  scenes  before  the  battle,  to  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  Aristides.  But  perhaps  his  magnanimity 
and  the  Spartan  conunander's  presence  of  mind,  were 
not  more  necessary  for  the  final  success,  than  the 
sanguine  temperament  of  Mardonius  and  the  perverse 
pride  of  Amompharetus. 

Before  the  army  broke  up  firom  the  field  of  victory,* 
the  commanders,  among  whom  we  may  believe  with 
Plutarch  that  Aristides  was  foremost,  took  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  temper,  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  union  among  the  allies,  and  for  directing 
their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle  they  erected  an  altar  to 
the  father  of  the  gods  under  the  title  of  the  Deliverer  ^ ; 
but  before  they  offered  the  first  sacrifice  on  it,  they  were 
directed  to  extinguish  all  the  fires  in  the  country,  as 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  light 
them  anew  from  the  national  hearth  at  Delphi.  A 
Platasan  named  Euchidas  ran  from  the  camp  to  Delphi, 
a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  returned  the 
same  day  with  the  sacred  fire,  but  had  scarcely  deli- 
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CHAP,     vered  it  before  he  dropped  down  dead.  He  was  buried 
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within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Artemis  Euclea,  and  an 
incription  recorded  his  feat.^  After  this  an  assembty 
was  held  in  which,  on  the  motion  of  Aristides,  it  was 
decreed  that  deputies  should  be  sent  from  all  the  states 
of  Greece  every  year  to  Plataea,  for  the  purpose  of 
political  consultations,  as  well  as  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  with  sacred  rites*;  and  that  every 
J^  ^^^  fifth  year,  a  festival,  to  be  called  the  feast  of  Liberty  ^ 
should  be  solemnised  at  Plataea.  The  allies  were  to 
keep  up  an  army  of  10,000  men  at  arms,  and  1000 
cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  100  galleys,  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  barbarians.  The  Platseans  were  de- 
clared sacred  and  inviolable,  so  long  as  they  oflered 
the  sacrifices  which  were  now  instituted  on  behalf  of 
Greece.  They  in  return  undertook  to  honour  the  de- 
fenders of  Greece  who  were  buried  in  their  land  with 
yearly  ceremonies,  which  were  still  observed  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  who  has  left  a  minute  description  of 
them.  A  martial  procession  marched  at  break  of  day 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  the  midst  of  the 
*city,  followed  by  waggons  full  of  mjrrtle  boughs  and 
chaplets,  by  the  victim,  a  black  bull,  and  by  free 
youths  —  no  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion  —  bearing  the  vessels  which  contained  the 
libations  for  the  dead.  Last  of  all  the  archon,  who 
was  not  allowed  at  any  other  time  during  his  year  of 
office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  but  white 
apparel,  now,  in  a  purple  tunic  and  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  bore  an  urn  kept  for  this  solemnity  in  the 
public  archives.  When  the  procession  reached  the 
burial  ground,  he  first  washed  and  anointed  the  tomb- 
stones, and  then  sacrificed  the  victim  \  and  poured  a 

*  E^x^Sof  nvMfSff  l^pd^as  likBt  rf S*  m{>$iitupop.    Plat  Arist  20. 

"  np6ltov?ioi  icol  ^twpoL  *  *E\tv$4puu 

^  It  is  a  little  strange  that  Plutarch,  vho  gives  so  detailed  a  description  of  this 

ceremony,  should  have  omitted  one  of  the  very  few  features  which  Thucydides  (ill. 

£8.)  expressly  notices  —  the  dresses  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings.    If; 
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libation,  and,  after  having  prayed  to  the  gods  of  the     chap. 
lower  world,  solemnly  invited  the  brave  men  who  had 
faUen  in  defence  of  their  country  to  share  the  banquet 
which  her  gratitude  had  provided  for  them.    So  little 
could  the  Greeks  be  in  the  midst  of  their  greatness. 

No  enemy  now  remained  in  the  field  to  call  for  the  runwunent 
further  stay  of  the  allies  in  Bceotia ;  but  the  honour  of  buM. 
Greece  required  that  they  should  not  withdraw  before 
they  had  punished  the  Thebans,  who  had  not  merely 
submitted  to  the  barbarian,  but  had  zealously  lent  their 
aid  to  enslave  their  country.  According  to  the  strict 
construction  of  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  the  year 
before  at  the  Isthmus,  the  oflFending  city  should  have 
been  compelled  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  it  possessed  to 
the  Delphic  god.  It  was  known  however  that  it  had 
been  forced  into  the  part  it  acted  by  the  power  of  a 
small  faction,  seconded  by  the  arms  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  was  a  reluctant  instrument  in  their  hands. 
Justice  and  prudence  therefore  precribed,  that  the  ven- 
geance should  fall  on  the  guilty  few.  Ten  days  after 
the  battle  the  allied  army  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  traitors, 
and  especially  of  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus.  Their 
influence  however  was  still  great  enough  to  prevail  on 
their  fellow-citizens  to  resist  the  demand,  and  to  sustain 
a  siege,  though  the  confederates  had  declared  their  pur- 
pose never  to  retire  till  they  had  extorted  compliance. 
For  twenty  days  they  blockaded  the  town,  and  ravaged 
its  territory.  Then  the  party  which  had  brought  this 
evil  upon  Thebes,  either  perceiving  that  they  could  no 
longer  hold  out,  or  hoping  to  elude  punishment,  con- 
sented to  be  delivered  up.  Attaginus  however  made  his 
escape ;  his  children  and  his  adherents  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  Pausanias  spared  and  dis- 
according to  Dr.  Amold*t  yery  probable  ooi^iecture,  they  were  consumed,  we  may 
■appose  that  they  nued  to  be  heaped  on  the  pile  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  at  which 
the  victim  was  sacrificed.  Perhaps  in  Piutftfch*8  time  poverty  had  induced  the 
FlatBans  to^drop  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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CHAP,     missed  the  family  of  the  offender,  which  had  not  shared 
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his  guilt.  His  accomplices  had  expected  to  be  brought 
to  a  regular  trial  before  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
army,  and  had  relied  on  the  power  of  gold  to  secure  t 
majority  among  their  judges.     But  Pausanias,  fore- 
seeing this  danger,  frustrated  their  hopes  by  an  arbi- 
trary step,  the  first   indication  that  appears  of  his 
imperious  character :   he  dismissed  the  forces  of  his 
allies,  and  carried  his  prisoners  to  Corinth,  where  he 
put  them  to  death,  it  seems,  without  any  form  of 
trial. 
^"^remmu       Qu  the  Same  day  that  the  victory  at  Platasa  put  an 
Greek  fleet  end  to  the  Undertakings  of  the  Persians  for  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  they  suffered  the  first  signal  blow 
that  the  Greeks  struck  at  their  power  on  their  owb 
continent.      The  fleet  under  Leotychides  was  still 
stationed  at  Delos,   watching  from  a  distance  the 
movements    of  the  Persian  fleet,   but  much  more 
anxious  about  the  proceedings  of  the  two  armies, 
which  were  known  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous 
struggle.     During  this  interval  of  suspense  three  en- 
voys arrived  to  lay  before  Leotychides  the  wishes  of  a 
strong  party  in  Samos,  who  were  desirous  of  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  Persia,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of 
their  tyrant  Theomestor,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
the  zeal  and  courage  he  had  shown  in  the  service  of  the 
invaders  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  with  the  supreme 
power  in  his  native  country.     The  chief  spokesman 
among  the  Samians  was  Hegesistratus,  a  man  of  ready 
eloquence,  who  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Spartan 
king  that  he  had  only  to  show  himself  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  to  excite  the  lonians  to  a  general  insurrection ; 
that  the  Persians  either  would  not  wait  for  his  ap- 
proach, or  would  fall  a  rich  and  easy  prey  to  his  arms ; 
finally  he  said  that  himself  and  his  colleagues  were 
willing  to  abide  the  event  of  the  enterprise,  as  hos- 
tages, on  board  the  allied  fleet. 
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It  was  only  some  weeks  before,  that  Leotychides,  as 
2  have  seen,  had  received  and  rqected  a  sunilar  pro- 
«al  from  Chios,  which  like  this  was  nmde  by  a  few 
dividuals  who  professed  to  represent  the  wishes  of. 
e  whole  nation,  but  who  might  be  suspected  of  being 
inded  by  their  private  passions  and  interests.  Yet 
)w  the  Spartan  king  was  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to 
e  call.  His  former  doubts  and  fears  had  probably  in 
great  degree  subsided  during  his  stay  at  Delos.  He 
ay  in  that  interval  have  gained  more  information  as 
the  spirit  prevailing  in  Ionia,  and  the  strength  of 
e  Persians ;  a  new  summons  fix)m  another  quarter 
SIS  in  itself  an  argument  that  both  were  grounded  on 
reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  he  had  beside  been 
ng  enough  in  the  same  station  to  grow  tired  of  in- 
tion.  Whatever  was  his  motive,  he  did  not  long 
sist  the  suit  of  the  Samians,  and  in  his  present  mood 
e  name  of  Hegesistratus  {leader  of  armies)  struck 
m  as  so  happy  an  omen,  that  he  affected  to  ground 
s  compliance  upon  it,  and  when  the  other  envoys 
turned  home  he  kept  Hegesistratus  with  him.  The 
crifices  too,  conducted  by  a  soothsayer  who  claimed 
hereditary  gift  of  divination,  seconded  the  inclina- 
yn  of  the  commander.  Thus  encouraged  he  set  sail 
r  Samos. 

On  arriving  there  he  found  one  part  of  the  prediction 
'  the  envoys  fulfilled.  The  Persian  admirals  did  not 
(nture  to  meet  him  on  the  sea,  and  at  his  approach 
nt  away  the  Phoenician  squadron,  and  with  the  re- 
ainder  of  the  fleet  sailed  across  to  the  main  land,  to 
ek  the  protection  of  the  land  force,  which  was  sta- 
ined, under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  on  the  coast, 
.  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  end  in  the  promontory 
*  Mycalfe,  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Samos. 
his  army  was  sixty  thousand  strong ;  it  had  been  left 
r  Xerxes,  when  he  began  his  expedition,  for  the 
curity  of  Ionia ;  he  himself  was  still  at  Sardis.  The 
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CHAP,  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
^""^  mountain,  and  inclosed  within  a  waU  hastily  con- 
structed of  stones  and  timber.  The  army  was  posted 
on  the  shore  in  front  of  it.  The  Greeks  were  at  first 
confounded  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the 
new  position  he  had  taken,  and  debated  for  a  time 
whether  they  should  return  to  Delos  or  make  for  the 
Leotychidef  Hellespont.  At  length  however  they  resolved  not  to 
at  Mycaw.    ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  unexpcctcd  obstacle,  but  to  cross  over 

to  Mycal^,  and  offer  battle.  When  they  came  near 
the  shore,  Leotychides  repeated  the  stratagem  which 
Themistocles  had  used  on  the  retreat  frt>m  Artemisium 
for  a  similar  purpose.  When  his  galley  was  within 
hearing  of  the  Persian  troops,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  voice  of  a  herald  to  the  lonians,  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  in  the  approaching  battle 
to  remember  first  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
next  the  watchword  which  he  gave  them.  All  who 
heard  him  he  desired  to  convey  the  same  summons  to 
the  absent.  This  contrivance  succeeded  in  the  prin- 
cipal object:  the  Persians  believed  that  a  plan  of 
desertion  and  revolt  had  been  already  formed  among 
the  lonians,  to  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  and  that  they  had  just  received 
the  signal.  When  therefore  Leotychides,  finding  that 
the  enemy  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment at  sea,  landed  his  men  to  attack  them  on  the 
shore,  they  disarmed  the  Samians,  who  were  most 
strongly  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  removed  the 
Milesians  from  the  camp,  under  the  pretext  of  posting 
them  on  the  top  of  Mycalfe  to  guard  the  passes.  The 
Persians  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
behind  the  breastwork,  which,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  they  formed  with  their  serried  shields. 
As  the  Greeks  approached,  a  herald^s  staff  was  found 
lying  on  the  beach.  Whether  it  had  been  purposely 
placed  there,  whether  it  suggested  or  only  appeared  to 
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confirm  a  rumour  for  which  all  minds  were  ripe,  must     chap. 
be  left  to  conjecture.     But  at  this  critical  moment  a  . 

report  flew  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  that  their 
countrymen  had  gained  a  victory  over  Mardonius  in 
B(Botia.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  such  a 
rumour,  whether  it  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent or  design ;  that  it  should  afterward  have  been 
found  to  coincide  with  the  truth,  is  one  of  those  mar- 
vels which  would  be  intolerable  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive, and  yet  now  and  then  occur  in  the  real  course 
of  events.  Being  believed  however  without  any  rea- 
son, it  was  much  more  efficacious  in  raising  the  con- 
fidence and  courage  of  the  Greeks,  than  if  it  had  been 
transmitted  through  any  ordinary  channel  on  the 
strongest  evidence.  For  now  the  favour  of  the  gods 
seemed  visible  not  only  in  the  substance  but  in  the 
manner  o^  the  tidings.  Cheered  with  the  assurance 
that  Greece  was  already  delivered,  they  advanced  to 
combat,  not  any  longer  for  safety  and  a  home,  but  for 
the  mastery  of  the  islands  and  the  Hellespont. 

The  Athenians  who  occupied  one  wing,  with  the  J^^' 
troops  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Troezen,  which  were 
drawn  up  next  to  them,  composing  about  half  of  the 
army,  having  only  even  ground  between  them  and 
the  enemy,  came  up  first,  and  immediately  began  the 
attack,  certain  of  victory,  and  only  eager  that  it  should 
be  entirely  their  own.  The  Spartans  in  the  other  wing, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forces,  were  parted  fix)m  the  scene 
of  action  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  by  a  spur  of  the 
mountain,  which  compelled  them  to  make  a  longer 
circuit  and  retarded  their  march.  Before  they  had 
arrived,  the  Athenian  wing  had  forced  the  slight 
Imrrier  on  which  the  Persians  chiefly  relied  for  pro- 
tection, and  at  length  drove  their  antagonists,  and 
probably  a  still  greater  number  who  were  never  en- 
gaged, to  take  refuge  in  the  inclosure  that  contained 
their  ships.     They  themselves  entered  with  the  ftigi- 
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CHAP,  tives,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  barbarians,  without 
^^^  any  attempt  at  further  resistance,  betook  themselves 
to  the  passes  of  the  mountains  which  were  guarded 
by  the  Milesians.  The  Persians  however,  on  reaching 
the  camp,  made  a  stand  against  their  pursuers,  as 
they  came  in  small  bodies,  and  maintained  the  contest 
even  after  the  loss  of  their  general  Tigranes  and  of 
one  of  the  admirals.  The  arrival  of  the  Spartans 
decided  the  conflict,  and  put  them  to  a  total  rout.  In 
the  mean  while  the  disarmed  Samians,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  battle  begin  to  turn,  had  lent  all  the  assist- 
ance they  could  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  lonians 
soon  followed  their  example,  and  fell  upon  the  Pe^ 
sians.  Even  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  carnage 
into  the  mountain  a  part  were  betrayed  by  the  Mile- 
sians, who,  instead  of  guiding  them  to  the  summit, 
led  them  into  tracks  which  brought  them  upon  the 
enemy,  and  themselves  joined  in  destroying  them. 
Only  a  small  remnant  gained  the  heights  in  safety, 
where  they  remained  till  the  Greeks  had  retired,  and 
then  made  for  Sardis.  The  Greeks,  after  having  col- 
lected the  booty,  and  burnt  the  ships  and  the  palisade, 
returned  to  Samos. 

Here  they  held  a  council  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  lonians,  if  they  should  be 
induced  to  engage  in  a  general  revolt.  As  long  as  a 
Greek  fleet  commanded  the  iEgean,  the  islanders  were 
safe ;  but  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent  could  not 
be  permanently  secured  against  the  power  of  Persia, 
without  the  constant  presence  of  a  Greek  force.  The 
Peloponnesian  commanders  therefore  proposed,  that 
the  lonians  who  prized  independence  above  every 
other  good,  should  quit  their  country,  and  that  the 
Greeks  who  had  taken  part  Avith  the  barbarian  should 
be  compelled  to  resign  their  maritime  regions  to  them. 
But  the  Athenians  vehemently  opposed  this  project, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  inter- 
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fere  in  the  management  of  their  colonies.  Their  allies  chap. 
readily  dropped  the  scheme,  which  perhaps  they  had  ,  ^^^ 
scarcely  meditated  in  earnest,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  continental  lonians  should  be  left  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  the  Persians,  but  that  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Samos,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  ^gean 
should  be  solemnly  admitted  into  the  Greek  con- 
federacy, and  should  bind  themselves  never  to  aban- 
don it.  When  this  question  had  been  settled,  the 
fleet  steered  its  course  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the 
bridges  were  supposed  to  be  still  standing.  When  it 
was  found  that  they  were  already  removed,  Leoty- 
chides  and  the  Peloponnesians,  conceiving  that  every 
object  of  their  expedition  had  been  attained,  proposed 
to  sail  away  home;  Xanthippus  and  the  Athenians 
wished  to  remain,  and  make  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Miltiades  in  the  Chersonesus. 
This  was  a  conquest  in  which  their  allies  took  no 
interest,  and  they  left  the  Athenians  to  accomplish  it 
as  they  could  by  themselves. 

Xanthippus  immediately  laid  siege  to  Sestus,  the  siege  of 
strongest  place  of  the  whole  peninsula,  where  many 
Persians  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  on  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  had  sought  refuge. 
The  governor,  a  Persian  named  Artayctes,  had  abused 
his  power,  which  extended  over  the  whole  Chersonesus, 
by  wanton  acts  of  tyrannical  insolence.  One  above  all 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Greeks  under  his 
government.  The  town  of  Elseus  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Chersonesus  boasted  of  possessing  the 
grave  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  Hector,  as  he  leaped,  the  first  of  all  the  host 
of  Agamemnon,  on  the  Trojan  shore.  He  was 
honoured  at  Elaeus  with  a  tract  of  consecrated 
ground,  and  a  temple  which  had  been  gradually 
enriched  with  costly  offerings.  Its  wealth  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  Artayctes,  and  when  Xerxes  passed 
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CHAP,    through   Sestus  on  his  inarch   toward  Greece,  he 
prayed  the  king  to  grant  him  the  house  of  a  Greek 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions,  and,  having  met  with 
the  death  he  deserved,  was  buried  in  the  neighbou^ 
hood.     Xerxes,  not  suspecting  what  he  was  giving 
away,  granted  the  suit.     Artayctes  not  only  spoiled 
the  temple  of  its  treasures,  but  ploughed  and  sowed 
the  sacred  inclosure,  and  even  studiously  profaned  the 
sanctuary,  by  selecting  it  for  the  scene  of  his  grossest 
debauchery.    He  was  now  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  before  he  had  made  any  prepar- 
ations for  sustaining  a  siege,  which  he  had  so  little 
reason  to  expect.      The  fortifications  indeed  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers ;   and  as  the  autumn  was  advancing  they 
began  to  grow  impatient  of  their  lengthened  absence 
from  home,  and  importuned  their  commanders  to  lead 
them  back  to  Attica.     But  Xanthippus  and  his  col- 
leagues refused  to  abandon  the  undertaking  without 
orders,  and  the  blockade  was  continued  throughout 
the  winter ;  the  stores  of  the  besieged  were  the  sooner 
exhausted,  as  their  numbers  had  received  an  extra- 
ordinary addition ;  and  when  the  spring  came,  famine 
began  to  make  ravages  among  them:   the  scarcity 
became  such  that  they  were  driven  to  boil  and  eat 
the  leathern  stays  of  their  bedding.    In  this  extremity 
Artayctes  and  another  Persian  of  high  rank  named 
(Eobazus,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen, 
attempted  to  make  their  escape,  and  they  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  Athenian  lines  in  the  night- 
time.    The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  their  flight  was 
discovered,  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  town  opened 
their  gates  to  the  besiegers.    The  fugitives  were  closely 
pursued.     (Eobazus  however,  who  had  left  the  city 
soonest,  found  his  way  out  of  the  Chersonesus ;  but 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wild  Absinthians, 
who  sacrificed  him  to  one  of  their  gods.     Artayctes 
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was  doomed  to  perhaps  a  still  more  cruel  fate.  He  chap. 
was  overtaken  with  his  son,  and  brought  to  Xanthip-  ^^^' 
pus;  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  mercy;  but  he 
attempted  to  purchase  his  life.  He  offered  a  hundred 
talents  as  amends  to  the  hero  for  his  sacrilege,  and 
two  hundred  more  as  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son 
to  the  Athenians.  But  the  people  of  Elseus  would 
accept  no  atonement  but  the  last  punishment  of  the 
offender,  and  Xanthippus  abandoned  him  to  their 
vengeance.  It  was  inflicted  in  a  form  borrowed  from 
Persian  manners:  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his 
son  was  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes.  After  this 
conquest  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  away  home,  carry- 
ing with  it,  among  other  treasures,  the  remains  of  the 
cables  that  had  been  employed  in  the  bridges,  the 
chains  of  the  now  delivered  Hellespont,  to  be  dedicated 
in  the  temples  of  the  Attic  gods. 

When  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  country  they 
found  a  wasted  land,  and  a  city  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  houses  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  principal  Persians,  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  pub- 
lic coffers  were  drained  by  the  war,  and  though  the 
spoil  may  have  enriched  some  individuals,  that  part 
of  it  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  state  was  mostly 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  Thus  Athens  might  seem 
to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty  and  weak- 
ness. But  in  reality  her  strength  had  never  before 
been  so  great,  and  time  only  was  wanting  first  to  call 
it  into  action,  and  then  to  clothe  it  with  beauty  and 
splendour.  In  the  drama  in  which  -Sschylus,  a  few 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  revived  the  image  of 
that  glorious  day,  the  mother  of  Xerxes,  on  hearing 
of  her  son*s  defeat,  asks  whether  Athens  has  not  been 
laid  'waste  ?  We  can  understand,  but  an  Athenian 
audience  alone  could  feel  the  force  of  the  messenger's 
reply:  While  the  men  remain^  it  has  an  impregnable 
rampart.     The  Athenians  had  proved  how  well  they 
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CHAP,     imderstoody  that  their  dty  was  made  for  ^bem^  nd 
^  ^^^  .  they  for  the  city ;  and  having  twice  swrifieed  it  to 
Hberty,  they  were  now  about  to  akow  what  Eberty 
could  make  of  it. 

The  restoration  of  the  private  dwellings  was  left  to 
their  owners ;  they  were  rebuilt,  as  Rome  after  its  de* 
struction,  without  any  uniform  or  r^ular  design^  and 
upon  a  scale  more  suitable  to  the  indigent  ecmditm 
of  the  citizens,  than  to  the  future  greatness  of  the 
state.  Almost  all  were  small  and  mean,  and  over- 
hung and  encumbered  the  narrow  crooked  streets 
with  unsightly  projections,  which  soon  becaxne  so 
inconvenient  that^  at  the  instance  of  Theniistocles 
and  Aristides,  the  Areopagus  exercised  its  authority, 
in  removing  or  limiting  them.^  But  the  dty  never 
outgrew  these  defects  in  its  ori^al  construction^  and 
aft;er  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  all  the 
changes  effected  during  that  period  by  the  progress 
of  luxury,  a  stranger  who  entered  it  for  the  first  time 
was  ready  to  doubt  whether  what  he  saw  could  be 
Athens.^  The  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  temples  was 
Fortuu»-  reserved  for  another  season.  The  thoughts  of  Tbe- 
Atheni.  mistoclcs  and  Aristides  were  engaged  by  a  more 
urgent  care  :  that  of  providing  for  the  immediate 
security  and  the  permanent  strength  of  the  city.  Only 
a  few  fragments  of  the  wall  had  been  left  standing. 
It  was  necessary  to  replace  it ;  and  the  widening 
prospects  and  towering  hopes  of  Athens  demanded 
that  the  new  wall  should  inclose  a  larger  compass. 
In  the  mean  while  however  the  allies  of  Athens  were 
viewing  her  situation,  and  watching  her  steps  vrith 
feelings,  which  the  recent  deliverance  ought  to  have 
suppressed,  but  which  unhappily  it  only  served  to 
excite.  They  considered  not  what  she  had  suffered 
in  the  common  cause,  but  what  she  had  done ;  and 

*  Heracl.  Pont  1.  »  Dicaearchus  Bios  'EA. 
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[hiSj  instead  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  awakened  chap. 
their  jealousy  and  their  fears,  Hei:  maritime  rivals, 
^gina  and  Corinth,  were  perhaps  the  first  to  take 
uhe  alarm ;  and  Sparta  was  easily  persuaded  to  seize 
Jie  favourable  opportunity  of  checking  tl^e  growth  of 
i  power  which  might  soon  becoijae  formida;ble  to  her- 
jelf.  Before  therefore  the  n^w  fortification  was  begun, 
spartan  envoys  ca.me  to  Athens  with  a  message  that 
mounded  like  the  language  of  friendship.  Instead 
?/  ramng  new  woilsy  which  might  hereafter^  as  Thebes 
had  already  done^  serve  to  shelter  the  barbarians  in  a 
^esh  invasion^  the  Athenians  would  do  better  if  they 
ained  the  Spartans  in  throwing  down  all  that  were 
iiiU  landing  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Peloponnesus 
jDovld  always  afford  a  sufficient  refuge^  and  a  place 
}f  arms  for  the  united  forces  cf  Greece  to  assemble 
n.  TPoBt  Sparta  should  wish  to  see  the  peninsula 
3ecome  ^he  sole  fortress  of  Greece,  was  perfectly 
latural;  for  as  the  fortress  would  command  the 
X)untry,  so  Laconia  would  be  the  citadel  that  com- 
nanded  the  fortress.  This  however  was  not  the  state 
)f  things  for  which  Athena  had  been  spending  her 
}lood  and  treasure.  She  was  at  no  loss  for  an  an* 
iwer ;  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  words.  It  was  clear 
hat  men  who  did  not  blush  to  spread  so  thin  a  veil 
)ver  their  unjust  designs,  would  not  scruple  to  accom- 
plish them  by  open  force,  and  since  the  Athenians 
«rere  not  yet  able  to  resbt  viole^ce,  prudence  required 
;hat  they  should  elude  it.  The  occasion  was  espe-  stratagem 
jially  suited  to  the  genius  of  Themistocles,  and  he  ~ 
mdertook  the  task  of  defeating  the  Spartans  with 
iheir  own  weapons.  By  his  advice  their  envoys  were 
iismissed,  with  a  promise  that  an  embassy  should 
forthwith  be  sent  to  treat  on  their  proposal  at  Sparta. 
He  himself  immediately  set  out  on  this  mission ;  but 
[le  directed  that  the  colleagues  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed to   share  it  with  him,   should  delay  their 
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CHAP,     departure,  till  the  walls  had  been  raised  to  such  a 
height  as  would  sustain  an  attack  ;  that  for  this  pur- 
pose every  Athenian  capable  of  labour,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  should  lend  a  hand  to  the 
work ;  and  that  no  building,  public  or  private,  sacred 
or  profane,  that  could  supply  materials,  should  be 
spared.     This  was  done:  all  the  citizens,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  took  their  parts  in  the  task, 
and  pushed  it  forward  with  restless  activity :  houses, 
temples,  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  were  the  quar- 
ries from  which  they  drew.     In  the  mean  while  The- 
mistocles  arrived  at  Sparta ;  but  as  he  did  not  ask  for 
an  audience,  or  take  any  steps  toward  opening  his 
commission,  the  ephors    inquired  the  cause  of  his 
delay.     He  was  waiting^  he  said,  for  his  coUeagws 
whom    he  had    left   behind  to   despatch   some    very 
urgent  business^  but  whom  he  expected  daUj/j  and  had 
hoped    to    have    seen   before.      The    Spartans   were 
satisfied  with  this  excuse,  till  tidings  reached  them 
from  various  quarters  that  the  walls,  the  subject  of 
the  negotiation,  had  been  begun,  and  were  rapidly 
rising.     They  could  scarcely  doubt  the  report ;  yet 
it  was  no  more  than  hearsay ;  and  Themistocles,  the 
man  whom  they  had  so  lately  covered  with  honours, 
begged  them  to  suspend  their  belief,  till  they  had 
ascertained  the  truth  by  the  eyes  of  some  of  their 
own  citizens.     They  accordingly  sent  some  of  their 
gravest  and  most  trustworthy  men  to  Athens ;  and 
Themistocles  at  the  same  time  by  a  secret  message 
bad  the  Athenians  detain  them  \vith  as  little  show  of 
violence  as  possible,  till  he  and  his   colleagues  re- 
turned.    For  he  had  been  already  joined  by  Aristides 
and  another  ambassador,  who  announced  to  him  that 
the  walls  were  high  enough  to  stand  a  siege.     It  was 
now  time  to  drop  the  mask,  and  to  let  the  Spartans 
hear  the  voice  of  truth.     At  his  next  audience  The- 
mistocles, after  informing  them  that  the  fortification 
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of  Athens  was  advanced  too  far  to  be  stopped,  ad-  chap. 
dressed  them  with  a  wholesome  admonition:  When  *^ 
thof  and  their  allies  sent  ambassadors  again  to  Athens^ 
to  deal  with  the  Athenians  as  vnth  reasonable  men^ 
who  covld  discern  what  belonged  to  their  own  safety^ 
and  what  to  the  general  interests  of  Greece.  They 
had  not  needed  the  counsels  of  Sparta^  when  they  left 
their  city^  and  committed  themselves  to  their  shipsj  and 
they  thought  they  might  now  trust  their  own  judgment  in 
rebuilding  their  walls.  Even  for  the  common  weal  it 
was  desirable  that  Athens  should  have  a  free  voice  in 
the  councils  of  Greece ;  but  with  such  a  voice  she  could 
yrdy  speak  so  long  as  she  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with 
her  allies.  The  Spartans  possessed  the  art  of  keeping 
their  countenance  in  perfection ;  they  dissembled  their 
irexation,  and  only  expressed  their  regret,  that  what 
bad  been  meant  merely  as  a  friendly  suggestion, 
should  have  been  construed  as  a  serious  design  of 
jncroaching  on  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  do  as 
ihey  would  in  their  own  territory.  So  the  envoys  on 
X)th  sides  returned  home  without  any  further  com- 
plaints or  reproaches  ;  the  city  walls  were  quietly 
completed ;  but  in  their  irregular  structure  they  ex- 
libited  a  lasting  monument  of  the  clashing  interests 
ind  jarring  passions,  by  which  their  ill-assorted  parts 
lad  been  brought  together,  at  the  expense  of  much 
hat  was  dear,  beautiful,  and  sacred. 

When  this  necessary  labour  was  finished,  Themis-  ^oroflci. 
ocles  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  prosecution  of  a  still  »U8. 
^ater  work,  which  was  to  determine  the  character 
tnd  prospects  of  Athens,  and  was  the  last  step  to  the 
object  which  had  been  the  mark  of  his  whole  political 
areer.  He  had  long  seen,  and  it  was  now  clearer 
han  ever,  that  the  days  had  past  by  when  Athens, 
afe  in  unenvied  obscurity,  might  content  herself  with 
ultivating  and  protecting  her  little  territory.  Hence- 
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CHAP.  for¥ra.rd  to  be  secure  she  must  be  powerful ;  cfh  land 
^^'  nature  had  confined  her  within  narrow  limits;  but 
while  she  was  thus  forced  toward  the  sea  she  was 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  becoming  mistress 
of  it  To  establish  this  dbminion  was  the  final  aim 
of  the  policy  of  Themistodes.  He  had  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  it  in  the  navy  which  raised  Athens  at 
once  above  all  her  maritime  neighbours ;  but  the  en- 
larged navy  required  the  protection  of  a  spacious  iand 
fortified  port.  In  the  times  when  Athens  made  war 
with  Megara  for  Salamis,  and  borrowed  succours  from 
Corinth  against  the  superior  force  of  JEgina,  she  was 
content  with  Phalerum,  the  easternmost  and  smallest 
of  the  three  harbours  which  lay  nearest  to  the  city. 
The  largest  basin,  which  contained  three  distinct 
ports  capable  of  being  closed  by  separate  bars,  and  all 
opening  into  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  had  hitherto 
been  neglected  by  the  state,  though  Piraeus,  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  was  an  ancient  deme.  The 
plan  of  Themistocles  was  to  fortify  the  three  ports 
Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Piraeus,  by  a  double  range 
of  walls :  one  on  the  land  side  inclosing  space  for  a 
considerable  city,  the  other  following  the  windings  of 
the  rocky  shore  between  the  mouth  of  Phalerum  and 
that  of  Piraeus,  so  as  to  take  in  the  peninsula  of 
Munychia,  by  which  Piraeus  is  sheltered  from  the 
east.  Already  in  his  archonship^  he  had  persuaded 
the  people  to  begin  this  vast  undertaking  on  a  scale 
which  should  deter  all  hostile  assaults.^  The  wall  had 
been  carried  to  half  its  intended  height :  it  was  of  a 
breadth  which  allowed  two  waggons  to  pass  each 
other,  and  this  space  was  entirely  filled  with  hewn 
stones  exactly  fitted  together  within,  and  Consoli- 
dated on  the  outside  by  iron  cramps  and  molten  lead. 

'  On  the  date  of  the  archonship  of  Themistocles  see  Appendix  Y. 
*  On  a  ridiculous  story  related  byDiodorus  (zi.  41—43.),  about  the  precautions 
taken  by  Themistocles  in  setting  about  this  undertaking,  see  Appendix  Y. 
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The  invasions  first  of  Darius  and  then  of  Xerxes  had  chap. 
interrupted  the  labour,  but  had  not  destroj^d  the  ,  ^^^' 
work ;  it  was  now  carried  on  with  fresh  ardour :  the 
walls  Tose  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  ^ :  Piraeus  was 
converted  into  an  entirely  new  town,  which  was  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  a  deme,  but  as  the  lower 
part  of  Athens.  Themistocles  —  if,  as  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  he  filled  up  the  space  which  he  in- 
closed ^  —  engaged  Hippodamus  a  Milesian  architect, 
the  first  among  tlie  ancients  who  invented  designs 
for  new  cities,  and  a  theory  of  the  best  form  of 
government,  to  trace  the  plan.  The  same  artist  is 
said  to  have  designed  some  streets  in  the  city.;  but  in 
general  the  regularity  and  sjonmetry  of  the  port 
must  have  formed  a  contrast  with  the  upper  town 
very  unfavourable  to  the  'latter.  The  new  quarter 
was  adorned  with  numerous  temples,  a  theatre,  and  a 
marketplace,  in  a  word^  with  all  that  'Grecian  life 
required  for  use  and  pleasure ;  it  drew  into  it  all 
whose  occupations  connected  them  with  the  sea,  espe- 
cially the  foreigners  who  came  to  exercise  their  arts 
or  trades  at  Athens,  dt  was  the  great  aim  of  Themis- 
tocles to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  toward 
Piraeus,  as  their  surest  stronghold,  and  their  natural 
refuge  in  danger ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  though 
on  evidence  which  does  not  seem  conclusive,  that  he 
made  a  change  in  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx,  so  that  the 
speaker  might  have  the  sea  and  Piraeus  in  view.* 


*  Thtt  Is,  if  we  nuiy  infer  the  original  height  from  that  to  which  Vbtj  appear 
to  Yucre  been  carried  when  restored  by  Conon.    Appian.  Mithrid.  30. 

*  Miiller,  ArckHoloffie  der  Kuiutt  §  111.  and  De  Munimeniis  Aihenanmt  p.  1 1., 
eipiwica  his  belief  that  Hippodamus,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  drew  the  plan  of 
Khodet,  was  employed  by  Pericles  in  the  building  of  Pirsus,  and  that  Themistocles 
did  not  design  it  for  a  town,  but  only  fbr  a  place  of  reflige  In  time  of  war. 

*  8o  Cd.  Leake,  Topography  of  Atkom,  p.  42.  But  this  is  only  a  doubtful  in- 
ference fh)m  a  pa9sage  in  which  Plutarch  (Them.  19.)  describes  the  contrast 
between  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  and  that  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  the  old  bema  was  made  &rrc  &wo€\hrtiv  wphs  r^ 
biXoffCQM,  that  it  was  so  placed  for  that  purpose.  It  might  have  been  in  that 
poaitioa  before  the  time  of  Themistocles.     On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  may  be 
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CHAP.         Thus  Athens  was  armed  at  all  points  for  the  station 

XVI  •  • 

.  to  which  Themistocles  had  taught  her  to  aspire ;  but 
it  was  still  filled  by  a  jealous  rival,  who  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  resign  without  a   struggle. 
Now  however  fortune  came  to  her  aid,  and  finished 
the  work  which  industry  and  prudence  had  begun. 
In  the  year  following  the  fall  of  Sestus  (b.  c.  477)  the 
allied  fleet  again  put  to  sea ;  its  entire  force  is  not 
recorded  ;    but   the  Peloponnesian    states   equipped 
twenty  ships ;  Athens  thirty,  which  were  commanded 
by  Aristides  and  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  who 
was  now  fast  rising  toward  the  place  which  his  father 
had  once  held  in  the  public  esteem.     Pausanias  was 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  armament.    It  first  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  and  wrested  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
from  the  Persians,  and  then  steered  for  the  north  of 
the  iEgean,  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  soon 
surrendered.     While  the  allies  remained  in  this  sta- 
tion, the  Spartan  regent  began  more  fully  to  unfold 
a  character  and  views  of  which  he  had  already  be- 
trayed some  indications.      He  had  been  vain   and 
indiscreet  enough  to  cause  the  tripod  dedicated  to 
Apollo  from  the  spoil  taken  at  Platsea  to  be  inscribed 
with  a  couple  of  verses,  in  which  his  name  alone  was 
mentioned,  and  the  victory  and  the  offering   were 
both  attributed  to  him.     The  Spartans  indeed  had 
the  arrogant  inscription  erased,  and  substituted  for  it 
a  list  of  the  cities  which  had  shared  the  glorious  ex- 
pedition ;  but  such  an  act  awakened  suspicions  which 
the  conduct  of  Pausanias  soon  confirmed.     After  the 
capture  of  Byzantium  he  laid  aside  the  manners  of 
his  country,  to  adopt  those  of  the  barbarians,  and 
carried  himself  toward  the  allies  under  his  command 
as  if  he  regarded  them  as  his  subjects.     The  secret 

urged  that  unlets  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  some  previous  alteration  of  the  site, 
the  Thirty  could  scarcely  have  thought  of  meddling  with  it  But  at  least  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Plutarch. 
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rings  that  moved  him,  and  the  designs  he  had  con-  chap. 
Lved,  were  not  brought  to  light  till  many  years 
;er ;  but  it  was  clear  enough  that  his  views  were 
longer  confined  to  Sparta,  and  that  he  had  ceased 
feel  himself  proud  of  being  a  Spartan  citizen ;  and 
3re  was  therefore  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the 
ise  of  Greece. 

Even  now  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  motives  were  Ambitious 
^dominant  in  the  breast  of  Pausanias ;  and  whatever  Pausaoias. 
3y  may  have  been,  his  behaviour  appears  so  strange 
it  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it,  without  supposing  that 
\  sudden  elevation  to  his  high  rank,  the  wonderfiil 
3cess  which  crowned  his  first  military  undertaking, 
d  the  dazzling  prospects  that  it  opened  to  him,  had 
\de  him  giddy,  and  had  not  only  inspired  him  with 
extravagant  ambition,  but  had  blinded  him  to  the 
Dgers  he  was  encountering,  and  to  the  conditions 
pessary  for  effecting  his  designs.  It  is  however  be- 
nd a  doubt  that,  before  he  set  out  on  this  second 
pedition,  he  had  formed  a  project  of  exchanging  his 
iited  and  temporary  office  for  a  station  which  ap- 
ired  to  him  higher  and  happier :  that  of  a  vassal  of 
^  king  of  Persia,  enriched  with  the  rewards  of 
lachery  to  his  country  and  to  Greece.  That  he 
>uld  have  conceived  such  a  wish,  that  he  should 
VB  been  unable  to  endure  the  thought  of  descending 
a  few  years  to  a  private  station,  and  have  been 
itated  by  the  restraints  laid  upon  his  authority  by 
5  jealousy  of  the  ephors,  is  not  surprising :  it  only 
yves  that  his  character  was  weak,  and  that  he  was 
capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  real  greatness 
i  dignity.  But  our  wonder  is  excited  by  the  in- 
uation  of  his  self-confidence,  by  his  inability  to 
asure  his  means  with  his  ends,  and  by  his  reckless 
^lect  of  the  most  obvious  precautions.  He  began  by 
sning  a  negotiation  with  Xerxes,  for  which  he  found 
avourable  occasion  in  the  capture  of  Byzantium. 
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CHAP.  Among  the  prisoners  he  took  there,  were  some  PemtOB 
,  ^^^  .  of  high  rank,  connected  with  the  royld  £axmly.  He  did 
not  venture  openly  to  release  them,  but  he  secretin 
fui^shed  them  with  the  means  of  escaping,  md  tha 
sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to  claim  the  merit 
of  this  service,  and  to  dffer  one  still  more  importaot 
He  wrote,  as  a  man  who  had  the  fate  of  <3Teeoe  in  his 
hand,  that  if  Xei^efe  Would  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  he  would  lay  'Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
at  his  feet ;  and  requeisted  that  the  king  would  send 
some  one  Oil  whom  he  t^elied,  to  concert  a  plan  with 
him  for  this  end.  Xi^rxes  might  naturally  imagine 
that  the  victorious  g6nel^  who  had  lately  defeated  the 
power  of  Persia,  was  able  to  restore  it.  He  eagerfy 
caught  at  the  new  hope  held  out  to  him,  and  sent 
Artabas^s  to  take  the  government  of  the  satrapy 
which  included  the  provinces  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Asia,  and  was  called  the  Dascylian  from  the  Bithy- 
nian  town  Dascylium,  where  the  satrap  held  his  court, 
that  he  might  keep  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  Spartan  in  Byzantium,  and  supply  him  with 
money  and  every  other  aid.  When  Pausanias  learnt 
that  his  treachery  was  welcome  to  Xerxes,  he  began 
to  act  as  if  no  further  obstacle  lay  in  his  way,  and  as 
if  it  was  scarcely  necessary  any  longer  to  dissemble  his 
intentions.  Happily  the  extreme  of  rashness  is  no- 
where more  commonly  found,  than  in  cases  where  the 
consciousness  of  evil  thoughts  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  suggest  the  most  watchful  caution  and  the 
closest  reserve.  He  assumed  the  state  of  a  Persian 
satrap ;  imitated  the  luxury  and  the  fashions  of  the 
barbarians  in  his  table  and  in  his  dress ;  and  as  if  with 
the  intention  that  the  bent  of  his  vievrs  might  be  the 
more  clearly  understood,  he  journeyed  through  Thrace 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  Persians  and  ./Egyptians.  His 
folly,  had  it  been  confined  to  this,  might  not  have 
been  attended  with  consequences  deeply  afiecting  any 
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It  himself;  by  carrying  it  one  step  ftirther  he  became  chap. 
e  occasion  of  a  very  impbrtimt  revolution.  In  his  .^^ 
Aim  of  greatness  hfe  forgot  the  ties  by  which  he  was  b.c.  477. 
ill  bound,  and  gave  vent  to  bis  ambitious  hopes  in  ^j^  ^^ 
rogance  and  hal^hness  toward  the  freemen  over  SL^™- 
iora  he  held  a  responsible  cdnmiand.  He  chastised  "**^' 
ght  faults  with  severe  and  degrading  punishtnents ; 
Euie  himself  difficult  of  access,  and  terrified  or  in- 
nsed  those  who  obtained  an  interview  with  him  by  his 
3lence  and  peevishness.  The  lonians,  who  had  just 
serted  their  independence,  were  provoked  by  treat- 
gnt  worse  than  they  had  commonly  experienced  from 
eir  barbarian  governors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
thenian  generals  displayed  qualities  which  were  the 
ore  winning  from  their  contrast  with  the  character 
id  deportment  of  the  Spartan  commander;  and  their 
tw  allies  could  not  help  reflecting  how  much  happier 
>uld  have  been  their  condition,  if  they  had  been 
ibject  to  the  mild  and  eqiiitable  Aristides,  the  gener- 
is and  gentle  Cimon.  This  too  seemed  to  be  what 
iture  and  reason  prescribed ;  for  Athens,  not  Sparta, 
is  the  parent  to  whom  most  owed  their  origin.  So 
e  wish  gradually  ripened  into  a  resolution ;  and  the 
lanimous  voice  of  all  the  confederates,  except  the 
doponnesian  states  and  ^gina,  called  upon  the 
thenians  to  accept  the  supremacy  of  rdnk  and 
Lthority  in  the  common  affisiirs  of  the  alliance,  which 
id  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  Sparta. 
It  was  Aristides  who  had  the  glory  of  establishing 
8  country  in  this  honourable  and  well-earned  pre- 
[linence,  as  his  personal  character  had  been  most 
strumental  towards  inspiring  the  confidence  on 
hich  it  was  founded.  After  ascertaining  that  the 
oposal  of  the  lonians  was  the  result,  not  of  hasty 
kssion  but  of  a  settled  purpose,  he  undertook  the 
sk  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by  general  consent, 
regulating  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  of  its  sub- 
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CHAP,     ordination  to  Athens.     The  object  of  the  confederacy 
,  was  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  the  islands  and  the  coasts 

of  the  ^gean  from  the  aggression  of  the  Persians,  and 
to  weaken  and  humble  the  barbarians.   All  who  shared 
the  benefit  were  to  contribute  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  ability  to  the  common  end ;  Athens  was 
to  collect  their  forces,  to  wield  and  direct  them,  not 
however  with  absolute  and  arbitrary  power,  but  as  the 
organ  of  the  public  will,  possessing  only  the  influence 
and  authority  due  to  the  greater  sacrifices  she  made 
to  the  common  cause.     Least  of  all  was  she  to  inte^ 
fere  in  the  constitution  and  internal  administration  of 
any  of  the  allied  cities.     All  were  to  be  independent 
of  her  and  of  each  other,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
bound  together  by  the  same  danger  and  the  same  in- 
AMemnent  tcrcst.     Aristidcs  exccutcd  the  difficult  and  delicate 
of  Ariitide*.  ^jg^i^  Qf  fixing  the  assessments  of  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  without 
incurring  even  a  suspicion  of  having  turned  one  among 
so  many  opportunities  of  gain  to  his  own  advantage. 
Perhaps  other  Greeks  might  also  have  resisted  the 
temptation ;  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  that 
was  acknowledged  to  be  above  calumny.     Some  of 
the  allies  were  to  furnish  money ;  the  more  powerful 
were  to  equip  ships.    The  whole  amount  of  the  yearly 
contribution  was  settled  at  460  talents,  about  115,000 
pounds ;  Delos,  the  ancient  centre  of  Ionian  commerce 
and  religion,  was  chosen  for  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federates, and  its  temple  as  the  place  where  their 
deputies  were  to  hold  their  congress. 

In  the  mean  while  complaints  had  reached  Sparta  of 
the  conduct  of  Pausanias,  and  rumours  of  his  meditated 
treason.  The  ephors  immediately  recalled  him,  and 
sent  out  other  commanders,  among  whom  Dorcis  is 
named,  with  a  small  force.  But  this  step  had  been 
taken  too  late :  the  islanders  and  the  Asiatic  Greefa 
were  ' 'bly  lost  to  Sparta,  and  Dorcis  and  his 
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colleagues  found  on  their  arrival  that  they  must  be  chap. 
content  with  a  subordinate  rank.  This  was  repugnant 
alike  to  the  pride  and  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  and  as  she 
could  not  undo  what  had  happened,  or  recover  her 
station,  she  retired  from  the  field  where  her  rival  was 
now  triumphant,  with  the  less  reluctance  as  it  was  not 
that  on  which  she  could  hope  to  reap  honour  or  ad- 
vantage. Her  forces  were  withdrawn;  and  hence- 
forth, in  the  room  of  the  single  general  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  she  had  been  the  head,  two 
separate  associations  divided  between  them  the  whole 
strength  of  the  nation.^  For  as  that  over  which 
Athens  presided  was  foreign  to  Sparta,  so  her  sway 
was  exclusively  acknowledged  by  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  whom  the  rising  power  of  Athens  and  the  Ionian 
confederacy  imited  more  closely  than  ever  round 
their  ancient  leader.  Thus  Sparta  had  fallen  back 
into  her  original  sphere,  while  Athens  had  risen  into 
a  new  one,  which  nature  had  evidently  destined  her 
to  fill.  It  might  have  seemed  that  no  turn  of  events 
conld  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece,  than  one  which  placed  each  of  these  states  in 
the  situation  most  congenial  to  its  habits  and  charac- 
ter, and  assigned  to  each  the  functions  which  it  was 
best  qualified  to  discharge :  enabling  the  one  without 
interruption  to  pursue  its  hereditary  round,  and  wdtch 
over  the  stability  of  the  national  institutions:  and 
furnishing  the  active  spirit  of  the  other  with  constant 
emplo3anent  in  repelling  or  attacking  the  common 

*  Miillrr,  Dw,  L  9.  7.  and  Frdtgam.  p.  412.,  takes  an  entirely  different  view 
of  this  tnoBactlon.  He  oonceiyes  Sparta  not  to  have  considered  herself  as  having 
parted  with  her  ancient  ascendency,  but  only  as  having  transferred  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  management  of  the  concerns  relating  to  it,  as  a  com- 
■?f— *"■*!  to  the  Athenians,  whom  she  regarded  as  still  sulject  to  her  supremacy. 
That  this  was  fixr  a  time  the  tone  at  Sparta,  and  even  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
wai  viewed  there,  is  probable  enough.  But  the  question  still  is,  how  it  really  stood, 
and  in  what  light  it  appeared  at  Athens.  In  the  passage  of  his  work  on  the 
Dorians,  L  9.  7.,  Miiller's  brevity  would  deceive  a  reader  who  did  not  consult 
Thncydldcs.  For  omitting  all  mention  of  the  expedition  under  Dorcis,  he  repre- 
senta  Sparta  as  voluntarily  abandoning  the  Asiatic  war,  as  soon  as  she  found  It 
neoeaaary  to  recall  Pausanias. 
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CHAP,     enemy.     Perhaps  even  a  statesmajji  wouM  not  have 
,  ^^^  ,  deserved  the  peproach  of  shortsightedness,  who  had 


chj^rished  the  pleasmg  hope,  that  this  l^ppy  distri- 
but]ioii,  so  peaceably  effected,  might  have  prevented 
them  from  coming  into  hostile  conflict,  or  at  least 
might  have  averted  the  danger  of  their  strength  being 
Toasted  in  a  long  stri^gle  with  each  other.  And  H 
political  affairs  had  ever  beei^  regulated  by  the  pure 
light  of  reason,  such  hopes  might  have  be^  £aL6Hed. 
By  what  passions  this  ^r  prosp^t  was  overclouded, 
and  how  the  equipoise  between  the  two  powers  be- 
came the  cause  through  which  they  at  length  ground 
each  other  to  dust,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
part  of  this  histoiy.  An  entirely  new  period  begins 
&om  the  epoch  at  wh^ch  we  have  now  ip^iy^,  and 
new  actors  come  forward  on  t^he  scene.  And  thougli 
the  public  life  of  the  men  who  principally  coutr^buted 
to  bring  about  the  new  order  of  things  is  not  pre- 
cisely terminated  by  this  point  of  time,  yet  what 
remains  of  their  career  belongs  so  much  more  to 
biography  than  to  histoiy,  that  the  deamess  of  our 
narrative  seems  likely  to  gain,  if  we  anticipate  a  little 
the  course  of  events,  and  immediately  subjoin  the 
later  occurrences  of  their  lives  to  the  transactions 
which  made  their  names  piemorable,  and  which  give 
their  privp-te  fortunes  a  claim  to  our  attention, 
innovauon  The  Tc  ^ulatiou  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  was  the 
Athenian  greatest  work  of  Aristides,  and  as  it  was  that  which 
consutu-  displayed  the  noblest  features  of  his  character  in  the 
^^'  clearest  light,  so  it  is  the  last  we  hear  of.     It  is  pos- 

sible however  that  it  may  have  preceded,  and  have 
had  some  share  in  producing  a  change  in  the  Athe- 
nian constitution,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  mover,  and  which  according  to  Plutarch  he 
introduc(id  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Platsea. 
He  thre\«r  down  the  barrier  of  privilege  which  separ- 
ated thcj  highest  of  Solon's  classes  fix)m  the  lower. 
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opening  the  ajrchoiiBhip,  and  consequently  the  chajt, 
ncil  of  Areopagus,  to  the  poorest  of  the  citizens.  , 
;h  at  least  is  the  description  Plutarch  gives  of  the 
ovation ;  and  though  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
und  to  suspect,  that  some  of  the  steps  which  separ-r 
3  successive  stages  in  the  developement  of  the 
locracy  at  Athens  have  been  overlooked,  and  that 
nges  which  occupied  a  whole  pmod  have  been 
wded  together  without  any  interval  in  the  same 
ch,  it  seems  certain  that  this  measure  of  Aristides 
[  really  the  extent  that  is  ccraunonly  ascribed  to  it, 
I  that  the  fourth  class,  the  Thetes^  were  now  let  in 
;he  highest  dignity  of  the  state.  This  change  bad 
some  degree  been  prepared  by  the  gradual  alter- 
»ns  that  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Solon  in 
value  of  property,  which  rendered  the  archonship 
essible  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  than  the 
lawgiver  ventured  to  admit  into  it.  Aristides 
iself  was  archon,  though  his  fc»*tune  was  below 
iiocrity.  But  the  admission  of  the  lowest  class 
lently  rested  on  a  different  ground :  on  the  suppo- 
jn  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  entitled  by  his 
:h  alone  to  aspire  to  every  office  in  the  state,  which 
not  from  its  nature  render  the  possession  of  a 
!»in  share  of  wealth  necessary  for  the  security  of 
public,  as  those  which  concerned  the  custody  or 
enditure  of  public  money.  And  certainly  if  there 
\  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  Athens,  when  B( 
desman  like  Aristides  might  have  thought  that  jus- 
t  required  the  acknowledgment  of  this  principle, 
iras  after  the  heroic  exertions  that  all  classes  had 
ie  in  the  Persian  wars ;  and  there  may  have  been 
ay  instances,  of  families  reduced  from  affluence  to 
erty  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  and  even  by 
IP  own  patriotic  sacrifices,  which,  by  calling  aloud 
particular  exceptions  to  the  law,  where  it  mani- 
ly  tended  to  exclude  the  most  deserving,  may  have 
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CHAP,  seemed  to  show  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  abolishing 
,  ^^'  the  distinction  altogether.  If  however  we  adopt  the 
other  view  which  Plutarch  suggests,  and  suppose 
Aristides  to  have  been  moved,  not  only  or  chiefly  by 
the  merit  of  the  people,  but  by  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
such  a  necessity  may  have  become  apparent,  not  per- 
haps immediately  after  the  return  from  Platsea,  but 
after  Themistocles  had  formed  a  new  population  in 
PirsBus,  depending  entirely  on  maritime  pursuits,  and 
consequently  on  the  labour  of  the  Thetes  who  manned 
the  fleet,  and  disposed  to  scorn  as  antiquated  preju- 
dices the  opinions  that  may  still  have  prevailed  in 
the  upper  city  in  favour  of  artificial  distinctions.  At 
all  events  the  change  could  not  have  been  long  de- 
layed, after  the  Athenian  people  had  assumed  the 
rank  it  acquired  as  chief  of  the  Ionian  confederacy ; 
for  then  all  minute  shades  of  dignity  were  lost  in  the 
new  lustre  of  the  Athenian  name ;  and  how  hard  must 
it  have  seemed  to  exclude  from  the  honours  of  the 
republic  the  class  on  which  its  maritime  supremacy 
was  mainly  founded ! 

Aristides  lived  to  see  the  order  he  had  established 
in  the  confederacy,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  head,  broken,  as  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  in  a  material  point,  by  a  violation  of  the 
original  compact,  which  he  condemned,  but  could  not 
i>ettti  of  prevent.  The  close  of  his  life  is  so  obscure  that  it  is 
Aristides.  j^Qt  Certain  whether  he  died  in  or  out  of  Athens ;  but 
it  seems  clear  that  he  preserved  to  the  last  the  un- 
abated respect  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  poor ;  his 
fortune,  small  at  first,  was  probably  diminishe<J,  since 
it  was  not  augmented,  by  his  public  employments. 
It  was  perhaps  only  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  wherewith  to  defray 
his  funeral ;  though  his  monument  was  built  at  the 
public  charge ;  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  pos- 
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terity  for  several  generations  were  pensioned  by  the     chap. 
state :  a  fact  which  though  it  may  not  prove  their  . 

utter  indigence,  any  more  than  similar  rewards  in 
modem  times,  may  in  Athens  be  admitted  as  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  their  ancestor  was  believed  to  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

Very  different  was  the  end  of  the  two  men  with 
whom  Aristides  had  shared  some  of  his  most  glorious 
days.  Pausanias,  recalled  to  Sparta,  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  inquiry,  and  to  various  charges  for 
injuries  inflicted  on  individuals  under  his  conunand. 
On  some  of  these  he  was  convicted  and  condemned 
to  slight  penalties ;  but  for  the  gravest  accusation, 
that  of  correspondence  with  the  barbarians,  no 
evidence  was  brought  to  light  that  could  ground 
more  than  a  very  strong  suspicion.  It  was  dropped. 
But  Pausanias  found  himself  transported  from  a 
high  and  splendid  station  to  an  obscure  and  narrow 
sphere,  where  he  was  fettered  by  many  irksome 
restraints,  and  surrounded  by  watchful  and  jealous 
observers.  Unable  to  endure  the  change,  and  having 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  release  from  his  domestic 
thraldom  by  another  foreieii  command,  he  cast 
aside  the  Authority  of  the  ephors,  and  without 
their  leave  quitted  Sparta,  and  embarked  in  a 
vessel  of  Hermione  for  Byzantium.  That  city  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  his  creature  Gongylus,  an 
Eretrian,  whom  he  had  employed  in  his  negotiation 
with  Xerxes,  and  had  left  in  his  place  when  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  ephors.  On  his  arrival  he 
renewed  his  treasonable  practices,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  saw  through  them,  compelled  him  to  leave 
Byzantium.  He  then  retired  to  ColonaB  in  Troas, 
where  he  took  so  Uttle  pains  to  disguise  his  criminal 
intrigues,  that  a  report  of  them  was  soon  brought 
to  Sparta,  and  he  was  once  more  interrupted  in 
his  dreams    of  greatness  by  a  short  message  from 
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CHAP,  the  ephors,  bidding  him  follow  the  bearer  under 
^^^  pain  of  being  proclaimed  a  public  enemy.  As  his 
plans  were  far  from  ripe,  and  as  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  mature  them  in  the  condition  of  an  exile 
and  an  outlaw,  he  obeyed  the  command,  and  returned 
to  Sparta.  On  his  arrival  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  as  a  punishment,  it  would  appear,  for 
having  gone  abroad  without  leave ;  but  he  soon 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  demanded  a  trial.  Still 
however  the  ephors  had  not  procured  evidence  of 
his  treason,  such  as  would  warrant  them  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  last  extremity  against  a  man  of  his 
rank;  again  they  let  the  affair  drop;  and  if  Pau- 
sanias  could  have  remained  at  rest,  he  might  still 
have  lived  secure,  and  have  died  without  infamy. 
But  he  had  gone  too  far  in  a  maze  of  guilt  and 
folly  to  stop  or  to  recede.  He  conceived  the  design 
of  exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  helots,  of 
putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  of  maintaining  his 
usurped  station  by  the  aid  of  Persia.  The  thought 
of  enlarging  the  narrow  system  of  Lycurgus,  of 
raising  the  oppressed  and  degraded  serfs  into  a  free 
commonalty,  of  admitting  the  free  population  of 
Laconia  to  a  share  in  the  political  rights  of  the 
Spartans,  and  for  this  purpose  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  ephors,  and  restoring  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  heroic  kings,  would  have  been  one  worthy 
of  a  greater  man  than  Pausanias  in  his  best  days. 
But  no  one  will  suppose  that  justice  and  humanity 
prompted  his  enterprise,  any  more  than  Napoleon's 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavetrade.  His  plan, 
if  it  had  succeeded,  would  probably  have  bathed 
Sparta  in  blood,  and  have  established  a  tyranny, 
no  less  odious  than  the  government  which  it  over- 
threw, and  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece  ;  its  end  would  perhaps  have  been  a  counter- 
revolution, which  would    have   plunged   the  cman- 
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cipated  slaves  into  aggravated  wretchedness.     But     chap. 
it  seems   to   have  been  as  improvidently   concerted  . 

as  it  was  recklessly  adopted.  It  was  betrayed  to 
the  ephors  by  some  of  the  helots  themselves,  pro- 
bably because  they  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  and 
ruinous.  But  even  on  this  information  the  ephors 
forbore  to  act,  exercising,  Thucydides  observes,  their 
usual  caution  in  requiring  unquestionable  proofs  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  extremities  >vith  a  Spartan, 
and  perhaps  reluctant  to  divulge  so  dangerous  a 
charge.  They  therefore  dissembled  their  suspicions  tiU 
chance  should  convert  them  into  certainty,  or  supply 
them  with  evidence  which  they  could  safely  produce. 
Pausanias  continued  his  correspondence  with  Persia ; 
but  he  used  the  precaution  of  desiring  the  Persian 
satrap  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his  letters. 
He  at  length  selected  a  Spartan,  named  Argilius, 
whom  he  had  already  employed  more  than  once  in 
his  treasonable  negotiations,  to  execute  one  of  these 
fatal  commissions.  The  suspicions  of  Argilius  were 
awakened ;  he  counterfeited  the  seal  of  Pausanias, 
opened  the  letter  entrusted  to  him,  and  found  his 
apprehensions  confirmed  by  the  contents.  As  he  had 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  degree  of  intimacy  with  Pausanias, 
his  resentment  was  roused  by  the  indifference  with 
which  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  his  selfish 
fears,  and  he  revealed  the  secret  to  the  ephors. 
They  now  hesitated  no  longer,  and  devised  a  plan 
for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the  traitor, 
which  was  executed  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  peninsula  of  Taenarus,  at  the  southern 
verge  of  Laconia,  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, a  revered  asylum.  Here  Argilius  took  refuge, 
and  within  the  sacred  precincts  raised  a  temporary 
hovel  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion, behind  which  he  concealed  some  of  the  ephors, 
in  expectation  that  Pausanias  would  soon  come  to 
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CHAP,     inquire  the  motive  of  his  conduct.     Pausanias  came, 

XVI 

'  .  Argilius  reminded,  him  of  his  past  services,  of  the 
fidelity  and  discretion  with  which  he  had  carried  his 
messages  to  the  Persians,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  ingratitude.  Pausanias  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
his  complaints,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  anger  by 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  should  be  exposed 
to  no  danger  in  discharging  his  commission.  When 
the  ephors  had  heard  the  confession  of  his  guilt  from 
his  own  mouth,  they  took  measures  for  arresting  him 
on  his  return  to  Sparta  in  the  open  street.  But  as 
they  advanced  in  a  body  to  apprehend  him,  his  con- 
science took  the  alarm  at  a  warning  gesture  of  a 
friendly  member  of  the  college,  and  he  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Athen^  Chalcioecus  ^,  and  took  shelter  in 
one  of  the  detached  buildings  inclosed  within  the 
hallowed  precincts.  To  reconcile  the  claims  of  justice 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sacred 
asylum,  the  building  was  unroofed,  while  the  entrance 
was  blocked  up,  and  its  approaches  carefully  guarded. 
The  aged  mother  of  the  criminal  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  lay  a  stone  at  the  doorway  for 
Death  of  the  purposc  of  immuring  her  son.^  When  he  was  on 
Fauunias.  ^j^^  point  of  expiring,  and  too  weak  to  offer  any 
resistance  which  would  have  rendered  the  act  sacri- 
legious, he  was  taken  out  of  the  consecrated  ground 
just  in  time  to  avoid  the  pollution  which  his  death 
would  have  occasioned  in  it :  he  breathed  his  last  as 
soon  as  he  had  crossed  its  bounds.  It  was  not  with- 
out some  opposition  that  his  friends  obtained  per- 
mission to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  remains :  the 
sterner  patriots  were  for  throwing  his  body,  as  that 
of  a  vile  malefactor,  into  the  Ceadas.  But  as  this 
proposal  was  immediately  overruled,  so  in  time  the 
recollection  of  his  services  seems  to  have  softened  the 
indignation  inspired  by  his  guilt,  and  to  have  rendered 

•  So  called  from  the  brass  plates  with  which  her  temple  was  lined. 

•  Schol.  Thuc  1.  134.  with  Poppo*8  note. 
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IS  fate  a  subject  first  of  compassion  and  regret,  and  crajp. 
\  length  of  religious  compunction.  The  Delphic 
:ucle  ordered  an  atonement  to  be  made  to  him  and 
» the  goddess  whose  protection  he  had  vainly  sought. 
y  its  direction  his  bones  were  removed  to  the  spot 
^ar  the  precincts  of  the  temple  where  he  expired  ^ ; 
id  as  two  persons  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
3ddess  in  the  room  of  the  suppliant  she  had  lost, 
vo  brazen  statues  of  Pausanias  were  dedicated  in  her 
mctuary.  Yet  as  the  profanation  was  thus  divinely 
:tested,  while  the  mode  of  expiation  was  only  sug- 
2sted  by  human  ingenuity,  room  was  still  left,  if  not 
>r  religious  scruples,  at  least  for  the  reproach  of  an 
lemy,  that  the  land  had  never  been  freed  from  the 
irse  of  sacrilege ;  and  a  time  came  when  the  hy- 
3crisy  of  Sparta  rendered  such  an  accusation  a  just 
;tort. 

The  fate  of  Pausanias  involved  that  of  Themistocles. 
o  Greek  had  yet  rendered  services  such  as  those  of 
hemistocles  to  the  common  country ;  no  Athenian, 
ccept  Solon,  had  conferred  equal  benefits  on  Athens 
[e  had  first  delivered  her  from  the  most  inmiinent 
anger,  and  then  raised  her  to  the  preeminence  on 
hich  she  now  stood.  He  might  claim  her  greatness, 
id  even  her  being,  as  his  work.  Themistocles  was 
3t  unconscious  of  this  merit,  nor  careful  to  suppress 
is  sense  of  it.  He  was  thought  to  indicate  it  too 
iainly  when  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  under 
le  title  of  Aristobule  {the  goddess  of  good  counsel): 
id  the  offence  was  aggravated  if  he  himself  placed 
is  statue  there,  where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  days  of 
lutarch,  who  pronounces  the  form  no  less  heroic 

1  *Ey  T^  irpor§fifvltrfiaru  This  could  not  have  been  within  the  sanctuary  (t^ 
hr),  since  Thucydides  says  just  before  that  he  was  taken  out  of  it  But  Dr. 
iiold*8  remark,  that  a  dead  body  would  not  have  been  buried  within  the  $aertd 
mnd,  requires  limitation ;  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Eucliidas  above  men- 
ned,  Plut.  Arist.  20. »  and  from  a  number  of  others  alleged  by  Theodoret  (Onec. 
r«-ct  Cur.  viii.  ;  tom.  iv.  p.  908. )  from  Antiochus  and  other  authors. 
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CHAP,     than  the  soul  of  the  man.     In  the  same  spirit  are 
.  several  stories  related  by  Plutarch,  of  the  indiscretion 

with  which  he  somietimes  alluded  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  debt  which  his  countrymen  owed  him.  If  on  one 
occasion  he  asked  them :  where  they  would  have  been 
without  him?  and  on  another  compared  himself  to 
a  spreading  plane,  under  which  they  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  storm,  but  which  they  began  to  lop  and  rend 
when  the  sky  grew  clear,  he  would  seem  not  to  have 
discovered,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  are  obliga- 
tions which  neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  not  disclaimed. 
Rapacity  of  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  while  the  terror  of 
des.  *  the  invasion  was  still  fresh,  his  influence  at  Athens 
was  predominant,  and  his  power  consequently  great 
wherever  the  ascendency  of  Athens  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  he  did  not  always  scruple  to  convert 
the  glory  with  which  he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
into  a  source  of  petty  profit.  Immediately  after  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes  he  exacted  contributions  from  the 
islanders  who  had  sided  with  the  barbarians,  as  the 
price  of  diverting  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks  frqm 
them.  Another  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  he 
found  in  the  factions  by  which  many  of  the  maritime 
states  were  divided.  Almost  everywhere  there  was  a 
party  or  individuals  who  needed  the  aid  of  his  au- 
thority, and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  mediation. 
That  he  sold  it,  and  without  nicely  distinguishing  the 
merits  of  the  cases,  we  leum  from  the  invectives 
indeed  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  whose  enmity  seems 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  action  which  is  the 
ground  of  his  complaint.  A  Rhodian  poet,  Timocreon 
of  lalysus,  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for 
the  powers  of  his  appetite,  the  strength  of  his  body, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  verse,  which  were  com- 
memorated in  his  epitaph  by  Siinonides,  had  been 
united  by  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  to  The- 
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mistocles,  and  had  expected,  as  he  gave  out,  upon  the  chap. 
faith  of  a  promise,  to  be  restored  to  his  country,  .  ^^^ 
when  his  friend  became  all-powerful  in  Greece.  But 
the  bribes,  as  he  alleged,  of  his  adversaries  prevailed 
with  Themistocles  against  him,  and  he  continued  to 
pine  in  exile.  He  avenged  his  wrongs  by  a  poetical  com- 
plaint, in  which  he  contrasted  the  virtues  of  Aristides 
with  the  perfidy,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  Themistocles, 
who  for  sordid  gain  had  betrayed  his  friend,  and  for 
three  talents  had  consented  to  do  tHe  will  of  those 
who  bought  him,  and  to  banish  or  recall,  to  kill  or 
spare,  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  the  more  credible  that 
there  was  real  ground  for  this  charge,  since  Aristides 
could  reproach  his  rival  with  not  knowing  how  to 
command  his  hands,  while  he  had  the  disposal  of 
the  public  money,  and  he  unquestionably  accumu- 
lated extraordinary  wealth  on  a  less  than  moderate 
fortune.^ 

But  if  he  made  some  enemies  by  his  selfishness,  he  Hk  oppod- 
provoked  others,  whose  resentment  proved  more  for-  g^^ 
midable,  by  his  firm  and  enlightened  patriotism.  He 
was  zealous  and  vigilant  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  Athens  against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  and 
the  success  of  these  exertions  contributed  more  to  his 
downfal  than  any  of  his  misdeeds.  Sparta  never 
forgave  him  the  shame  he  brought  upon  her  by  thwart- 
ing her  insidious  attempt  to  suppress  the  independence 
of  her  rival,  and  he  further  exasperated  her  animosity 
by  detecting  and  baffling  another  stroke  of  her  artful 
policy.  The  Spartans  proposed  to  punish  the  states 
which  had  aided  the  barbarians,  or  had  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Greece,  by  depriving  them  of  the  right 
of  being  represented  in  the  Amphictyonic  congress. 
By  this  measure  Argos,  Thebes,  and  the  northern 

*  A  great  part  of  his  property  wiu  iecretly  conveyed  into  Asia  by  his  friends^  but 
that  part  which  was  discovered  and  confiscated  is  e$timated  by  Uieopompus  at  a 
kmrndred  talents^  by  Theophrastus  at  eighty ;  though  before  he  engaged  in  public 
affaoTs  all  he  possessed  did  not  amount  to  so  much  as  three  talents,  — Plut.  Them.  25. 
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^x\^'  states,  which  had  hitherto  composed  the  majority  in 
that  assembly,  would  have  been  excluded  from  it,  and 
the  effect  would  probably  have  been  that  Spartan 
influence  would  have  preponderated  there.  The- 
mistocles  frustrated  this  attempt  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  by 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the  council  to  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  its  most 
powerful  members.  The  enmity  which  he  thus  drew 
upon  himself  would  have  been  less  honourable  to  him, 
if  there  had  been  any  ground  for  a  stoiy,  which  ap- 
parently was  never  heard  of  till  it  became  current 
among  some  late  collectors  of  anecdotes,  from  whom 
Plutarch  received  it ;  it  has  been  popular,  because  it 
seemed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  charac- 
ters of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  to  display  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Athenians,  Themistocles  is 
made  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  he  has  something  to 
propose  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
monwealth, but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depute  Aristides  to  hear  the  secret,  and  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themistocles 
discloses  a  plan  for  firing  the  allied  fleet  at  Pagasae, 
or  according  to  another  form  of  the  story  adopted  by 
Cicero  \  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at  Gythium.  Upon 
this  Aristides  reports  to  the  assembled  people,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens  than 
the  counsel  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more  dis- 
honourable and  unjust.  The  generous  people  rejects 
the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being  tempted 
to  inquire  in  what  it  consists. 

Themistocles  was  gradually  supplanted  in  the  public 
favour  by  men  worthy  indeed  to  be  his  rivals,  but  who 
owed  their  victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  the 
towering  preeminence  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  as 
we  have  observed,  seconded  them  by  his  indiscretion 

»  DeOff.  iiL  11. 
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their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  that  he     chap. 
I  risen  too  high  above  the  common  level  to  remain  . 

larmless  citizen  in  a  free  state :  that  his  was  a  case 
Lch  called  for  the  extraordinary  remedy  prescribed 
the  laws,  against  the  power  and  greatness  of  an 
ividual  which  threatened  to  overlay  the  young  de-  ^^  47, 
cracy.     He  was  condemned  to  temporary  exile  by  hu  exue. 

same  process  of  ostracism  which  he  had  himself 
ore  directed  against  Aristides.  He  took  up  his 
>de  at  Argos,  which  he  had  served  in  his  prosperity, 
I  which  welcomed,  if  not  the  saviour  of  Greece,  at 
3t  the  enemy  of  Sparta.  Here  he  was  still  residing, 
lugh  he  occasionally  visited  other  cities  of  Pelopon- 
ius,  when  Pausanias  was  convicted  of  his  treason, 
searching  for  further  traces  of  his  plot  the  ephors 
jid  some  parts  of  a  correspondence  between  him 
1  Themistocles,  which  appeared  to  afford  sufficient 
)und  for  charging  the  Athenian  with  having  shared 

friend's  crime.  They  immediately  sent  ambas- 
lors  to  Athens,  to  accuse  him,  and  to  insist  that  he 
>uld  be  punished  in  like  manner  with  the  partner 
bis  guilt.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  documents 
which  the  charge  was  founded,  or  any  evidence  of 
J  fact  beyond  the  assertion  of  the  envoys,  was 
nsmitted  to  Athens.  Thucydides  does  not  express 
J  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accu- 
ion ;  but  at  the  utmost  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
it  there  was  any  more  solid  foundation  for  it  than 
at  Plutarch  relates  :  that  Pausanias,  when  he  saw 
emistocles  banished,  believing  that  he  would  em- 
ice  any  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on  his 
grateful  country,  opened  his  project  to  him  in  a 
ter.  Themistocles  thought  it  the  scheme  of  a 
tdman,  but  one  which  he  was  not  bound  and  had  no 
lucement  to  reveal.  He  may  have  written,  though 
\  prudence  renders  it  improbable,  something  that 
plied  his  knowledge  of  the  secret.     But  his  cause 
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Flight 


was  never  submitted  to  an  impartial  tribunal:  his 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  public  mind  at 
Athens,  and  officers  were  sent  with  the  Spartans,  who 
tendered  their  assistance,  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
to  Athens,  where  in  the  prevailing  disppsition  of  the 
people  almost  inevitable  death  awaited  him.  This  he 
foresaw,  and  determined  to  avoid.  In  Peloponnesus 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  safe  refuge ;  he 
sought  it  first  in  Corc3n7a,  which  was  indebted  to  him 
for  his  friendly  mediation  in  a  dispute  with  Corinth 
about  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and  had  by  his  means 
obtained  the  object  it  contended  for.  The  CorcyneaDs, 
however  willing,  were  unable  to  shelter  him  from  the 
united  power  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  he  crossed 
over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus.  He  had  little 
time  to  deliberate,  and  perhaps  he  had  no  better 
choice.  A  year  sooner  the  court  of  Hiero,  Gelo^s 
successor,  might  have  seemed  to  present  a  pleasant 
and  secure  asylum  ;  though  if  it  is  true  that  Themis- 
tocles  had  instigated  the  multitude  at  Olympia  to  tear 
down  the  pavilion  erected  there  in  Hiero's  name 
during  the  games,  and  to  exclude  his  horses  from  the 
contest,  he  would  have  debarred  himself  from  seeking 
the  protection  of  the  man  on  whom  he  had  draAvn 
this  insult.^  But  Hiero  died  the  year  before  (b.  c. 
467),  and  about  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Themis- 
tocles  Syracuse  was  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsion  by 
which  she  shook  oif  the  yoke  of  Hiero's  worthless 
successor  Thrasybulus.  The  Molossians,  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Epirus,  were  now  ruled  by  a  king 
named  Admetus,  whose  descendants  claimed  the  son 
of  Achilles  as  their  ancestor  and  the  founder  of 
their  dynasty.  The  royal  family  had  at  least  a 
tinge  of  Greek  manners  and  arts,  which  distinguished 


'  The  story,  though  mentioned  by  Plutarch  on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus, 
seems  doubtful ;  Iwcause  it  is  nearly  the  same  that  is  told  of  the  orator  Lysia5  and 
the  elder  Dionysius. 
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them  from  their  barbarian  subiects.     But  Themis-     chap. 

•  XVI 

todes  in  the  day  of  his  power  had  thwarted  the 
Molossian  prince  in  a  suit  which  he  had  occasion 
to  make  to  the  Athenians,  and  had  added  insult  to 
his  disappointment.  It  might  therefore  seem  a  des- 
perate resolution  to  seek  his  court  as  a  suppliant; 
yet  if  Themistocles  had  already  formed  the  design 
of  crossing  over  to  Asia,  and  his  road  lay  through 
the  dominions  of  Admetus,  there  may  have  been  less 
of  boldness  than  of  prudence  in  the  step.  The  king  ReccpUon 
was  fortunately  absent  from  home  when  the  stranger  house  of 
arrived  at  his  gate,  and  his  queen  Phthia,  in  whom  ^^"**^^"*- 
no  vindictive  feelings  stifled  her  womanly  compas- 
sion, received  him  with  kindness,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  most  eflFectual  method  of  disarming  her 
husband's  resentment,  and  securing  his  protection. 
When  Admetus  returned  he  found  Themistocles 
seated  at  his  hearth,  holding  the  young  prince  whom 
Phthia  had  placed  in  his  hands.  This  among  the 
Molossians  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication, 
more  powerful  than  the  olive  branch  among  the 
Greeks.  With  this  advantage  Themistocles  addressed 
himself  to  the  generosity  of  Admetus,  disclosed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  life,  and 
argued  the  meanness  of  exacting  an  extreme  revenge 
for  a  slight  wrong  from  a  fallen  adversary.  The  kitig 
was  touched  or  roused ;  he  raised  the  suppliant  with 
an  assurance  of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when 
the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners 
dogged  their  prey  to  his  house,  by  refusing  to  sur- 
render his  guest. 

Plutarch,  apparently  following  a  writer  of  slight 
authority,  says  that  Themistocles  was  here  joined  by 
his  wife  and  children.  The  temper  of  the  Athenians 
is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  assistance  by  which  his  family 
was  restored  to  him,  was  put  to  death  for  this  friendly 
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CHAP,     office  at  the  prosecution  of  Cimon.     If  his  fiunily  was 
.  ah^ady  with  him,  he  had  the  less  inducement  to  quit 

the  territories  of  Admetus.  But  it  would  seem  that 
he  never  intended  to  fix  his  abode  among  the  Molos- 
sians,  And  he  had  probably  very  early  conceived  the 
design  of  seeking  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia, 
He  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  oracle  of  Dodona, 
perhaps  less  for  a  direction  than  for  a  pretext ;  the 
answer  seemed  to  point  to  the  Great  King,  and  Ad- 
metus, practising  the  hospitality  of  the  heroic  ages, 
supplied  his  guest  with  the  means  of  crossing  over  to 
the  coast  of  the  -^gean.  At  the  Macedonian  port  of 
Pydna  he  found  a  merchantship  bound  for  Ionia,  and 
embarked  in  it.  A  storm  carried  the  vessel  to  the 
coast  of  Naxos,  which  happened  at  this  juncture  to  be 
besieged  by  an  Athenian  fleet  and  army.  To  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  accidental  discovery,  Themistocles 
made  himself  kno^vn  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  and 
worked  upon  his  hopes  by  large  promises,  and  upon 
his  fears  by  threatening  to  denounce  him  as  having 
knowingly  sheltered  an  outlaw.  The  man  consented 
to  keep  his  secret,  and,  as  he  desired  while  detained  by 
the  weather  on  the  coast  of  Naxos,  prevented  all  the 
crew  from  going  ashore.  At  length  he  arrived  safely 
at  Ephesus,  where  not  long  afterwards  he  received 
that  part  of  his  property  which  his  friends  were  able 
to  withdraw  from  the  grasp  of  the  state  at  Athens, 
and  that  which  he  had  left  at  Argos ;  perhaps  it  was 
here  also  that  his  family  met  him. 

When  Themistocles  arrived  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was 
still  on  the  throne,  but  not  many  months  after  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  the  great  officers  of  his  court, 
Artabanus,  and  the  eunuch  Spamitres.  The  con- 
spirators charged  Darius  his  eldest  son  with  the 
murder,  and  persuaded  Artaxerxes,  the  younger, 
instantly  to  avenge  the  imputed  parricide  by  the  exe- 
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cution  of  his  brother.^  After  this  Artabanus,  who  chap. 
was  the  father  of  seven  sons  in  the  prime  of  life,  ,  ^^^' 
widted  only  till  matters  should  be  ripe  for  removing 
the  yoxmg  king,  and  establishing  a  new  dynasty.  He 
was  afterward  betrayed  by  a  Persian  nobleman  to 
whom  he  revealed  his  design,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  murder  Artaxerxes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Xerxes  and 
this  event,  while  the  traitor  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  that  Themistocles  arrived  at  the  Persian  court. 
We  do  not  venture  to  relate  the  adventures  of  his  his  journey 
journey  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  with  which  later  ^  ^^^^^ 
writers  filled  up  the  simple  narrative  of  Thucydides. 
He  found  a  Persian  friend,  who  accompanied  him, 
and  whose  presence  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  to 
protect  him  without  the  contrivance,  by  which  he  is 
said  to  have  eluded  the  dangers  of  the  road,  of  screen- 
ing himself  from  view  in  a  covered  litter,  and  giving 
out  that  it  contained  a  lady  designed  for  the  royal 
harem.  This  was  probably  a  fiction  of  the  same 
authors  who  related  that  a  price  of  two  hundred 
talents  had  been  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Persian 
king,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  the 
attempts  aimed  at  his  life  for  the  reward.  As  little 
may  we  paint  his  first  audience  at  court,  which  Plu- 
tarch has  worked  up  into  a  romantic  and  theatrical 
scene,  though  the  silence  of  Thucydides  does  not 
prove  that  Artaxerxes  did  not  immediately  gratify 
his  curiosity  or  his  pride  with  the  sight  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  the  people 
he  had  saved  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
so  deeply  humbled.  It  was  however  by  a  letter,  pre- 
sented perhaps  by  Artabanus  through  the  mediation 

*  Ctesias  and  Justin,  iii.  1.  know  only  of  two  sons  of  Xerxes.  Diodorus  (xL  69.) 
mentioiis  a  third,  Hystaspes,  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  absent  at  the  time  of 
his  fiither's  murder.  Ctesias  speaks  of  an  Artabanus  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria  at 
the  time  when  the  conspiracy  against  Artaxerxes  was  defeated.  Did  the  assassin 
Artabanus  procure  the  murder  of  Hystaspes  ? 
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CHAP,     of  his  Persian  friend,  that  Themistocles  first  made 
himself  known  to  Artaxerxes  ;  in  it  he  acknowledged 
the  evils  he  had  inflicted  on  the  royal  house  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,   but  claimed  the   merit  of 
having  sent  the  timely  warning  by  which  Xerxes  was 
enabled  to  eflFect  his  retreat  from  Salamis  in  safety, 
and  of  having  diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  it.     He  ventured  to  add,  that  his  perse- 
cution  and  exile  were   owing  to  his   zeal   for  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that  he  had  the 
power  of  proving  his  attachment  by  still  greater  ser- 
vices ;  but  he  desired  that  a  year  might  be  allowed 
him  to  acquire  the  means  of  disclosing  his  plans  in 
person.    His  request  was  granted,  and  he  assiduously 
applied  himself  to  study  the  .language  and  manners 
of  the  country,  with  which  he  became  sufliciently 
familiar  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  his 
conversation  and  address,  no  less  than  by  the  pro- 
mises which  he  held  out,  and  the  prudence  of  which 
he  gave  proofs.     If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  he  even 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  courtiers,  by  the 
superior  success  with  which  he  cultivated  their  arts : 
he  was  continually  by  the  king's  side  at  the  chase  and 
in  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  king's  mother,  who  honoured  him  with  especial 
marks  of  condescension  ;  it  seems  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  soothe  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people 
by  listening  to  the  doctrines  of  the  priests.     He  was 
at  length  sent  down  to  the  maritime  provinces,  per- 
haps to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  country.    In  the  mean  while  a  pension 
was  conferred  on  him  in  the  Oriental  form :   three 
flourishing  towns  were  assigned  for  his  maintenance, 
of  which  Magnesia  was  to  provide  him  with  bread, 
Myus  with  viands,  and  Lampsacus,  with  the  growth 
of  her  celebrated  vineyards.     He  fixed  his  residence 
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at  Magnesia  in  the  vale  of  the  Maeauder,  where  the  chap. 
royal  grant  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  , 
nmk.  There  death  overtook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  his  douh. 
conunonly  supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of  being 
unable  to  perform  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the 
king.  Thucydides  however  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cre- 
dible. Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  who 
had  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs  when  he  heard  of 
the  rising  glory  of  Cimon.  Though  his  character  was 
not  so  strong  as  his  mind,  it  was  great  enough  to  be 
above  the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of 
Plutarch's  anecdotes :  that  amidst  the  splendour  of 
his  luxurious  table  he  one  day  exclaimed :  How  much 
we  should  have  lost^  my  children^  if  we  had  not  been 
ruined.  It  must  have  been  with  a  different  feeling  ^ 
that  he  desired  his  bones  to  be  privately  conveyed  to 
Attica,  though  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so 
many  actions  of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his 
remains.  A  splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him 
in  the  public  place  at  Magnesia ;  but  a  tomb  was  also 
pointed  out  by  the  seaside  within  the  port  of  Piraeus, 
which  was  generally  believed  to  contain  his  bones. 
His  •  descendants  continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar 
privileges  at  Magnesia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;  but 
neither  they  nor  his  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived 
the  lustre  of  his  name. 

>  One  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fiict  related  by  Postis  in  Athencui* 
xli.  45.  Tl6a<ns  4v  rplrtp  MceyvriTue&y  rhy  0*fuffroK\4a  ipn\a\v  iv  Mayyrifflif  rV 
trr«^ani^6poy  ^x^k  iL»a\a£6vra  ^wrcu  'ABfivq,  xcd  tV  iopr^y  IlavaBiiyata  dyoftdam. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEBCENT  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  MARI- 
TIME ASCENDANCY  TO  THE  THXRTT  TEARS  TRUCE 
BETWEEN   ATHENS   AND   SPARTA. 

Beginning  of  CimcnCs  public  Life.  —  Conquest  of  Eion  — 
of  Scgros.  —  Revolt  of  Naxos,  —  Battles  of  the  Eury- 
medon.  —  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  —  Beginning  of  the  third 
Messenian  War, — Education  of  Pericles  —  his  first  public 
Appearance  —  his  political  Views,  —  Cimoiis  Munificence, 
—  Popular  Measures  of  Pericles,  —  Ephialtes^  —  Impeach- 
ment of  Cimon.  — Attempt  to  depress  the  Areopagus. — 
The  Athenians  at  Ithome.  —  Alliance  betioeen  Athens  and 
Argos.  —  Tlie  Eumenides  of  jEschylus,  —7  Change  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus,  —  Athenian  Expedition  to 
Egypt  —  Great  Efforts  of  the  Athenians,  —  Myronides.  — 
Spartan  Expedition  to  Doris.  —  Battle  of  Tanagra.  — 
Battle  of  CEnophyta.  —  Expedition  of  Tolmides.  —  End  of 
the  third  Messenian  War,  —  Disasters  of  the  Athenians  in 
Egypt.  —  Cimon^s  Recall.  —  Assassination  of  Ephialtes,  — 
Death  of  Cimon,  —  Project  of  a  Congress  at  Athens,  — 
Spartan  Expedition  to  Delphi  —  Battle  of  Coronea.  —  In- 
vasion of  Attica.  —  Thirty  Yeati  Truce. 

CHAP.     Though  the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion  had  not 

XVII. 

.  broken  nor  even  dangerously  shaken  the  power  of 
Persia,  it  had  relieved  the  European  Greeks,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  iEgean,  from  all  apprehension  of  an- 
other attack  on  their  freedom  from  the  same  quarter. 
Most  of  the  states  now  united  with  Athens  would  have 
been  satisfied  Avith  this  security,  and  had  no  wish  to 
act  on  the  oflFensive  against  the  vanquished  enemy. 
But  Athens  saw  a  vast  field  open  to  her  ambition  in 
the  East ;  the  situation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  afforded 
a  fair  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and 
many  of  her  leading  statesmen   were   desirous  of 
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ff  this  direction  to  the  restless  spirit  of  their     chap. 
f  ^  xvn. 

trymen. 


remost  among  these  was  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades.  Beginning 

of  Clmon*8 
public  life. 


is  youth  he  gave  little  promise  of  the  abilities  or  *^  c^^"'* 


e  character  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  and 
ed  to  have  inherited  the  limited  capacity  of 
grandfather,  who  had  incurred  a  nickname  ex- 
ive  of  extreme  simplicity^,  rather  than  his 
r's  genius.  His  propensity  to  pleasure  was 
^ht  to  be  so  strong  as  to  divert  his  attention 

business,  and  drew  on  him  the  satire  of  the 
3  poets ;   and  in  his  early  youth  he  is  said  to 

neglected  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  an 
nian  gentleman.  If  however  this  was  the  case, 
3uld  seem,  from  an  anecdote  reported  by  Plutarch 
le  authority  of  a  contemporary,  to  have  supplied 
deficiency  at  a  later  period.^  But  he  was  not 
I  mth  the  promptness  and  volubility  which  com- 
y  distinguished  his  countrymen,  and  never  shone 

orator.  It  was  probably  his  consciousness  of 
lefect  that  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to 
eer  which  kept  him  mostly  away  from  Athens, 
to  abandon  the  popular  assembly  to  his  rivals, 
is  father's  death  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  to 
y  scanty  fortune  ^ ;  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
I  it  difficult  to  raise  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents 
to  the  treasury,  if  Callias,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  his  sister 
dee,  a  woman  more  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
talents  than  for  the  propriety  of  her  conduct, 
lot  undertaken  to  discharge  the  penalty  as  the 


KoctAc^s.  '  PlutCiro.9. 

lording  to  Diodorus  (Mai  ii.  p.  39.)  it  was  Themistocles  who  was  the  author 
n*8  fortune,  by  recommending  him  as  a  son-in-law  to  a  rich  Athenian,  who 
isulted  him  on  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  whom  he 
to  look  out  not  for  wealth  which  wanted  a  man,  but  for  a  man  who  wanted 

L.  II.  F  F 
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CHAP,  price  of  her  haiid.^  Cimon  however  had  attracted 
^^^^  notice,  and  gained  reputation,  by  the  spirit  which  he 
displayed  on  the  occasion  of  leaving  the  city  on  the 
approach  of  the  barbarians,  when  he  was  the  fore- 
most to  hang  up  a  bridle  in  the  Acropolis,  as  a  sign 
that  he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  fleet,  and  by  the 
valour  with  which  he  fought  at  Salamis ;  and  many 
friendly  voices  encouraged  him  to  tread  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  Aristides,  in  particular,  saw  in  him  a 
capacity  and  disposition,  that  fitted  him  for  a  coad- 
jutor to  himself,  and  an  antagonist  to  Themistocles, 
and  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favour;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  dis- 
gusted by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  united  them- 
selves with  Athens,  was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  Cimon's  mild  temper,  and  to  his  frank  and  gentle 
manners.  Yet  we  shguld  be  inclined  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  his  generosity  and  good  nature,  if  we 
believed  what  was  related  by  an  author  cited  by 
Plutarch :  that  after  the  flight  of  Themistocles,  Cimon 
procured  a  capital  sentence  against  Epicrates,  for 
having  aided  the  wife  and  children  of  the  exile  in 
escaping  from  Athens,  and  joining  him  in  the 
dominions  of  Admetus. 

The  popularity  of  Themistocles  was  already  de- 
clining, while  Cimon,  by  a  series  of  successful  enter- 
prises, was  rapidly  rising  in  public  favour  and  esteem. 


*  Tzeties  (Chll.  I.  Hist  22.)  has  produced  an  extraordinary  Jumble  of  facts  and 
names.  With  him,  Callias  is  Cimon's  son  by  Isodic^  (as  to  whom  see  Plut  Cim.  4. ), 
and  was  fined  fifty  talents  on  account  of  his  father's  illicit  connection  with  Elpi- 
nic6 :  KoAA/ar  8i  irein-i^KovTa  raXdyruy  (tjixiovreu  "Oirus  b  Ktfiwy  6  ircrr^p  foi^hr 
9tiv6y  rt  irdB^  "EvtKa  ydfxofv  r&v  at/rxpctfF,  Trjs  iZtK^fu^las.  Some  of  Plutarch's 
authors  represented  Cimon  as  having  openly  wedded  Eipinic^  (Cim.  4. ).  This 
scandalous  history  is  of  very  little  importance  in  itself;  but  when  some  modem 
writers  (as  Passow,  in  F.  Jacob's  Vermischte  Schriften,  v.  p.  673.)  speak  of  the 
corrupt  morah  of  Themistocles  as  characteristic  of  the  party  to  which  Aristides  and 
Cimon  were  opposed,  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the  anecdote  of  a  prodigious 
outrage  against  public  decency  imputed  to  Themistocles  (Athen.  xui.  p.  578.  c.) 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  attested  as  Cimon 's  flagitious  incontinence,  and  that 
even  the  character  of  Aristides  in  this  respect  did  not  escape  obloquy.  See  Plut 
Them.  3. 
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The  firs^j  of  these  triumphs,  achieved  in  the  third  year  ci 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (b.  c.  476),  was  the  conquest  v.^ 
of  Eion  on  the  Stiymon,  which  was  held  by  a  Per-  b.c 
sian  garrison,  among  whom  were  some  men  of  high  ^°°* 
rank,  and  even  related  to  the  king.  They  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  and, 
probably  with  their  aid,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the 
adjacent  Greek  towns.  Cimon,  after  defeating  and 
shutting  them  up,  pressed  the  place  so  closely,  that 
Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  unable  to  hold  out,  and 
disdaining  to  surrender,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
perished  in  the  flames,  which  consumed  his  friends, 
family,  and  treasures.^  This  victory  was  on  many 
accounts  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Athenians,  who 
by  it  were  relieved  from  a  troublesome  enemy,  and 
gained  a  very  important  position,  which  not  only 
provided  immediately  for  the  wants  of  many,  but  was 
the  first  step  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  their 
most  valuable  colonies.  They  conferred  the  freedom 
of  their  city  on  Meno  the  Pharsalian  ^,  who  on  this 
occasion  gave  them  twelve  talents,  and  himself  came 
to  their  aid  with  300  of  his  Penests  mounted  at  his 
own  charge.  The  reward  they  bestowed  on  the  con- 
queror was  considered  at  the  time  as  an  extraordinary 
mark  of  favour,  and  was  celebrated  in  after-ages, 
when  much  slighter  services  were  far  more  richly 
recompensed,  as  a  proof  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
ancient  heroism.  It  consisted  in  three  stone 
busts  of  Hermes,  each  inscribed  with  two  or  three 
distichs  in  honour  of  the  exploit,  but  containing 
nether  the  name  of  the  general,  nor  any  allusion  to 
his  particular  merit.     In  the  course  of  the  same  year 


'  HenML  tu.  107.  Pausanias  viii.  8,  9.  speaks  of  a  stratagem  employed  by 
ClmoD,  ilnillar  to  that  by  which  AgesipoUs  afterwards  took  Bftantinea  (see  below, 
Ch.  zxxTU.).    But  it  does  not  seem  as  if  Herodotus  had  heard  of  it. 

■  I>eiiioath.  Aristocr.  p.  687.  The  author  of  the  oration  Tltpl  ^wrd^ws  con- 
tnuUctt  tbiM  itatement  Uiyv^i  —  6uk  ii^^iawro  iroAiTfioy,  &AA*  krdKtuuf  ISwcoy 
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xvIl*     Cimon  effected  another  conquest,  which  had  a  value 
>  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  independent  of  the  substan- 

of  scyrtM.  tial  advantage  it  afforded  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Scyros,  a  mixt  race  of  Pelasgians  and 
Dolopians,  had  become  infamous  for  piracy,  and  had 
incurred  the  ban  of  the  Amphictyons,  by  a  breach  of 
hospitality  in  plundering  some  Thessalian  merchants. 
Cimon  seized  this  specious  pretext  for  exterminating 
the  people,  and  di\dding  the  land  among  Attic  colo- 
nists. He  was  afterwards  fortunate  or  skilful  enouorh 
to  discover  the  relics  of  Theseus,  who,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  had  been  buried  in  Scyros.^  An 
©racle  was  procured  which  directed  the  Athenians  to 
recover  the  hero's  remains,  and  to  treat  them  with 
due  honour.  Perhaps  Cimon  and  his  party  may 
have  thought  it  seasonable,  on  political  grounds,  to 
reanimate  the  popular  veneration  for  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things.  The  bones  were  dug  up, 
and  carried  with  great  pomp  to  Athens,  where  a 
temple,  which  became  a  perpetual  asylum  for  the 
oppressed,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  hero,  who 
had  so  often  exerted  his  prowess  in  protecting  in- 
nocence, and  redressing  wrong. 

The  next  enterprises  to  which  the  Athenian  arms 
were  directed,  were  important  as  the  first  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  new  system  in  the  relation  be- 
tween Athens  and  her  allies.  The  town  of  Carystus 
in  Euboea,  from  what  causes  we  are  not  informed, 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Athenians,  and,  though 
not  supported  by  any  other  states  in  the  island,  made 
a  long  resistance  before  it  was  reduced  to  submission. 
Its  revolt  was  perhaps  considered  of  too  little   im- 


*  According  to  Paus.  i.  17.  6.  the  professed  ol^ect  of  the  first  expedition  was  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Theseus,  though  Lycomedes  had  been  instigated  by  jealousy 
of  the  honours  which  his  sul^ects  paid  to  the  hero.  But  the  bones  wer«  not 
brought  to  Athens  till  six  or  seven  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  island,  in  the 
archonship  of  Aphepsion,  or  Apsephion,  b.c.  468.    See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  34. 
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portance   to  deserve  more  strenuous  efforts  for  its     chap. 
suppression.      But   that   of  the   rich   and   powerful  ^  ^^^^' 


island  of  Naxos,  which  followed,  was  of  greater  r  c.  466. 
moment.  It  was  an  indication  that  the  Athenian  Revolt  of 
alliance  began  to  be  felt  irksome,  and  that  Athens  ****" 
would  only  be  able  to  preserve  the  advantages  which 
she  derived  from  her  station  in  the  confederacy,  by 
taking  a  new  ground,  and  exacting  by  force  what 
was  no  longer  cheerfully  given.  Naxos  was  con- 
quered after  a  hard  siege,  and,  instead  of  an  ally, 
became  a  subject  of  Athens :  the  first  member  of  the 
confederacy  which  experienced  fix)m  its  protectors  the 
worst  evil  which  it  had  to  fear  from  the  Persians. 
But  its  example  did  not  induce  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  danger  either  to  unite  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  or  to  abstain  from  provoking  a  like 
attack.  One  after  another  they  unseasonably  refused 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  leading  state, 
and  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
Many  were  imprudent  enough  to  seek  ease  from  their 
burdens  by  sacrificing  their  strength.  They  offered 
to  commute  their  personal  services  in  the  endless  ex- 
peditions to  which  they  were  summoned,  for  stated 
pajrments  of  money.  Cimon  perceived  the  advantage 
which  Athens  would  reap  from  this  arrangement,  and 
accepted  it  whenever  it  was  proposed.  Its  effect  was, 
that  the  states  which  adopted  it,  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  naval  force  of  their  otvti, 
were  ever  after  exposed,  without  any  means- of  de- 
fence, to  the  growing  demands  of  Athenian  rapacity, 
and  when  the  wants  of  their  sovereign  were  multiplied, 
found  themselves  in  addition  subjected  to  the  very 
services  from  which  they  had  so  dearly  purchased  a 
temporary  relief. 

In  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Naxos  (B.  C.  466),  ^^^' 
the  same  in  which  Themistocles  took  refuge  in  Asia,  medon 
Cimon  obtained  his  most  memorable  triumph  over 

rr  3 
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CHAP,  the  Persians.  A  great  sea  and  land  force  had  been 
collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia ;  the  fleet,  according  to  Ephorus,  who  is  most 
moderate  in  his  numbers,  amounted  to  350,  and  the 
Persian  commanders  expected  to  be  joined  by  80 
Phoenician  galleys  from  Cjrprus.  Cimon,  having 
strengthened  his  fleet  by  successive  reinforcements, 
as  he  slowly  moved  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  till  it  amounted  to  250  galleys,  provoked  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  having  defeated  them  and  sunk  or 
taken  200  ships,  sailed  up  the  river  to  their  camj), 
and  landing  his  men  flushed  with  \dctor}^,  completely 
routed  the  Persian  army,  and  carried  away  the  rich 
booty  which  they  left  in  their  tents.  According  to 
the  author  whom  Plutarch  follows,  he  still  found  time 
for  another  victory  the  same  day,  and  having  sailed 
to  meet  the  Phoenician  squadron,  which  had  not 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies,  fell  in  with  it  and 
destroyed  the  whole. 

Cimon's  next  enterprise  was  one  in  which  he  had 
a  personal  and  hereditary  interest.  The  Persians  still 
kept  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  were 
supported  by  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  of  the  main 
land.  Cimon  sailed  with  a  small  force,  and  dislodged 
them  not  only  from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
from  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  own  patri- 
mony. It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  the  power 
of  the  Athenians  liad  been  thus  strengthened  in  this 
quarter — in  the  year  following  the  battles  of  the 
Eurj'medon  —  that  they  were  again  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  one  of  their  allies,  who  was  able  and 
disposed  to  make  a  \ngorous  resistance.  The 
Thasians  were  compelled  to  defend  their  gold 
mines  on  the  continent  from  the  cupidity  of  Athens, 
which  perhaps  clainu?d  them  as  a  conquest  won  from 
the  Persians.     The  islanders  were  first  defeated  at 
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sea  by  Cimon,  and  then  closely  besieged.      While     chap. 


XVII. 


the  siege  was  in  progress,  the  Athenians  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  in  one  of  their  most  important  pos- 
sessions. They  had  sent  a  colony  of  ten  thousand 
settlers,  partly  citizens  and  partly  allies,  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  site  on  the  Strymon,  then  called, 
from  the  various  lines  of  communication  which 
branched  from  it,  the  Nine  Ways  \  and  occupied  by 
the  Edonian  Thracians.  These  the  colonists  dis- 
lodged ;  but  in  an  expedition  which  they  made  into  the 
interior  against  the  Edonian  town  of  Drabescus  they 
were  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Thracians, 
who  viewed  their  settlement  as  a  hostile  invasion,  and 
were  cut  off  to  a  man. 

The  Thasians,  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  the  war 
had  taken,  began  to  look  out  for  foreign  assistance. 
The  jealousy  of  Sparta  toward  Athens  had  been  be- 
trayed, as  we  have  seen,  immediately  after  their  joint 
victory  over  the  common  enemy;  and  the  events  of 
the  subsequent  period  were  not  fitted  to  allay  it. 
The  Thasians  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  engage 
the  Spartans  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour  by 
invading  Attica.  Their  envoys  were  favourably 
received,  and  dismissed  with  a  secret  promise  that 
their  wishes  should  be  falfilled ;  and  the  Spartans 
were  preparing  to  keep  their  word,  but  had  not  yet 
taken  any  step  which  could  disclose  their  intention  to 
the  Athenians,  when  a  calamity  befell  them  by  which 
they  were  forced  to  renounce  this  design,  and  to  ^^  ^^^ 
struggle  hard  for  their  own  preservation.  The  whole  Earthquake 
of  Laconia  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  »^sparu. 
opened  great  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  down 
huge  masses  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus; 
Sparta  itself  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  which  not 
more  than  five   houses  are  said  to  have  been   left 


*  See  ante,  p.  287. 
F  F  4 
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CHAP,  standing.^  More  than  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
,^^^^  ,  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  shock  *,  and 
the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth  was  overwhehned 
by  the  fall  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  ex- 
ercising themselves  at  the  time.  It  was  chiefly  the 
presence  of  mind  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  king 
Archidamus,  that  preserved  the  state  from  a  stiU 
more  terrible  disaster.  Many  of  the  Helots  assembled, 
and  hastened  to  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
defenceless  condition  in  which  they  hoped  to  surprise 
their  masters.  But  Archidamus  foreseeing  the  danger, 
as  soon  as  the  first  consternation  had  subsided,  while 
the  survivors  were  busied  among  the  ruins,  ordered 
an  alarm  to  be  sounded,  as  of  an  enemy's  approach, 
and  gathered  all  his  people  round  him  in  arms. 
The  Helots,  finding  an  armed  band  ready  to  receive 
them,  retreated  and  dispersed.  But  though  this 
danger  was  thus  averted,  the  safety  of  Sparta  -was 


B.C.464. 


Beginning  uot  yet  securcd.  The  Messenians  seized  the  oppor- 
M^^wT  *u"ity  ^f  rising  against  their  hated  lords,  and 
^»r.  fortified   themselves   in    the    ancient    stronghold   of 

their  liberty,  Ithome.  Their  insurrection  was  the 
more  formidable,  as  they  were  joined  not  only  by 
many  of  the  Helots,  but  by  the  free  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  Laconian  to\vns.  The  Spartans,  though 
reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  were  still  masters  of 
the  open  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Ithome,  but  made 
very  slow  advances  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
place.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Thasians,  left  to  them- 
selves, were  compelled  to  capitulate  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  and  after  dismantling  their  fortifications, 
surrendering  their  ships,  ceding  their  continental 
territory  and  mines,  paying  a  sum  of  money  iui- 
mediately,  and  stipulating  to  pay  a  certain  tribute 
in  future,  were  permitted  to  remain  subjects  of 
Athens. 

*  Plut.  Cim.  16.  »  Diod.  xi.  63. 
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As  the  siege   of  Ithome  lingered,   the   Spartans     chap. 
called  on  their  allies  for  aid ;    and  among  the  rest  > 

they  did  not  blush  to  implore  it  from  the  Athenians. 
This  application  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  and  was  treated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  parties  as  an  occasion  of 
trying  their  strength.  The  feelings  with  which  it 
was  received  can  scarcely  be  clearly  understood, 
without  taking  a  view  of  these  parties  and  of  their 
relative  position ;  and  a  short  digression  on  this 
subject  will  be  necessary  to  place  many  events  of 
the  following  history  in  their  proper  light. 

Cimon  was  beyond  dispute  the  ablest   and   most 

successful  general  of  his  day ;  and  his  victories  had 

shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Athens,  which  almost 

dimmed  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.     But 

while  he  was  gaining  reno>vn  abroad,  he  had  rivals 

at  home,  who  were  endeavouring  to  supplant  him  in 

the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  a  system 

of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  directly  counter  to  his 

views,  and  were  preparing  contests  for  him  in  which 

his  military  talents  would  be  of  little  avail.     While 

Themistocles   and   Aristides    were    occupying    the 

political  stage,  an   extraordinary  genius   had  been 

ripening  in  obscurity,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 

favourable  juncture  to  issue  from  the  shade  into  the  s 

broad  day  of  public  life.     Xanthippus,  the  conqueror 

of  Mycale,  had  married  Agariste,  a  descendant  of  the 

famous  Cleisthenes,  and  had  left  two  sons,  Ariphron 

and  Pericles.     Of  Ariphron  little  is  known  beside  his 

name ;  but  Pericles,  to  an  observing  eye,  gave  early 

indications  of  a  mind  formed  for  great  things,  and  a 

will  earnestly  bent  on  them.  In  his  youth  he  had  not  Education 

rested  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  Greek  education,  ®^^*''^c*"' 

but  had  applied  himself,  ^vith  an  ardour  which  was 

not  even  abated  by  the  lapse  of  years,  nor  stifled  by 

his  public  avocations,  to  intellectual  pursuits,  which 
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CHAP,     were  theti  new  at  Athens,  and  confined  to  a  ven 
xvn.  •  •••••• 

narrow  circle  of  inquisitive  spirits.     His  birth  anfl 

fortune  afforded  him  the  means  of  familiar  inter-] 
course  with  all  the  men  most  eminent  in  every  kind! 
of  knowledge  and  art,  who  were  already  beginning 
to  resort  to  Athens  as  a  common  seat  of  learning. 
Thus,  though  P3rthoclide8  taught  him  to  touch  the 
cithara,  he  sought  the  elements  of  a  higher  kind  of 
music  in  the  lessons  of  Damon,  who  was  believed  to 
have  contributed  mainly  to  train  him  for  his  political 
career :  himself  no  ordinary  person ;  for  he  was  held 
up  by  the  comic  poets  to  public  jealousy,  as  a  secret 
favourer  of  tyranny,  and  was  driven  from  Athens  by 
the  process  of  ostracism.^  But  Pericles  also  entered 
with  avidity  into  the  abstrusest  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  even  took  pleasure  in  the  arid  subtleties  of 
the  Eleatic  school,  or  at  least  in  the  ingenuity  and 
the  dialectic  art  with  which  they  were  unfolded  to 

I  Plut  Per.  4.  Aristid.  1.  Schloeser  (  Univertalkist,  Uebttnieht,  1.  2.  p.  39.) 
has  A  note  on  this  sul^'ect,  in  which  he  brings  a  charge  against  Plutarch,  which  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  fbunded.  He  cooaiders  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Life  of  Pericles,  compared  with  one  in  Plato  on  the  same  subject,  as  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  treata  hit  omihorB :  conceiving 
that  he  introduced  the  name  of  Damon  merely  on  account  of  its  celebrity,  tbouj;h 
Damon  waSt  as  i*  weil  kmnon,  Plato's  master;  and  Pivtarch  himself  observes^  that 
Aristotle  describes  Pericles  as  receiving  his  early  lessons  in  music  from  PtfthoeKda. 
Schlosser  then  gives  a  long  extract  from  the  first  Aicibiades,  the  only  material  part 
of  which  is  the  passage  from  which  it  appears  that  Pericles  was  on  terms  of  fiunilisr 
intimacy  with  Damon  toward  the  end  of  his  life:  wv  thiKucovtos  &v  Adfmri 
^vvftrri.  And  if,  as  Schlosser  asserts,  it  was  well  ascertained  that  Damon  was 
Plato's  teacher,  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  believe  that  he  also  instructed 
Pericles  —  who  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Plato  was  bom  —  at  a  very  earix 
period  of  his  life.  But  1  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  this  assertion  rests  and 
certainly  the  fact  is  not  generally  admitted.  Ast,  for  instance  ( Platon*s  Lebts 
und  Schriften^  p.  18.),  observes,  that  Plato  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  in 
music  from  Draco,  a  scholar  of  Damon's ;  and  he  refers  to  Olympiodorus**  ViL 
Plat.,  where  this  fact  is  mentioned,  and  to  Plutarch  De  Musica,  p.  1 136  £.  In 
this  last  passage  the  common  reading  is :  irdio;  yhp  vp6<r€<Tx^  '^  MovoiKp  4wurrijftn 
UKdrwy,  iucowrr^t  ytudixfyos  Apducovros  rod  ABriyeuov,  Wyttenbach  indeed  r^ 
marks  on  the  word  ApiUovros,  Non  est  dtUfium  quin  auctor  scripserit,  certe  scribtft 
debueritt  Adfjuouos.  Itaque  verte.  But  as  he  assigns  no  reason  for  this  correction,  one  i« 
led  to  suspect  that  Damon's  more  celebrated  name  occurring  to  his  memory,  caused 
him  to  forget  the  passage  in  Olympiodorus.  Damon  may  have  been  younger  than 
Pythoclides,  as  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  in  the  Aicibiades  represents  them  as 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  generations  ;  for,  according  to  him,  Pythoclides 
taught  Agathocles,  he  Lamprocles,  he  Damon.  But  as  this  is  clearly  a  mistake* 
we,  in  fact,  know  nothing  as  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to-each  other. 
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a  by  Zeno.  But  his  principal  guide  in  such  ^^• 
learches,  and  the  man  who  appears  to  have  ex-  * 
nsed  the  most  powerful  and  durable  influence  on 
\  mind  and  character,  was  the  philosopher  Anaxa- 
ras,  with  whom  he  was  long  united  in  intimate 
endship.  Not  only  his  public  and  private  deport- 
;nt,  and  his  habits  of  thought,  but  the  tone  and 
i^le  of  his  eloquence  were  believed  to  have  been 
•med  by  his  intercourse  with  Anaxagoras.  It  was 
mmonly  supposed  that  this  effect  was  produced  by 
e  philosopher's  physical  speculations,  which,  ele- 
ting  his  disciple  above  the  ignorant  superstition  of 
e  vulgar,  had  imparted  to  him  the  serene  con- 
scension  and  dignified  language  of  a  superior  being, 
it  we  should  be  loth  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
ssession  of  such  physical  secrets  as  Anaxagoras 
18  able  to  communicate,  that  inspired  Pericles  with 
3  lofty  conceptions,  or  that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
e  little  taste  of  science  which  had  weaned  him  from 
Few  popular  prejudices.     We  should  rather  ascribe 

deep  an  impression  to  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
e  Anaxagorean  system,  by  which  the  philosopher 
mself  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  title  of 
ind  from  his  contemporaries.  The  doctrine  of  an 
dering  intelligence,  distinct  from  the  material 
liverse,  and  ruling  it  with  absolute  sway,  was 
riking  from  its  novelty,  and  peculiarly  congenial  to 
e  character  of  Pericles.  Such  was  the  supremacy 
lich  Athens  exercised  over  the  multitude  of  her 
pendent  states,  and  such  the  ascendancy  which  he 
It  himself  destined  to  obtain  over  the  multitude  at 
thens. 

It  was  undoubtedly  not  for  the  mere  amusement  of 
s  leisure  that  Pericles  had  enriched  his  mind  with 

many  rare  acquirements.  All  of  them  were  pro- 
hly  considered  by  him  as  instruments  for  the  use  of 
6  statesman ;  and  even  those  which  seemed  most 
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<JHAP.  remote  from  all  practical  purposes,  may  have  con- 
^  '  .  tributed  to  the  cultivation  of  that  natural  eloquence, 
to  which  he  owed  so  much  of  his  influence.  He  left 
no  specimens  of  his  oratory  behind  him,  and  we  can 
only  estimate  it,  like  many  other  fruits  of  Greek 
genius,  by  the  effect  it  produced.  The  few  minute 
fragments  preserved  by  Plutarch,  which  were  re- 
corded by  earlier  authors  because  they  had  sunk  deep 
in  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
loved  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
image :  as  when  he  called  iEgina  the  eyesore  of 
Piraeus,  and  said  that  he  descried  war  lowering  from 
Peloponnesus.  But  though  signally  gifted  and  ac- 
complished for  political  action,  it  was  not  without 
much  hesitation  and  apprehension  that  he  entered  on 
a  field,  where  he  saw  ample  room  indeed  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  powers,  but  also  many  enemies  and  great 
dangers.  The  very  superiority  of  which  he  could 
not  but  be  conscious,  suggested  a  motive  for  alarm, 
as  it  might  easily  excite  suspicion  in  the  people  of 
views  adverse  to  their  freedom ;  and  these  fears  were 
heightened  by  some  circumstances,  trifling  in  them- 
selves, but  capable  of  awakening  or  confirming  a 
popular  prejudice.  His  personal  appearance  was 
graceful  and  majestic,  notwithstanding  a  remarkable 
disproportion  in  the  length  of  his  head,  which  became 
a  subject  of  inexhaustible  pleasantry  for  the  comic 
poets  of  his  day  ^ ;  bwt  the  old  men  who  remembered 
Pisistratus,  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  which  they 
discovered  between  the  tyrant  and  the  young  heir  of 
the  Alcmaeonids,  and  not  only  in  their  features  ^,  but 

•  Plut.  Per.  3.  14. 

*  The  contemporaries  of  Pisistratus  seem  to  have  discovered  a  striking;  likeneiv 
between  his  head  and  that  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Dionysus,  which  was  therefore 
supposed  by  some  to  have  \yccn  sacrilegiously  designed  by  the  artist  as  a  portrait  of 
the  mortal,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  the  tyrant's  arrogance.  ( Atben. 
XII.  p.  533.)  Hence,  probably  not  without  a  malicious  allusion  to  the  scandal 
about  AsiKisia,  Hermippus,  in  one  of  his  comedieii,  entitled  Pericles  King  of  the 
Satyrs.     Plut.  Per.  33. 
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in   the  sweetness    of  voice,    and   the    volubility  of     chap. 
utterance,   with  which   both  expressed   themselves.   . 
Still,  after  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  the  Hisflnt 
death  of  Aristides,  while  Cimon  was  engaged  in  con-  E^^^^^ 
tinual  expeditions,  Pericles  began  to  present  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  public  eye,  and  was  soon  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  a  powerful  party,  which  openly 
aimed  at  counteracting  Ciraon's  influence,  and  intro- 
ducing opposite  maxims  into  the  public  counsels. 

To  some  of  the  ancients  indeed  it  appeared  that  HUpouucai 
the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  Pericles  was  entirely  ^**'"' 
determined  by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which  induced 
him  to  take  a  different  ground  from  that  which  he 
found  already  occupied  by  Cimon;  and  that,  as 
Cimon  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party 
which  had  been  represented  by  Aristides,  he  there- 
fore placed  himself  in  the  front  of  that  which  had 
been  led  by  Themistocles.  The  difference  between 
these  parties,  after  the  revolution  by  which  the 
ancestor  of  Pericles  had  undermined  the  power  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  was  for  some  time  very  faintly  marked, 
and  we  have  seen  that  Aristides  himself  was  the 
author  of  a  very  democratical  measure,  which  threw 
the  first  offices  of  the  state  open  to  all  classes  of  the 
citizens.  The  aristocracy  had  no  hope  of  recovering 
what  it  had  lost ;  but,  as  the  commonalty  grew  more 
enterprising,  it  became  also  more  intent  on  keeping 
all  that  it  had  retained,  and  on  stopping  all  ftirther 
innovation  at  home.  Abroad  too,  though  it  was  no 
longer  a  question,  whether  Athens  should  continue  to 
be  a  great  maritime  power,  or  should  reduce  her  navy 
to  the  footing  of  the  old  naucraries^  and  though  Cimon 
himself  had  actively  pursued  the  policy  of  Themis- 
tocles, there  was  room  for  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  course  which  was  to  be  followed  in  her 
foreign  relations.  The  aristocratical  party  wished, 
for  their  own  sake  at  least  as  much  as  for  that  of 
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CHAP,  peace  and  justice,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
as  steady  as  possible  in  Greece,  and  directed  the 
Athenian  arms  against  the  Persian  empire  with  the 
greater  energy,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  them  from 
intestine  warfare.  The  democratical  party  had  other 
interests,  and  concurred  only  with  that  part  of  these 
views  which  tended  towards  enriching  and  aggran- 
dizing  the  state. 

It  is  difficult  wholly  to  clear  Pericles  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  swayed  by  personal  motives  in 
the  choice  of  his  political  system,  as  it  would  be  to 
establish  it.  But  even  if  it  were  certain  that  his 
decision  was  not  the  result  of  conviction,  it  might  as 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  hereditary  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  principles  for  which  his  ancestors  had 
contended,  and  which  had  probably  been  transmitted 
in  his  family,  as  to  his  competition  with  Cimon,  or  to 
his  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  that  he  aimed  at  a 
tyranny,  or  unconstitutional  power:  a  suspicion  to 
which  he  was  much  more  exposed  in  the  station  which 
he  actually  filled.  But  if  his  personal  character  might 
seem  better  adapted  to  an  aristocratical  than  to  a 
democratical  party,  it  must  also  render  us  unwilling 
to  believe,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
commonalty  merely  that  he  might  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  his  own  ambition.  There  seems  to  be 
much  better  ground  for  supposing  that  he  deliberately 
preferred  the  system  which  he  adopted,  as  the  most 
consistent,  if  not  alone  reconcilable,  with  the  pro- 
sperity and  safety  of  Athens ;  though  his  own  agency 
in  directing  and  controlling  it  might  be  a  prominent 
object  in  all  his  views.  But  he  might  well  think  that 
the  people  had  gone  too  far  to  remain  stationary,  even 
if  there  was  any  reason  why  it  should  not  seize  the 
good  which  lay  within  its  reach.  Its  greatness  had 
risen  with  the  growth  of  the  commonalty,  and,  it 
might  appear  to  him,  could  only  be  maintained  and 
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^tended  by  the  same  means :  at  home  by  a  decided     chap. 
icendancy  of  the  popular  interest  over  that  of  the  . 
Id  aristocracy,  and  every  other  class  in  the  state ; 
broad  by  an  equally  decided  supremacy  over  the 
3st  of  Greece. 

The  contest  between  the  parties  seems  for  some  cimon's 
me  to  have  been  carried  on,  without  much  violence  ™'*°*"" 
r  animosity,  and  rather  with  a  noble  emulation  in 
tie  service  of  the  public,  than  with  assaults  on  one* 
nother.  Cimon  had  enriched  his  country  with  the 
poil  and  ransom  of  the  Persians ;  and  he  had  also 
reatly  increased  his  private  fortune.^  His  disposition 
ras  naturally  inclined  to  liberality,  and  he  made  a 
lunificent  use  of  his  wealth.  Several  great  works 
rere  wanting  for  the  security  of  the  city,  and  little 
ad  yet  been  done  for  its  embellishment.  The  south 
rail  of  the  citadel  was  built  with  the  treasure  which 
Jimon  brought  home  from  Asia,  and  the  plans  of 
?hemistocles  were  brought  nearer  to  their  accom- 
plishment, by  preparations  which  were  now  made  for 
3ining  the  city  to  its  harbours,  by  walls  carried  down 
►n  the  one  side  to  Phalerus,  on  the  other  to  Piraeus. 
The  laying  of  the  foundations  of  these  walls  was  itself 
,n  arduous  and  expensive  work,  on  account  of  the 
narshy  ground  which  they  crossed ;  and  Cimon  him- 
elf  executed  the  most  difficult  part  with  magnificent 
olidity  at  his  own  charge.  He  also  set  the  example 
»f  adorning  the  public  places  of  the  city  with  trees, 
md  by  introducing  a  supply  of  water  converted  the 
\.cademy,  a  spot  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city, 
rom  an  arid  waste,  into  a  delightful  grove,  containing 
>pen  lawns  and  courses  for  the  exercises  of  the  young, 
hady  walks  for  the  thoughtful,  a  scene  of  wholesome 
•ecreation  for  all. 


1  Plut  (Cim.  10.)  attributes  his  wealth  entirely  to  tliis  source;  but  it  may 
aye  been  in  great  part  derived  from  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonesus,  as  Wachs- 
luth  observes,  i.  2.  p.  57. 
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CHAP.         This  kind  of  expenditure  was  wise  and  noble  :  but 

XYIL.         •  •  •         •  • 

^  it  was  coupled  with  another,  mischievous  in  its  ten- 

dency, and  seemingly  degrading  both  to  the  benefited 
and  to  the  benefactor.     Cimon,  it  is  said,  not  only 
like  Pisistratus  invited  all  who  would  to  partake  of 
the  fruits  of  his  fields  and  orchards,  but  threw  down 
the  fences,  that  none  might  scruple  to  enter.    He  not 
only  gave  the  usual  entertainments  expected  from  the 
Vich,  to  the  members  of  his  deme,  but  kept  a  table 
constantly  open  to  them.    When  he  went  out  into  the 
streets  he  was  commonly  attended  by  a  number  of 
persons  in  good  apparel,  who,  when  they  met  with 
any  elderly  citizen,  scantily  clothed,  would  insist  on 
exchanging  their  warm  mantles  for  his  threadbare  co- 
vering.    It  was  the  office  of  the  same  agents  respect- 
fully to  approach  any  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  good 
character,  whom   they  might    see   standing   in  the 
market-place,  and  silently  to  put  some  small  pieces  of 
money  into  their  hands.     There  were  some,  Plutarch 
innocently  observes,  who   decried   this  liberality  as 
flattery  of  the  mob,  and  the  trick  of  a  demagogue  ^ ; 
but  such  slander  is,  he  thinks,  amply  refuted  by  the 
fact,  that  Cimon  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical 
and  Laconian  party,  and  one  of  the  few  Athenians 
whose  incorruptible  integrity  raised  them  aboye  all 
suspicion  of  venality,  or  of  ever  acting  from  selfish 
motives.     And  he  adds  a  story  of  the  magnanimity 
with  which  Cimon  had  rejected  a  present  offered  to 
him  by  a  foreigner  who  needed  his  protection.     It 
might  perhaps  be  alleged  with  more  colour  of  truth, 
that  the  ordinary  relation  subsisting  at  this  period 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  at  Athens,  rendered 
such  good  offices  so  common,  that  they  could  not 
fairly  be  attributed  even  to  ambition,  much  less  to 

'  Cim.  10.  In  his  Life  of  Pericles,  9.  he  seems  himself  to  adopt  the  same  view. 
With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  fences,  Plutarch's  statement  is  not  conflrroed  by 
Theopompus  (  A  then.  xii.  p.  533. ),  and  may  therefore  be  suspected  of  exa^eration. 
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any  meaner  motive.  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  things  chap. 
had  tmdergone  a  great  change  at  Athens  in  favour  of  ^^^^* 
the  poorer  class,  since  Solon  had  been  obliged  to 
interpose,  to  protect  them  from  the  rigour  of  creditors, 
who  first  impoverished,  and  then  enslaved  them. 
Since  this  time  the  aristocracy  had  found  it  expedient 
to  court  the  commonalty  which  it  could  no  longer 
oppress,  and  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  wealth  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  its  power.  There  were  of  course 
then,  as  at  all  times,  benevolent  individuals,  who  only 
consulted  the  dictates  of  a  generous  nature ;  but  the 
contrast  between  the  practice  which  prevailed  before 
and  after  the  age  of  Solon,  seems  clearly  to  mark  the 
spurious  origin  of  the  ordinary  beneficence.  Yet 
Isocrates,  when  he  extols  the  bounty  of  the  good  old 
times,  which  prevented  the  pressure  of  poverty  from 
being  ever  felt,  speaks  of  land  granted  at  low  rents, 
.  sums  of  money  advanced  at  low  interest  \  and  asserts 
that  none  of  the  citizens  were  then  in  such  indigence, 
as  to  depend  on  casual  relief.^  Cimon's  munificence 
therefore  must  have  been  remarkable,  not  only  in  its 
degree,  but  in  its  kind  ;  and  was  not  the  less  that  of 
a  demagogue,  because  he  sought  popularity,  not  merely 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  order  and  his 
party. 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  by  Peri-  Popular 
cles ;  and  some  of  the  measures  which  most  strongly  pe^^"^**^^ 
marked  his  administration  were  adopted  to  counteract 
its  effects.  He  was  not  able  to  rival  Cimon's  profusion, 
and  he  even  husbanded  his  private  fortune  with  rigid 
economy,  that  he  might  keep  his  probity  in  the  ma-    . 
nagement  of  public  affairs  free  both  from  temptation 
and  suspicion.     His  friend  Demonides  is  said  first  to 
have  suggested  the  thought  of  throwing  Cimon's  liber- 
ality into  the  shade,  and  rendering  it  superfluous, 

»  Areop.  c.  12.  ■  Ibid.  c.  38. 
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cftAP.     ]yy  proposing  a  similar  appKcation  of  the  public  re- 
venue.^    Pericles  perhaps  deemed  it  safer  and  more 
becoming,  that  the  people  should  supply  the  poorer 
citizens  with  the  means  of  enjoyment  out  of  its  own 
funds,  than  that  they  should  depend  on  the  bounty  of 
opulent  individuals.    He  might  think  that  the  gener- 
ation which  had  raised  their  country  to  such  a  pitch 
of  greatness,  was  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
sacrifice  which  their  fathers  had  made,  when  they 
resigned  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium  to  the 
use  of  the  state.     Very  early  therefore  he  signalised 
his  appearance  in  the  assembly  by  becoming  the  author 
of  a  series  of  measures,  all  tending  to  provide  for  the 
subsistence  and  gratification  of  the  poorer  class  at 
the  public  expense.  We  do  not  stop  to  describe  these 
measures,  because  they  will  find  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  a  general  view  of  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles.    But  we  must  here  observe,  that,  while  he  was 
courting  the  favour  of  the  multitude  by  these  arts,  he 
was  no  less  studious  to  commarnd  its  respect.     From 
his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  he  devDted  himself 
with  unremitting  application  to   business:    he  was 
never  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  but  on  the  way  be- 
tween his  house  and  the  seat  of  council :  and,  as  if 
by  way  of  contrast  to  Cimon's  convivial  tastes,  declined 
all  invitations  to  the  entertainments  of  his  acquaint- 
ance —  once  only  during  the  whole  period  he  broke 
through  this  rule,  to  honour  the  wedding  of  his  relative 
Euryptolemus  with  his  presence  —  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  society  of  a  very  select  circle  of  intimate 
friends.     He  bestowed  the  most  assiduous  attention 
on  the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  and  so  little  dis- 
guised it,  that  he  used  to  say  he  never  mounted  the 
bemaj  without  praying  that  no  inappropriate  word 
might  drop  from  his  lips.     The  impression  thus  pro- 

'  Plut.  Per.  9.,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 
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duced  was  heightened  by  the  cahn  majesty  of  his  air  chap. 
and  carriage,  and  by  the  philosophical  composure 
which  he  maintained  under  all  provocations.^  And 
he  was  so  carefiil  to  avoid  the  effect  which  familiarity 
might  have  on  the  people,  that  he  was  sparing  even 
in  his  attendance  at  the  assembly,  and,  reserving  his 
own  iippearance  for  great  occasions,  carried  many  of 
his  measures  through  the  agency  of  his  friends  and 
partisans.  Among  them  the  person  whose  name  is  Ephiaitw. 
most  frequently  associated  with  that  of  Pericles  was 
Ephialtes,  son  of  Sophonides,  a  person  not  much  less 
conspicuous  for  his  rigid  integrity  than  Aristides 
himself,  and  who  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  views 
of  Pericles  with  disinterested  earnestness,  and  fear- 
lessly to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  with  the 
opposite  party. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Thasos  an  oc-  impeach 
casion  occurred  for  the  two  parties  to  measure  their  cimon, 
strength.  It  would  appear  that  Cimon  had  received 
instructions,  before  he  brought  home  his  victorious 
armament,  to  *  attempt  some  further  conquest  on  the 
mainland  between  the  newly  conquered  district  and 
Macedonia.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  expected  to 
have  invaded  Macedonia,  and  to  have  added  a  large 
tract  of  it  to  the  dominions  of  Athens.  Yet  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  how  the  conquest  of  Thasos  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  effecting  this  with  greater  ease  : 
nor  is  any  motive  suggested  for  such  an  attack  on  the 
territories  of  Alexander.  We  might  hence  be  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  the  expedition  which  Cimon  had 
neglected  to  undertake,  though  called  for  by  the 
people's  wishes,  if  not  by  their  express  orders,  was  to 
have  been  directed,  not  against  Macedonia,  but  against 


>  Platarch  tells  a  story  —  characteristic  if  not  true  —  of  a  rude  fellow,  who 
after  railing  at  Pericles  all  day,  as  he  was  transacthig  business  in  public,  followed 
him  after  dusk  with  abusive  language  to  his  door,  when  Pericles  ordered  one  of  bit 
servants  to  take  a  light,  and  conduct  the  man  home. 
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CHAP,  the  Thracian  tribes  on  its  frontier,  who  had  so  lately 
^^^'*  cut  off  their  colonists  on  the  Strjrmon :  a  blow  which 
the  Athenians  were  naturally  impatient  to  avenge,  but 
which  the  king  of  Macedonia  might  well  be  supposed 
to  have  witnessed  without  regret,  even  if  he  did  not 
instigate  those  who  inflicted  it.  However  this  may  be, 
Cimon's  forbearance  disappointed  and  irritated  the 
people,  and  his  adversaries  inflamed  the  popular  in- 
dignation by  ascribing  his  conduct  to  the  influence  of 
Macedonian  gold.  This  part  of  the  charge  at  least 
was  undoubtedly  groundless ;  and  Pericles,  though 
appointed  by  the  people  one  of  Cimon's  accusers, 
when  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason,  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  prosecution  with  reluctance. 
The  danger  however  was  great,  and  Elpinice  came  to 
the  house  of  Pericles  to  plead  with  him  for  her  brother. 
Pericles,  playfully,  though  it  would  seem  not  quite  so 
delicately  as  our  manners  would  require,  reminded 
her  that  she  was  past  the  age  at  which  female  inter- 
cession is  most  powerful ;  but  in  effect  he  granted 
her  request;  for  he  kept  back  the  thunder  of  his 
eloquence,  and  only  rose  once,  for  form's  sake,  to 
second  the  accusation.  Plutarch  says,  that  Cimon 
was  acquitted :  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  fact,  except  a  suspicion,  that  this  was 
the  trial  to  which  Demosthenes  alludes,  when  he  says 
that  Cimon  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  was 
condemned  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents :  a  singular 
repetition  of  his  father's  destiny.^ 


*  Aristocr.  p.  688.  In  this  case  he  does  not  mention  the  charge,  but,  as  Wach- 
smuth  observes,  the  motive  of  the  prosecution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Demosthenes,  Srt  riip  xdrpiov  firrtKirricr*  iroXtrc/oy,  would  suit  very  well  what 
Plutarch  says  of  Cimen's  attempt  to  revive  the  old  aristocracy,  Clm.  15.;  but  then 
we  hear  of  no  formal  prosecution  before  the  ostracism.  Bckker's  reading,  Tlapiw 
for  xdrptov,  would  put  an  end  to  this  question,  but  would  imply  that  the  orator 
had  confounded  Cimon's  history  with  his  father's.  We  have  already  noticed  one 
instance  of  a  similar  confusion  in  the  case  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  whose  pursuit 
of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platfea  the  orator  (Aristocr.  p.  687.)  ascribes  to 
Perdiccas.  Others  are  cited  by  Funkhanel  in  Zimmermann's  Zettschrifi  f,  d.  A. 
1836,  n.  1.30.     (  Uther  die  Redner  ah  geschichtHche  QueOe), 
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This  however  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  rao-     chap 


mentous  struggle,  which  involved  the  principles  of  the  ^ 
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parties,  and  excited  much  stronger  feelings  of  mutual  Attempt  to 
resentment.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  ^j^"  *us! 
that  Pericles  resolved  on  attacking  the  aristocracy  in 
its  ancient  and  revered  stronghold,  the  Areopagus. 
We  have  seen  that  this  body,  at  once  a  council  and  a 
court  of  justice,  was  composed,  according  to  Solon's 
regulation,  of  the  ex-archons.  Its  character  was  little 
altered  after  the  archonship  was  filled  by  lot,  so  long 
as  it  was  open  to  none  but  citizens  of  the  wealthiest 
class.  But,  by  the  innovation  introduced  by  Aristides, 
the  poorest  Athenian  might  gain  admission  to  the 
Areopagus.  Still  the  change  which  this  measure 
produced  in  its  composition  was  probably  for  a  long 
time  scarcely  perceptible,  and  attended  with  no  effect 
on  its  maxims  and  proceedings.  When  Pericles  made 
his  attack  on  it,  it  was  perhaps  as  much  as  ever  an 
aristocratical  assembly.  The  greater  part  of  the 
members  had  come  in  under  the  old  system,  and  most 
of  those  who  followed  them  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  class;  for  though  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
archonship  had  become  open  to  all,  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  a  lower  station  would  immediately 
present  themselves  to  take  their  chance.  But  even  if 
any  such  were  successful,  they  could  exert  but  little 
influence  on  the  general  character  of  the  council, 
which  would  act  much  more  powerfully  on  them.  The 
poor  man  who  took  his  seat  among  a  number  of 
persons  of  superior  rank,  fortune,  and  education, 
would  generaUy  be  eager  to  adopt  the  tone,  and 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues;  and  heilce 
the  prevailing  spirit  might  continue  for  many  gener- 
ations unaltered.  This  may  be  the  main  point  which 
Isocrates  had  in  view,  when  he  observed,  that  the 
worst  men,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Areopagus, 
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CHAP,     seemed  to  change  their  nature.^     Pericles  therefore 
XVII.      j^^  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  plans.^     He  did  not  however  attempt,  or  perhaps 
desire,  to  abolish  an  institution  so  hallowed  by  tra- 
dition ;   but  he  aimed  at  narrowing  the  range  of  its 
functions,  so  as  to  leave  it  little  more  than  an  august 
name.     Ephialtes  was  his  principal  coadjutor  in  this 
undertaking,  and  by  the  prominent  part  which  he  took 
in  it  exposed  himself  to  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
opposite  party,  which  appears  to  have  set  all  its  engines 
in  motion  to  ward  off  the  blow. 
R  c.  461.        It  is  not  certain  whether  this  struggle  had  begun  or 
Sms^a?*    ^^  ^'^^y  iDOLpending,  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  which 
ithome.      came  from  Sparta  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
against  Ithome,     But  the  two  parties  were  no  less  at 
variance  on  this  subject  than  on  the  other.    The  aris- 
tocratical  party  considered  Sparta  as  its  natural  ally, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  Athens  without  a  rival  in 
Greece.     Cimon  was  personally  attached  to  Sparta  \ 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  the  warmest  admir- 
ation  for  their  character  and  institutions;  and,  to 
mark  his  respect  for  them,  gave  one  of  his  sons  the 
name  of  Lacedaemonius.     He  himself  was  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  their  patronage  for  his  political 
elevation,  and  had  requited  their  favour  by  joining 
with  them  in  the  persecution  of  Thenlistocles.    When 
therefore  Ephialtes  dissuaded  the  people  from  granting 
the  request  of  the  Spartans,  and  exclaimed  against 
the  folly  of  raising  a  fallen  antagonist,  Cimon  urged 
them  not  to  permit  Greece  to  be  lamed.,  and  Athens  to 
lose  her  yoke-fellow.^  This  advice  prevailed,  and  Cimon 

'  Areop.  15. 

■  On  this  sutu^t  sec  some  excellent  ^e^1arks  in  Droysen's  German  translation  of 
JEschylus,  I.  p.  176. 

*  <pi\o\dKOfy,    Plut  CIm.  16. 

the  language  of  Cimon  reported  by  his  contemporary  the  poet  Ion  of  Chios.    Plut. 
Clm.  16. 
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was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  assist  the  Spartans  at     chap. 
the  siege  of  Ithome. 

The  Spartans  had  hoped  that  the  Athenians,  who 
were  eminently  skilful  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  would 
have  enabled  them  speedily  to  reduce  the  place.  But 
when  they  found  that  a  long  time  passed  without  any 
impression  having  been  made  on  it,  they  began  to 
suspect  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  will,  rather  than  in 
the  ability  of  their  auxiliaries,  and  conceived  ap- 
prehensions, suggested  perhaps  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  bad  faith,  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
induced  to  betray  them  to  the  besieged.  Their  dis- 
trust soon  became  so  strong  that,  while  they  retained 
all  their  other  allies,  they  dismissed  the  Athenian 
troops,  without  assigning  any  other  reason,  than  that 
they  had  no  further  need  of  their  services.  The 
Athenians,  who  clearly  perceived  their  real  motive, 
were  probably  more  exasperated  by  this  want  of  con- 
fidence, than  they  would  have  been  by  a  perfidious 
attack.  The  first  eflFect  produced  by  the  afiront  at  Aiuance 
Athens  was  a  resolution  to  break  oflF  all  connection  Att^M^and 
with  Sparta,  and,  to  make  the  rupture  more  glaring,  ^'^k^- 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sparta's  old  rival, 
Argos.  Argos  had  been  induced  by  her  jealousy  of 
Sparta  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Persian  war,  and  had 
probably  been  much  oflFended  at  seeing  Mycenae,  over 
which  she  claimed  a  disputed  supremacy,  take  an  ho- 
nourable part  in  that  glorious  struggle.  After  that 
event  Mycenae  seems  to  have  shown  a  disposition  to  put 
forth  new  pretensions,  grounded  on  the  title  of  her 
ancient  kings.  She  asserted  a  right  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Nemean  games,  which  had  been  long  enjoyed 
by  Argos,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  a  temple  of 
Her^,  which  was  common  to  the  two  cities,  and  lay 
between  them,  though  nearer  to  Mycenae.  It  had  no 
doubt  been  the  prospect  of  support  from  Sparta,  that 
encouraged  Mycenae  in  this  rivalry  with  her  mor^ 
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CHAP,  powerful  neighbour.  But  when  the  earthquake  and 
'^^"*  the  Messenian  insurrection  had  disabled  Sparta  from 
all  efforts  on  behalf  of  others,  the  Argives  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  war  on  Mycenae.  They  were 
assisted  by  Tegea  and  Cleonee,  defeated  the  Myoenians 
in  battle,  shut  them  up  within  their  walls,  and  in  spite 
of  a  gallant  resistance  took  the  city,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  annexed  the  territory  to  their  own.  It 
was  apparently  very  soon  after  this  important  con- 
quest, to  which  we  shall  hereafter  return,  that  they 
received  proposals  of  alliance  from  Athens,  which 
they  gladly  embraced ;  and  the  Thessalians — by  what 
means  does  not  appear — ^were  included  in  the  treaty.^ 
This  turn  of  events  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
democratical  party  at  Athens,  not  only  in  itself,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  which  they  might  hope  to 
receive  from  Argos,  but  because  it  immediately  af- 
forded them  a  great  advantage  in  their  conflict  with 
their  domestic  adversaries,  and  in  particular  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms  against  Cimon.  He  in- 
stantly became  obnoxious,  both  as  the  avowed  friend 
of  Sparta,  and  as  the  author  and  leader  of  the 
expedition,  which  had  drawn  so  rude  an  insult  on 
his  countrymen.  The  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus  was  now  prosecuted  with  greater  vigour, 
and  Cimon  had  little  influence  left  to  exert  in  its 
behalf.  Yet  his  party  seems  not  by  any  means  to 
have  remained  passive,  but  to  have  put  forth  all  its 
strength  in  a  last  effort  to  save  its  citadel;  and  it 
was  supported  by  an  auxiliary  who  had  some  very 
powerful  engines  to  ^vield  in  its  defence.  This  was 
the  poet  iEschylus,  who  was  attached  to  it  by  his 

'  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  places  the  fell  of  My- 
cena  in  the  archonship  of  Theagenidcs,  01.  78.  I.  b.  c.  468,  four  years  before  the 
earthquake  at  Sparta.  But  Diodorus  seems  to  be  much  better  entitled  to  attention 
in  his  view  of  the  connection  of  the  events,  which  is  that  taken  in  the  text,  than 
in  his  date.  Independent  of  his  authority,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Sparta 
would  have  permitted  the  destruction  of  Mycena?,  if  she  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
protect  her  ally. 
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character,  and  his  early  associations.  Himself  a  Eu-  chap. 
{>atrid,  perhaps  connected  with  the  priestly  families 
of  Eleusis,  his  deme,  if  not  his  birth-place,  he  gloried 
in  the  laurels  which  he  had  won  at  Marathon,  above 
all  the  honours  earned  by  his  sword  and  by  his  pen, 
though  he  had  also  fought  at  Salamis,  and  had 
founded  a  new  era  of  dramatic  poetry.^  He  was  an 
admirer  of  Aristides,  whose  character  he  had  painted 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  under  the  name  of  an  ancient 
hero,  with  a  truth  which  was  immediately  recognised 
by  the  audience.  The  contest  wth  Persia,  which 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  his  great  works,  probably 
appeared  to  him  the  legitimate  object  for  the  energies 
of  Greece.  Beside  this  general  disposition  to  side 
with  Cimon's  party,  against  Pericles,  the  whole  train 
of  his  poetical  and  religious  feelings,  nourished  by  a 
deep  study  of  the  mythical  and  religious  traditions  of 
Greek  antiquity,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
Areopagus,  to  oppose  what  he  probably  considered  as 
a  sacrilegious  encroachment  on  a  venerable  and  hal- 
lowed institution.  As  such  he  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent it  to  the  people,  with  all  the  power  of  his  solemn 
poetry,  and  all  the  arts  of  theatrical  illusion.  In  his  The  Eume- 
tragedy,  entitled  the  Eummides^  which  was  acted  ^s^yim. 
probably  in  the  year  of  the  rupture  with  Sparta,  and 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Argos,  he 
exhibits  the  mythical  origin  of  the  court  and  council 
of  Areopagus,  in  the  form  which  best  suited  his  pur- 
pose, tracing  it  to  the  cause  first  pleaded  there  be- 
tween the  Argive  matricide  Orestes,  who  pledges  his 
country  to  eternal  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the 
dread  Goddesses^  who  sought  vengeance  for  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed.  The  poet  brings  these  terrible 
beings  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  city,  who  herself  institutes  the  tribimal,  to 

'  Paus.  I.  14.  4. 
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CHAP,  last  throughout  all  agesj  and  exhorts  her  people  to 
preserve  it  as  the  glory  aad  safeguard  of  the  city ;  and 
the  spectators  are  led  to  consider  the  continuance  of 
the  blessings  which  the  pacified  avengers  promise  to 
the  land,  as  depending  on  the  permanence  of  the  in- 
stitution which  had  succeeded  to  their  functions. 
th  *^Sri».°  Nevertheless,  though  the  composition  to  which  this 
dicuon  of  drama  belongs  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  his  former 
productions,  the  author  £Etiled  in  his  political  object ; 
and  Ephialtes  carried  a  decree,  or  a  law,  by  which 
the  Areopagus  was  shorn  of  its  authority,  and  only 
retained  a  few  branches  of  its  jurisdiction.  Thus 
much  is  certain ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  precise  nature  of  the  innovation,  and 
whether  it  afiected  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  which 
took  cognisance  of  causes  of  murder,  or  that  of  the 
council,  which  claimed  a  large  and  indefinite  super- 
intendence over  the  education  and  conduct  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  decision  of  various  causes  pertaining 
to  religion  and  morals,  and  even  the  right  of  inter- 
fering with  the  decrees  of  the  people,  in  cases  where, 
according  to  its  own  view,  the  public  safety  might 
seem  to  require  it.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  opinion  that  the  law  of  Ephialtes  took  causes 
of  murder  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  transferred  them  to  the  popular  courts,  is  afforded 
by  the  poem  of  jEschylus,  which  turns  entirely  on 
the  foundation  of  the  court.  Yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  praises  of  Athene  rather  apply  to  the  council^ 
and  it  is  especially  difficult  to  conceive  what  object 
Pericles  and  his  party  could  have  had  in  touching 
that  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  was  at 
once  the  most  venerable,  the  most  rarely  exercised, 
and  the  least  liable  to  abuse.  For  it  does  not  appear 
that  hitherto  the  spirit  of  party  had  become  so  furious 
at  Athens,  as  to  resort  to  assassination ;  though  not 
long  after  we  shall  meet  with  a  remarkable  instance 
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of  such  an  excess.     On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  ob-     chap. 

XVII 

jected,  that  the  power  of  the  council  had  long  ceased 
to  be  formidable,  and  could  not  give  occasion  to  so 
earnest  and  passionate  a  contest.     Yet  its  dormant 
claims  might  be  revived  at  a  more  seasonable  junc- 
ture, and  there  were  some  branches  of  the  jurisdiction 
pertaining  to  its  censorial  authority,  which  might  at 
all   times  offer  a  convenient  handle   to   the  aristo- 
cratical  party  for  an  attack  on  Pericles  and  his  firiends. 
There  was  none,  as  the  event  proved,  which  they  had 
more  cause  to  fear  than  a  charge  of  impiety,  which 
now  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Areopagus,  but 
at  a  later  period  in  the  life  of  Pericles  seems  to  be  no 
longer  subject  to  it.     We  are  therefore  still  inclined 
to  think,  though  some  of  the  highest  modem  authori- 
ties are  on  the  opposite  side,  that  it  was  the  council, 
with  its  incidental  jurisdiction,  rather  than  the  tri- 
bunal for  the   prosecution  of  murder,  which  Ephi- 
altes  struck  at ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  accord 
best  with  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  connects  the 
attempts  of  Cimon  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  with  those  which  he  made  to  revive  the 
old  aristocratical  constitution.^ 

'  Cira.  15.  For  the  literature  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  Mrarmly 
agitated  in  Germany  on  this  question,  the  reader  may  consult  note  4.  p.  1 1 8.  of 
Miiller's  edition  of  the  Euroenides.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  no  mention  made  here  of  a  prerogative,  which  they  may  have  seen  elsewhere 
attributed  to  the  Areopagus,  and  which  it  is  said  to  have  retained  even  to  the  time 
of  the  change  effected  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes.  Till  that  time,  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  modem  historian,  the  Areopagus  directed  all  istues  from  the  public 
treagury.  The  assertion  is  one  of  those  —  very  numerous  in  the  work  where  it 
occurs  —  which  have  owed  their  success  neither  to  the  force  of  testimony  nor  of 
reasoning,  but  simply  to  the  placid  assurance  with  which  they  are  advanced.  We 
have  seen  indeed  (Vol.  II.  p.  329.)  an  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  Areopagus 
seems  to  have  assumed  such  a  power.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  general  assertion,  we  could  only  reply  by  iJie  old  Greek  jest,  of  the  simpleton 
who  carried  a  brick  about  as  a  sample  of  a  house,  or  by  the  Roman  story,  of  the 
youth  who  finding  a  fhigment  of  a  boat  on  the  beach  was  seized  with  the  desire  of 
building  a  ship.  It  is  one  of  those  statements  which  can  hardly  be  refuted  until 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  them.  But  we  may  observe  that  the  very 
flact  of  Aristotle's  mentioning  the  report  on  this  sulject  for  which  Plutarch  cites 
bis  authority  —  and  after  all  it  was  no  more  than  a  report,  and  Clidemus  (Plut 
Them.  10.)  gave  a  diflferent  account  of  the  matter  —  raises  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption that*  if  true,  it  was  an  extraordinary  case.  But  even  if  there  was  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  such  a  power  was  exerted  by  the  Areopagus,  as  one  of  its 
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This  triumph  of  Pericles  and  his  party  over  the 
Areopagus  seems  to  have  been  immediately  followed 
by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  which  took  place  about 
two  years  after  the  return  of  the  Athenians  from 
Messenia ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  his 
exile  may  have  been  not  so  much  an  effect  of  popular 
resentment,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  which  may 
have  appeared  necessary  even  to  the  moderate  men 
of  both  parties,  for  the  establishment  of  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta  led  to  new 
movements,  by  which  Athens  gained  a  great  imme- 
diate  advantage,  but  lost  one  of  her  old  and  most  use- 
ful allies.  Corinth  and  Megara  had  been  for  some 
time  past  at  war :  a  dispute  about  their  frontier  was 
probably  the  pretext  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel.  The  party  uppermost  at  Megara  could  now 
rely  on  the  friendship  of  Athens ;  it  renounced  the 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  admitted  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison into  the  city,  and  into  the  port  of  Peg®  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  To  secure  the  communication  be- 
tween Megara  and  the  sea,  and  its  dependence  on  its 
new  ally,  the  Athenians  connected  the  city  with  its 
harbour  at  Nisaea  by  a  work  similar  to  that  which 
had  lately  been  begun  between  Athens  and  Piraeus, 
and  themselves  garrisoned  the  walls  which  they  built 
for  the  Megarians. 

While  a  part  of  their  force  was  thus  employed, 
another  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia  in  a 
new  quarter.  Inarus,  king  of  some  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  on  the  western  border  of  Egypt,  had  excited 
an  insurrection  there  against  the  Persians,  and  his 


ordinary  prerogatives,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  it  would  still  be  utterly  in- 
credible that  it  should  have  subsisted  down  to  the  time  of  Pericles.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  Schlosser  (I.  2.  p.  83.)  should  have  adopted  the  opinion,  and  without 
offering  any  argument  in  support  of  it,  have  stated  it  as  a  notorious  fact  Wach- 
smuth  more  judiciously  contents  himself  with  remarking  its  improbability  and 
groundlessness  in  a  note  (H.  I.  p.  147.)« 
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authority  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  greater  chap. 
part  of  the  country.  Artaxerxes  sent  his  brother  ,  ^^^^' 
Achaemenes  with  a  great  army  to  quell  this  rebel- 
lion. An  Athenian  armament  of  200  galleys  was 
lying  at  the  time  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  to 
obtain  its  assistance.  The  Athenian  commanders, 
whether  foUowing  their  own  discretion,  or  after  orders 
received  from  home,  quitted  C3rprus,  and  having 
joined  with  the  insurgents,  enabled  them  to  defeat 
Achaemenes,  who  fell  in  the  battle  by  the  hand  of 
Inarus.  They  then  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis, 
where  a '  body  of  Persians,  and  some  Egyptians,  who 
still  adhered  to  their  cause,  were  in  possession  of  one 
quarter  of  the  city,  called  White  Castle.^  The  rest 
was  subject  to  Inarus,  and  there  the  Athenians 
stationed  themselves,  and  besieged  the  Persians. 

They  were  stiU  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  which  b.  c.  45: 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  force  employed  in  it  ^^^l^^f 
might  once  have  seemed  sufficient  to  engross  their  theAthe 
attention,  in  the  year  b.  c.  457,  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful in  their  annals.  The  occupation  of  Megara  had 
roused  the  most  vehement  resentment  at  Corinth,  and 
was  followed  by  a  war  in  which  the  Corinthians  were 
joined  by  ^gina  and  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis. 
The  Athenians  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  They 
landed  a  body  of  troops  near  Haliae  in  the  Argolic 
Act<5,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  loss 
by  the  united  forces  of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  This 
check  however  was  soon  revenged  by  a  victory  which 
they  gained  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  off  the  island 
of  Cecryphalea  in  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  shortly  after- 
ward, under  the  command  of  Leocrates,  their  arms 
were  crowned  with  a  stiU  more  brilliant  success.  He 
defeated  the  allies  in  a  great  sea-fight  near  iEgina, 


•  Af uKhp  Tuxos.  Thuc.  I.  104.     Ctesias,  c.  32.     Diodor.  (XI.  74.)  calls  Achip- 
mones  the  uncle  of  Artaxerxes. 
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CHAP,     and  took  seventy  of  their  ^alleys,  and  then  landing 
t  his  troops  on  the  island,  laid  siege  to  the  city.     The 

.  Corinthians  thought  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  ^ginetans  by  seizing  the  passes  of  Greranea,  and 
invading  the  Megarian  territory,  while  they  sent  a 
small  force  over  to  -^gina.  They  could  not  believe 
it  possible  that  the  Athenians,  while  they  were  car- 
rying on  a  war  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
Phoenicia,  and  in  Cyprus,  could  protect  Megara  with- 
out drawing  their  troops  away  from  ^gina.  But 
the  spirit  of  Athens  was  even  greater  than  her 
strength,  and  rose  against  dangers  and  difficulties  ^ ; 
and  she  had  a  man  within  her  walls  perhaps  not  in- 
Myronides.  fcrfor  to  Cimou  or  MUtiades.  Myronides  collected  all 
the  citizens,  young  and  old,  who  had  been  left  at 
home  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  marched  out 
with  them  to  meet  the  Corinthians.  The  action  which 
followed  was  not  decisive ;  but  the  Athenians  re- 
mained on  the  field,  and  erected  a  trophy,  while  the 
Corinthians  returned  home.  But,  being  there  re- 
proached for  jdelding  to  so  unequal  a  force,  twelve 
days  after  they  again  sallied  forth,  and  marched  to 
the  scene  of  action,  to  set  up  a  rival  trophy,  or,  more 
properly,  to  challenge  the  Athenians  to  another  battle. 
The  Athenians,  who,  perhaps  expecting  a  fresh  at- 
tack,  had  remained  at  Megara,  immediately  issued 
from  the  town,  cut  to  pieces  a  party  of  the  enemy 
who  were  erecting  the  trophy,  and  then,  coming  up 
to  the  main  body,  completely  defeated  them.  In 
their  flight  a  part  of  the  Corinthians  missed  their 
road,  and  turned  into  a  large  pit  or  quarry,  from  which 
they  could  find  no  egress.  The  Athenians  having 
stationed  their  heavy-armed  in  the  passage  by  which 
they  entered,  surrounded  the  place  with  their  light 

'  The  Athenians  were  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their  own  efforts.  In  an 
inscription  still  preserved  in  the  Ix)uvre,  the  Erechthean  tribe  records  with  em- 
phatic simplicity,  that  its  slain  fell  in  Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  in  Pha?nicia,  at  Halls,  in 
iEgina,  In  Megara,  in  the  same  year.     See  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  I.  104. 
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roops,   who  with   their   missiles    slew  every  man     ^vtf 
nthin.     Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  number 
hat  fell,  but  says  that  the  loss  was  great  enough  to  be 
leeply  felt  at  Corinth. 

Some  time  before  the  Corinthians  made  this  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  relieve  JEgina,  the  king  of  Persia, 
Nho  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  last  hold  on 
Egypt,  had  endeavoured  to  procure  a  similar  diversion 
n  his  own  favour,  which  might  draw  away  the  Athe- 
lians  from  Memphis.  The  time  had  now  come  when 
:he  gold  of  Persia  was  to  be  found  more  formidable 
1»  Greece  than  her  arms.  Artaxerxes  sent  a  Persian, 
[lamed  Megabazus,  to  Sparta,  with  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  employed  in  bribing  the  principal  Spartans  to 
use  their  influence,  so  as  to  engage  their  countr3nnen 
in  an  expedition  against  Attica.  Megabazus  did  not 
find  the  leading  Spartans  unwilling  to  receive  his 
money ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  render 
dim  the  service  for  which  it  was  offered.  Ithome 
rtill  held  out :  and  Sparta  had  probably  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently either  recovered  her  strength,  or  restored 
internal  tranquillity,  to  venture  on  the  proposed  in- 
vasion. Some  rumour  of  this  negotiation  may  have 
peached  Athens,  and  have  quickened  the  energy  with 
which  Pericles  now  urged  the  completion  of  the  long 
walls,  for  which  preparations  had  been  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  years  before.  But  among  his  oppo- 
nents there  was  a  faction  who  viewed  the  progress  of 
this  great  work  in  a  different  light  from  Cimon,  and 
saw  in  it,  not  the  means  of  securing  the  independence 
of  Athens,  but  a  bulwark  of  the  hated  commonalty. 
They  too  would  gladly  have  seen  an  invading  army 
in  Attica,  which  might  assist  them  in  destrojdng  the 
work  and  its  authors.  And  in  the  same  year  which 
witnessed  the  last-mentioned  victory  of  Myronides,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself — if  it  was  not  procured 
by  their  intrigues  —  which  encouraged  them  to  hof 
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for  such  a  triumph.  The  Phocians  had  invaded 
Doris,  and  had  taken  one  of  its  little  towns.  The 
piety  of  the  Spartans  was  roused  ;  they  assembled  an 
army  of  10,000  allied  troops,  and  1500  of  their  own, 
marched  into  Doris,  and  compelled  the  Phocians  to 
restore  their  conquest.  But  an  obstacle  seemed  now 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  return.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  had  a  squadron  at  Pegae,  could  prevent 
them  from  crossing  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and,  though 
they  had  been  permitted  to  traverse  the  Isthmus 
without  hinderance,  they  heard  that  the  passes  were 
now  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  enemy.  These  were 
the  ostensible  reasons  which  induced  Nicomedes,  who 
conmianded  in  the  stead  of  the  young  king  Pleistoa- 
nax,  to  turn  aside  on  his  march  through  Boeotia,  as  if 
to  deliberate  on  the  safest  course,  and  to  encamp  at 
Tanagra,  near  the  borders  of  Attica.  But  he  had 
received  secret  advice  from  the  oligarchical  faction  at 
Athens,  which  led  him  to  hope  for  their  co-operation 
in  striking  a  great  blow.  These  intrigues  were  not 
so  carefuUy  concealed  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion ;  but 
the  apprehensions  they  excited  only  animated  the 
sounder  part  of  the  Athenians '  to  seek  the  enemy, 
instead  of  waiting  for  an  attack  in  which  force  might 
be  seconded  by  treachery.  They  mustered  their 
whole  strength,  which,  with  1000  Argives  and  some 
other  allied  troops,  chiefly  fi'om  Ionia,  amounted  to 
14,000  infantry  ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry  came  to  their 
aid  from  Thessaly.  With  this  army  they  marched  to 
Tanagra.  While  the  two  armies  were  here  in  presence 
of  each  other,  and  an  engagement  was  daily  expected, 
Cimon,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  and  requested  leave  to  take  his  post 
among  the  men  of  his  tribe.  The  Athenian  generals 
either  felt  or  affected  a  suspicion  of  his  intentions ; 
which,  though  groundless,  was  not  perhaps  un- 
reasonable.   All  was  not  secure,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
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at  Athens :  and  there  were  friends  and  partizans  of    chap. 
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Chnon  in  the  army,  who  formed  a  body  of  100  men.  . 
Instead  of  breaking  up  this  band,  and  distributing  it 
over  the  army,  the  generals,  according  to  Plutarch, 
referred  Cimon's  request  to  the  coimcil  of  Five  Him- 
dred,  which  ordered  them  to  reject  it.^  Elsewhere 
Plutarch  ascribes  the  refusal  to  the  friends  of  Pericles, 
who  was  himself  present,  and  probably  in  command.^ 
Thus  repulsed,  Cimon  is  said  to  have  left  his  armour 
with  his  friends,  exhorting  them  by  their  deeds  to 
refute  the  calumnies  of  those  who  charged  them  with 
preferring  Sparta  to  their  country.  A  hard-fought 
battle  took  place,  in  which  Pericles  signalised  himself 
by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  as  if  in  emulation  of 
Cimon's  friends,  who  had  placed  his  panoply  in  their 
ranks,  and  fought  round  it  with  inflexible  spirit,  till 
they  feU,  every  one  at  his  post :  the  most  painful  loss 
which  the  Athenians  suffered  on  this  disastrous  day. 
The  treachery  of  the  Thessalians,  who  went  over  to 
the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  contributed  to 
decide  it  in  favour  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  though 
the  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  author 
followed  by  Diodorus*  represented  the  victory  as 
doubtful,  and  that  the  battle  was  followed  by  a  truce 
for  four  months.  But  Thucydides  is  clear  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  engagement,  and  seems  to  know  nothing 
of  the  truce.  The  Peloponnesians,  as  he  relates, 
ravaged  the  Megarian  territory,  and  finding  the  passes 
of  Geranea  now  open,  returned  home  over  the  isthmus. 
If  Plutarch's  information  was  accurate,  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  only  worsted  at  Tanagra,  but  were 
so  disheartened  by  their  defeat,  and  so  apprehensive 
of  an  early  invasion  from  Peloponnesus,  that  they  re- 
called Cimon  from  his  exile  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding the  war  through  his  mediation.      But  this 

»  Cim.  17.  •  Per.  10.  »  XI.  80. 
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CHAP,  account  seems  totally  inconsistent  with  the  facts  re- 
^^^^  corded  hy  Thucydides,  and  Cimon's  return,  if  in  any 
degree  connected  with  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  appears 
to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  a  much  longer 
interval.  Only  about  three  months  after  that  event, 
early  in  the  year  b.  c.  456,  the  Athenians  were  again 
in  the  field,  to  retrieve  the  credit  which  they  had 
lost  in  Boeotia,  where  they  had  partizans  whose 
pohtical  influence  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
B.  c.  456.  arms.  Under  the  command  of  Myronides  they  met 
oEnophTti.  the  Boeotians,  who  were  assembled  in  greatly  superior 
numbers  in  a  tract  called  from  its  vineyards  (Enophj^ 
and  gained  a  brilliant  and  long-celebrated  victory, 
which  gave  them  undisputed  possession  both  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Phocis,  or  at  least  made  their  interest 
there  decidedly  predominant.  Diodorus^  says  that 
Myronides  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes.  But  even  there,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  an  allusion  of  Aristotle  ^,  his  victory 
established  the  ascendancy  of  a  democratical  party, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  dependent  on  Athens,  could 
not  be  friendly  to  Sparta.  To  secure  these  advan- 
tages he  razed  the  walls  of  Tanagra,  and  forced  the 
Locrians  of  Opus  to  put  100  of  their  citizens  —  pro- 
bably one  member  of  each  of  the  ruling  families  —  as 
hostages  into  his  hands.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Athenians  completed  their  long  walls,  which, 
as  they  gave  their  city  the  strength  of  an  island, 

*  XI.  83.  By  a  blunder  not  uncommon  with  him,  he  makes  two  battles  out  of 
one;  but  observes,  with  great  simplicity,  that  for  the  first  of  these  battles  — 
though  it  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  the  Athenians  ever  fought  —  no  his- 
torian had  assigned  a  place. 

'  *Ey  B^Scus  fitrk  r^v  iv  Olvwp^ois  f^Xt^  tccucwi  iroXirfuofiirw  if  htfioiqtaria 
9if(pBdpTj,  Pol.  V.  2.  Wachsmuth  (I.  2.  p.  105.  n.  10.)  suspects  an  error,  and  that 
Aristotle  meant  to  allude  to  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  when  the  oligarchy  may  be 
supposed  to  have  recovered  its  ascendancy  at  Thebes.  But  It  seems  quite  as  pro- 
bable, that  not  Suipddfnif  but  kcucus  iro\ir9vofi4vwv  is  to  be  joined  immediately  with 
the  preceding  words ;  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  after  the  victory  of  Athens  at 
OSnophyta  the  democratical  party  at  Thebes  lost  all  moderation,  and  running  into 
excesses  like  those  committed  at  Megara,  Syracuse,  and  Rhodes,  which  are 
mentioned  immediately  after,  provoked  a  reaction,  which  finally  overthrew  it 
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turned  their    views    more  unreservedly  than  ever    cha 
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toward  the  sea ;  and  not  long  after  in  the  same  year 
the  ^ginetans  capitulated,  on  nearly  the  same  terms 
w^hich  had  been  granted  to  the  Thasians :  demolition 
of  their  walls,  surrender  of  their  ships,  and  payment 
of  tribute. 

In  the  following  year,  455,  the  Spartans  were  re-  b.  c.  4 
minded  that  they  also  were  liable  to  be  attacked  at  otTou 
home.     An  Athenian  armament,  of  fifty  galleys,  and,  "***^*"' 
if  we  may  trust  Diodorus,  with  4000  heavy-armed 
troops  on  board  ^,  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  under 
Tolmides,  burnt  the  Spartan  arsenal  at  Gythium,  took 
a  town  nlmed  Chalcis  belonging  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  defeated  the  Sicyonians,  who  attempted  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  troops.^     But  the  most  important 
advantage  gained  in  the  expedition  was  the  capture 
of  Naupactus,  which  belonged  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
and  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  a  very 
seasonable  juncture.     The  third  Messenian  war  had  End  of 
just  come  to  a  close.    The  brave  defenders  of  Ithome  senian 
had   obtained    honourable    terms,    granted,    as   the 
Spartans  professed,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle  which 
enjoined  their  clemency.  The  besieged  were  permitted 
to  quit  Peloponnesus  with  their  families,  on  condition 
of  being  detained  in  slavery  if  they  ever  returned. 
Tolmides    now  settled  the   homeless  wanderers  in 
Naupactus  :  a  position  full  of  hope  for  the  exiles,  as 

*  According  to  Diodorus,  xi.  84.,  1000  men  had  been  voted  to  Tolmides  for  this 
expedition,  to  be  selected  by  himself.  But  he  took  advantage  of  the  power  thus 
committed  to  him  to  induce  many  to  give  in  their  names  as  volunteers,  pretending 
that  he  should  otherwise  force  them  to  serve.  When  in  this  manner  he  had  ob- 
tained 3000  names,  he  exercised  his  power  by  choosing  1000  more.  We  feel  great 
doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  story  in  this  form,  and  are  inclined  to  suspect  that,  if 
It  was  well  founded.  It  belongs  to  the  later  expedition  in  which  Tolmides  lost  his 
life.  Even  if  he  had  the  means  of  playing  such  a  trick,  it  is  not  probable  that 
after  having  undertaken,  as  Diodorus  relates,  to  accomplish  the  ol^ects  of  his 
expedition  with  1000  men,  he  should  have  desired  to  take  out  four  times  that 
number ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  so  large  a  force  was  needed  for  his  purpose,  as  we 
And  that  1000  men  sufficed  Pericles  for  similar,  if  not  more  extensive  operations. 
Compare  Plut  Per.  19. 

'  According  to  Diodorus,  he  also  made  himself  master  of  all  the  towns  in  O 
phallenia.    Diodorus  seems  to  suppose  that  one  of  these  was  named  ZacynthM. 
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CHAP,     it  was  that  from  which  the  Dorians  had  crossed  over 
to  the  conquest  of  their  native  land,  and  most  usefiil 
to  the  Athenians,  for  their  operations  in  the  Corin- 
thian gulf. 
Diitsten  of      But  thcsc  succcsscs  wcrc  counterbalanced  by  a  reverse 
nunt  in '    which  befell  the  ami3  of  Athens  this  same  year  in  an- 
^«TPt-        other  quarter.    After  the  defeat  of  Achsemenes,  Arta- 
xerxes,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from 
Sparta,  had  resolved  on  a  still  more  vigorous  effort, 
and  raised  a  greater  army,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of   an  abler  general,   Megabjrzus  son  of 
Zopyrus.      Megabyzus  defeated  the  insurgents  and 
their  allies,  and  forced  the  Greeks  to  evacuate  Memphis, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Nile,  named 
Prosopitis,  which   contained  a  town  called  Byblus, 
where  he  besieged  them  for  eighteen  months.     At 
length  he  resorted  to  the  contrivance  of  turning  the 
stream  which  separated  the  island  from  his  own  side 
of  the  river,  into  new  channels,  and  conducted  the 
work  so  vigorously,  that  the  Greek  galleys  were  all 
left  aground,  and  were  fired  by  the  Athenians  them- 
selves, that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  Persians  then  marched  into  the  island  over  the 
dry  bed   of  the   river;    the   Eg3^tians   in   dismay 
abandoned  their  allies,  who  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  almost  all  destroyed.     A  few  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  and  made  their  way  to  Gyrene. 
Inarus  himself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  and  put  to  death ;  according  to  Ctesias,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Megabyzus  on  condition  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  but  having  been  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Persia,  was  sacrificed  by  Artaxerxes  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  mother  for  the  death  of  Achaemenes, 
and  the  indignation  of  Megabyzus  at  this  breach  of 
faith  involved  the  empire  in  a  civil  war.    Egypt  how- 
ever was  again  reduced  under  the  Persian  yoke,  except 
a  part  of  the  Delta,  where  another  pretender,  named 
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AmjrrtflBus,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king,  protected 
by  the  marshes  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the 
most  warlike,  Thucydides  observes,  of  the  Egyptians, 
maintained  himself  for  several  years  against  the 
power  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  misfortune 
of  the  Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  destruction  of 
the  great  fleet  and  army  which  had  been  first  em- 
ployed in  the  war.  They  had  sent  a  squadron  of 
fifty  galleys  to  the  relief  of  their  countrjnnen,  which, 
arriving  before  the  news  of  the  recent  disaster  had 
reached  them,  entered  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the 
Nile.  They  were  here  surprized  by  a  combined  at- 
tack of  the  Persian  land  force,  and  a  Phoenician  fleet, 
and  but  few  escaped  to  bear  the  mournful  tidings  to 
Athens. 

Yet  even  after  this  calamity  we  find  the  Athenians, 
not  suing  for  peace,  but  bent  on  extending  their 
power,  and  annoying  their  enemies.  Early  in  the 
next  year  (454)  an  opportunity  ofiered  itself  of  en- 
larging the  range  of  their  influence  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  A  Thessalian  named  Orestes,  whose  father 
Echecratidas  is  called  by  Thucydides  long  of  the 
Thessalians,  and  had  probably  held  the  office  of  Tagus^ 
had  been  driven  from  his  country,  and  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid  to  effect  his  restoration.  Succours 
were  granted  to  him,  and  the  forces  of  Bceotia  and 
Phocis,  now  at  the  disposal  of  Athens,  were  called  out 
to  support  her  ally.  But  the  superiority  of  the  Thes- 
salians in  cavalry  checked  all  their  operations  in  the 
field ;  they  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Pharsalus,  and 
were  at  length  forced  to  retire  ^vithout  having  ac- 
complished any  of  their  ends.^  It  was  perhaps  to 
soothe  the  public  disappointment  that  Pericles  shortly 


*  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  supposing  that  this  expedition  was  conducted 
by  Myronides,  who  is  evidently  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  only  because,  with  ht<- 
usual  carelessnvss,  he  makes  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  immediately  follow  the  batt' 
of  (Enophyta. 
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CHAP,     afterwards  embarked  at  Pegaa  with  a  thousand  men, 
^^"'     and,  coasting  the  south  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
made  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  routed 
the  Sicyonian  force  sent  to  oppose  his  landing.     He 
then  took  on  board  some  Achsean  troops,  and,  sailmg 
over  to  the  coast  of  Acamania,  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  (EniadsB,  which  had  long  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  Athenians,  chiefly  it  would  seem  because,  bemg 
situate  in  a  tract  of  uncommonly  rich  land  formed  by 
the  depositions  of  the  Achelous,  it  had  early  excited 
their  cupidity.^     This  attempt  however  proved  un- 
successful; and  the  general  result  of  the  campaign 
seems  not  to  have  been  on  the  whole  advantageous  or 
encouraging. 
B.  c.  463  ?       In  this  state  of  things  Cimon's  friends  might  not 
re^L^*      find  it  difficult  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  regret  in  the 
people  for  their  old  favourite,   by  contrasting  his 
glorious    and    profitable  victories  with  the    recent 
failures  and  losses,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to 
turn  their  thoughts  and  wishes  toward  peace  with 
Sparta.     It  seems  to  have  been  not  long  after  the 
events  which  have  been  just  related,  that  Cimon  was 
recalled  from  his  exile ;  and  the  decree  for  that  purpose 
was  moved  by  Pericles  himself;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  re- 
lations or  the  temper  of  parties  at  Athens.     We  have 
already  assigned  a  reason    for  rejecting  Plutarch's 
statement  as  to  the  motive  and  the  time  of  Cimon's 
recall ;    and  indeed  he  himself,  with  all  the   other 
writers  who  mention  the  fact,  describes  that  event  as 
having  been  immediately  followed  by  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  were  in- 
terrupted for  three  years  before  a  formal  truce  was 
concluded  between  the  belligerents.     Hence  it  seems 
clear  that  Cimon's  return,  which,  as  is  known  from  a 
fragment  of  Theopompus-,   took  place  before   five 

'  Paii8.  IV.  23.  1.  *  Published  by  Marx,  Ephori  Fragmenta,  p.  224. 
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years  of  his  exile  had  quite  expired,  must  be  dated  in  chap. 
the  third  or  fourth  year  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  » 
According  to  an  account  not  improbable  in  itself,  but 
Tendered  suspicious  by  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy 
of  the  context  in  which  it  appears,  he  had  retired  to 
his  patrimony  in  the  Chersonesus.^  The  motives 
which  led  Pericles  to  promote  his  recall  must  always 
remain  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  Ke  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  sought  to  conciliate  his  rival  by 
complying  with  a  public  feeling  which  he  knew  it 
would  be  vain  to  resist.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  really  desirous  of  forming  an  union 
with  Cimon  on  terms  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  each.  There  were  some  ancient  authors,  of  that 
class  who  are  in  every  secret,  who  related  that  Cimon's 
recall  was 'the  result  of  a  compact  concluded*  through 
the  mediation  of  Elpinice,  according  to  which  Pericles 
was  to  be  left  undisputed  master  of  the  political  field, 
while  he  himself  prosecuted  the  war  with  Persia. 
Thi8  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference  di^wn 
from  the  ensuing  events.  If  we  might  indulge  in  a 
similar  conjecture,  we  should  be  inclined  to  connect 
the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  those  factious  machina- 
tions, which,  as  we  have  seen,  threatened  the  safety 
of  Athens,  and  involved  Cimon  himself  in  an  unjust 
suspicion  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  We  may  at  least 
collect  from  the  facts  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  that 
the  aristocratical,  or  oligarchical,  party  at  Athens 
was,  as  usually  happens,  divided  within  itself,  and 
included  a  narrower  circle  of  political  fanatics,  im- 
placable in  their  enmity,  restless  in  their  ambition, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  the  independence 
of  their  country  to  their  interests  or  revenge.  Cimon 
by  his  conduct  before  the  battle  of   Tanagra  had 

'  Andocides  de  Pace,  3.  It  is  impossible  to  know  that  an  author  who  so  con- 
founds  names,  times,  and  events,  may  not,  in  speaking  of  the  Chersonesus,  have 
been  thinking,  not  of  Cimon,  but  of  Miltiades,  whom  in  the  present  text  be 
actually  names. 
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CHAP,  testified  his  abhorrence  of  this  furious  faction,  idiidi 
^^^^  probably  began  to  regard  him  as  an  apostate,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  deterred  from  pursuing  its 
course.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  reckless  faction  we  must  seek  for  the  ex- 
planation  of  an  event,  the  details  of  which  are  lost  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  but  which  appears  to  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  Gimon'8 
recall.  The  virtuous  Ephialtes  was  despatched  by 
Ephkftes.  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  night.  That  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  political  adversaries, 
seems  to  have  been  universally  admitted.  The  mu> 
derer  was  never  brought  to  justice,  and  appears  even 
to  have  escaped  detection  ^ ;  but  a  suspicion  so  strong 
that  Aristotle  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  it  as  sufficiently 
grounded  ^,  attributed  the  deed  to  a  man  named  Aris- 
todicus,  a  native  of  Tanagra,  a  place  where  the  enemies 
of  Ephialtes  might  be  likely  enough  to  find  heated 
partizans,  who  would  gladly  lend  their  services  for  the 
destruction  of  a  democratical  leader.^  The  loss  of 
Ephialtes,  and  still  more  the  indication  it  afforded  of 
the  spirit  which  still  prevailed  in  a  portion  of  the  op- 
posite party,  may  not  improbably  have  disposed  Pe- 
ricles to  strengthen  himself  by  a  coalition  with  Cimon, 
and  to  promise  his  concurrence  in  Cimon's  foreign 
policy,  which  happened  at  this  juncture  to  fall  in  ^vith 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  three  years  next 
following  Cimon's  return,  as  we  have  fixed  its  date, 
passed,  happily  for  his  contemporaries,  without  afford- 
ing any  matter  for  the  historian  ;  and  this  pause  was 
followed  by  a  five  years'  truce,  in  the  course  of  which 
Cimon  embarked  in  his  last  expedition,  and  died  near 
the  scene  of  his  ancient  glory.    The  pretender  Amyr- 

'   Antipho  de  Cflwi.  Herod.  68.  «  Pint.  Per.  10. 

'  The  reader  will  remember  the  treatment  which  Tanagra  suffered  after  the 
battle  of  (Enophyta. 
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311S  had  solicited  guccour  from  the  Athenians,  which     chap. 

ride  as  well  as  ambition  prompted  them  readily  to  . 

rant ;  for  there  was  now  not  only  honour  and  spoil 

>  be  gained,  but  a  stain  to  be  wiped  away  from  their 

nns.     Cimon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 

eet  of  200  galleys,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Cyprus, 

lid  sent  a  squadron  of  sixty  to  the  assistance  of 

jnyrtaeus,  while  he  himself  with  the  rest  laid  siege 

)  Citium.     Here  he  was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  the  b.  c.  449. 

^nsequences  of  a  wound ;  and   the   armament  was  cimon. 

)on  after  compelled  by  the  want  of  provisions  to 

iise  the  siege. 

But  Cimon's  spirit  still  animated  his  countrymen, 
rho,  when  they  had  sailed  away  with  his  remains,  fell 
1  with  a  great  fleet  of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  gal- 
jys  near  the  Cyprian  Salamis,  and,  having  com- 
letely  defeated  them,  followed  up  their  naval  victory 
rith  another  which  they  gained  on  shore,  either  over 
he  troops  which  had  landed  from  the  enemy's  ships, 
r  over  a  land  force  by  which  they  were  supported. 
Lfter  this  they  were  joined  by  the  squadron  which 
ad  been  sent  to  Egypt,  and  which  returned,  it  would 
ppear,  without  having  achieved  any  material  object, 
nd  all  sailed  home.     (b.  c.  449.) 

In  after-times  Cimon's  military  reno^vn  was  en-  cimon^s 
lanced  by  the  report  of  a  peace,  which  his  victories  ^**^* 
lad  compelled  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on  terms 
Qost  humiliating  to  the  monarchy.  Within  less  than 
,  century  after  his  death  it  was,  if  not  commonly  be- 
ieved,  confidently  asserted,  that  by  this  treaty,  nego- 
iated,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  Callias,  son  of  Hippo- 
licus,  the  Persians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
he  military  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  dis- 
ance  of  three  days  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on  horse- 
jack,  from  the  coast,  or,  according  to  another 
,ccount,  the  whole  peninsula  west  of  the  Halys,  and 
o  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus 
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CHAP,     and  the  Chelidonian  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  or 


c 


,  the  town  of  Phaselis,  into  the  Western  Sea.   The  mere 

silence  of  Thucydides  on  so  important  a  transacticA 
would  be  enough  to  render  the  whole  account  ex- 
tremely suspicious ;  and  the  vague  and  contradictory 
statements  of  the  lat^r  authors  with  respect  both  to 
the  conditions  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  —  for  while 
one  describes  it  as  the  result  of  Cimon's  victories  near 
the  Eurymedon,  another  refers  it  to  those  of  his  last 
campaign — conspire  to  strengthen  our  distrust.  But 
it  is  also  abundantly  evident  that  a  state  of  things 
such  as  would  be  implied  in  the  supposed  treaty 
never  really  existed  ;  that  the  Persian  court  was 
totally  unconscious  of  having  ever  resigned  its  claims 
to  dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  to  the 
tribute  which  it  once  received  from  them;  and  that 
no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  such  a  concession  in 
any  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  between 
Persia  and  either  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece,  from 
the  death  of  Cimon  to  Alexander's  invasion.  The 
fable,  founded  no  doubt  on  really  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  the  awe  with  which  Persia  had  been  inspired 
by  the  Athenian  navj'^,  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or 
to  have  acquired  a  distinct  shape,  in  the  rhetorical 
school  of  Isocrates,  and  to  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  orators  to  the  historians ;  and  Craterus, 
a  compiler  of  Athenian  state  documents,  did  not 
scruple  to  insert  a  piece  in  his  collection,  which  he 
pretended  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Callias.^ 
Prqjectofa       Cimon's  death  probably  saved  him  from  the  morti- 

congress  at 
Athens. 

'  This  famous  peace  of  Cimon  or  Callias  is  the  suhject  of  a  separate  essay  in 
Dahlman's  For$chungeny  which  places  the  whole  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The 
reader  who  cannot  consult  this  work  may  compare  the  descriptions  of  Isocrates, 
Paneg.  136.  138.  Areop.  91.  Panath.  64.,  Demosthenes,  D.  F.  L.  311.,  Lycurgus 
in  Leocrat  74.,  the  narratives  of  Plutarch,  Cim.  13.  19.  and  DIodonis,  xii.  4., 
and  the  observation  of  Theopompus  in  Harpocratio,  'Attucois  ypdfifxavit  which 
proves  that  Craterus  either  fabricated  or  adopted  a  forgery. 
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ication  of  seeing  his  pacific  labours  defeated  by  cha 
»use8  which  he  could  not  have  controuled.  We  are 
lowever  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  at  this  junc- 
ure  that  Pericles  conceived  a  project,  which  is  indeed 
>nly  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  but  seems  to  have  been 
tttested  by  a  genuine  document  found  by  his  author 
n  the  Athenian  archives,  and  which  might  be  con- 
idered  as  a  step  toward  the  prosecution  of  Cimon's 
>olicy.  Plutarch  relates  that  Pericles  carried  a 
lecree  through  the  assembly,  by  virtue  of  which 
mvoys  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  even 
o  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic  colonies,  to  invite  every 
reek  state  to  send  deputies  to  a  general  congress  to 
3e  held  at  Athens.  The  professed  objects  of  this 
issembly  were  partly  religious  —  to  take  measures 
^th  respect  to  the  temples  which  had  been  burnt  in 
;he  Persian  war,  and  the  vows  made  on  that  occasion 
md  still  due  tp  the  gods  —  partly  political :  to  pro- 
nde  for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  remove  all 
>bstacles  which  obstructed  the  free  passage  of  Greek 
i»^essels.  The  real  end  which  Pericles  had  in  view  is 
7ery  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  to  dazzle  the  Athe- 
lians  with  a  spectacle  in  which  their  city  would 
ippear  as  the  common  capital  of  Greece ;  it  may  have 
been  the  more  solid  advantage  of  strengthening  the 
A.thenian  confederacy,  by  the  accession  of  some  con- 
tinental states  which  were  still  wavering  between 
A^thens  and  her  rival ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  pro- 
posed congress  was  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  the 
secret  instructions  of  the  envoys.  In  any  case  the 
period  during  which  the  Athenian  influence  was  pre- 
dominant in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  seems  the  best  suited 
bo  such  a  scheme.  Plutarch  says  it  fell  to  the  ground 
through  the  counter-machinations  of  Sparta. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  following  that  of  b.  c.  ^ 
Cimon's  death  that  a  new  occasion  of  indirect  hos-  expeSi 
tility  arose  between  the  two  states.     The  people  of  ^  ^^ 
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CHAP.  Delphi,  though  they  had  been  commonly  considered 
,  ^^^  .  as  a  branch  of  the  Phocian  nation,  and  were  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  appear  in 
fact  to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  temple  which  was  the  boast 
of  their  city,  that  is,  to  have  exercised  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  oracle,  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  treasures,  by  ministers  of,  their  choice.  The 
Phocians,  relying  perhaps  on  the  protection  of 
Athens,  had  wrested  this  important  charge  fix)m  the 
Delphians.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ruling 
families  at  Delphi  were  of  Dorian  blood.  From  this 
or  other  causes  they  had  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Sparta,  and  she  now  stepped  forward  to 
assert  the  claims  of  this  valuable  ally.  An  army 
marched  to  Delphi,  and  restored  possession  of  the 
temple  to  the  Delphians.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  induced  by  the  authority  of  Sparta  to  renounce 
their  union  with  the  Phocian  league,  and  to  declare 
themselves  a  perfectly  independent  state ;  and  a  line 
of  demarcation,  perhaps  including  some  addition  of 
territory,  was  drawn  between  them  and  Phocis.^  To 
requite  these  benefits  the  Delphians  granted  to  Sparta 
the  right  of  precedency  in  consulting  the  oracle :  an 
honour  which  the  Spartans  caused  to  be  recorded  at 
Delphi  by  an  inscription  on  the  bronze  image  of  a 
wolf.  But  shortly  after  they  had  withdrawn  their 
forces,  Pericles  appeared  at  Delphi  with  an  Athenian 
army,  and  reinstated  the  Phocians  in  the  custody  of 
the  temple.  The  honour  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  Spartans  was  now  transferred  to  Athens,  and 
was  commemorated  on  another  part  of  the  same 
image  which  celebrated  the  triumph  of  Sparta. 

This  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important  move- 
ments which  took  place  in  the  following  year  (447). 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423.     Anemorea  was  on  this  border. 
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Bands  of  Boeotian  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  of    chap. 
their  respective  cities  by  the  ascendancy  which  the  . 

battle  of  (Enophyta  had  every  where  given  to  the 
Athenian  ordemocratical  party,  found  means  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  Chaeronea,  Orchomenus,  and 
some  other  towns.  This  event,  which  threatened  the. 
interest  of  Athens  throughout  the  north  of  Greece, 
seemed  to  call  for  prompt  interference  to  avert  the 
danger ;  and  Tolmides,  trusting  to  his  gallantry  and 
good  fortime,  perhaps  imderrating  the  enemy's 
strength,  proposed  instantly  to  march,  with  as  many 
Athenians  as  might  be  willing  to  join  him,  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  Pericles,  in  whose  military  character 
caution  was  a  prominent  feature,  was  averse  to  this 
hasty  and  ill-prepared  expedition.  But  the  impetuous 
spirit  of  Tolmides  was  seconded  by  the  assembly,  and 
Ids  reputation  drew  a  thousand  volunteers^  including 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth,  to  share  his  enter- 
prise. With  this  force,  and  some  allied  troops,  whose 
numbers  are  not  mentioned,  he  entered  Boeotia,  and 
first  attacked  ChaBronea.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  it, 
and  was  retiring  with  his  little  army,  which  he  had 
weakened  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  captured  town, 
when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coronea,  he  was  sur-  ^-  c-  ^^' 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army,  composed  coronea. 
of  the  Boeotian  exiles  assembled  in  Orchomenus,  of 
Locrians,  exiles  from  Euboea,  and  other  partizans  of 
the  same  cause.  The  Athenians  were  completely  de- 
feated ;  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Tol- 
mides himself  was  among  the  slain.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  defeat  was  a  counter-revolution, 
which  overthrew  the  Athenian  influence  throughout 
Boeotia.    To  recover  the  Athenian  prisoners,  who  were 

*  Plut  Per.  18.  Ttaucydides,  i.  113.,  mentions  the  number,  but  does  not  de- 
scribe them  as  volunteers.  If  Tolmides  ever  used  the  artifice  related  by  Diodorus» 
and  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  we  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  not  however  that  he  played  it  off  on  his  fellow-citizens,  but  on  the  allies, 
who  might  be  less  zealous  in  the  cause. 
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CHAP,     probably  for  the  most  part  young  men  of  good  families^ 
the  Athenians  stipulated  to  withdraw  all  their  troopB 


from  BcBotia ;  and  their  departure  was  every  where 
followed  by  the  return  of  the  exiles,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  party  hostile  to  Athens* 
^  But  the  full  effects  of  this  disaster  did  not  become 
visible  until  the  five  years'  truce  had  expired  (445). 
Athens  had  then  to  sustain  a  quick  succession  of  hostile 
attacks,  which  were  probably  preconcerted  in  reliance 
on  the  co-operation  of  Sparta.  The  first  blow  was  the 
revolt  of  Euboea ;  and  when  Pericles  had  crossed  over 
to  reduce  it  to  subjection,  he  received  tidiags  of  a  re- 
volution at  Megara,  where  the  adverse  party,  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Epidaurus, 
had  risen  upon  the  Athenian  garrison,  and  put  the 
greater  part  to  the  sword  ;  the  rest  took  refiige  in 
B.  c  446.  Nisaea.  He  at  the  same  time  learnt  that  a  Pelopon- 
Attict?'*  nesian  army  was  on  its  march  toward  Attica.  This 
intelligence  induced  him  to  transport  his  forces  back 
from  Euboea  with  the  utmost  speed  for  the  defence  of 
Athens,  and  the  Peloponnesians  soon  after  entered  the 
country,  and  began  to  ravage  the  fertile  plains  on  the 
western  frontier.  They  were  commanded  by  the  young 
king  Pleistoanax,  the  son  of  Pausanias ;  but  to  supply 
the  defect  of  his  years  the  ephors  had  placed  a  counseUor 
of  maturer  age,  named  Cleandridas,  at  his  side.  Pericles, 
it  is  said,  found  Cleandridas  accessible  to  bribes,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  the  invading  army.  Both 
he,  and  the  young  king,  on  their  return  to  Sparta,  were 
charged  with  having  sold  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Cleandridas  shrank  from  the  accusation  by  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence. 
Pleistoanax,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sentenced  to 
so  heavy  a  penalty,  that,  being  unable  to  discharge  it, 
he  quitted  the  country.  But  Thucydides  would  rather 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  fled,  like  Cleandridas,  to 
avoid  a  severer  punishment ;  for  he  chose  the  sanctuary 
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of  Jupiter,  on  Mount  LycaBum  in  Arcadia,  as  the  place  chap. 
of  his  retreat,  and  for  greater  security  fixed  his  abode  , 
in  a  part  of  the  sacred  buildings.^  Pericles  however 
no  sooner  saw  himself  rid  of  this  enemy,  than  he  re- 
turned with  an  armament  of  50  galleys  and  5000 
heavy-armed,  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  He 
speedily  overpowered  all  resistance,  and  seized  this 
occasion  of  at  once  securing  the  Athenian  dominion  in 
the  island,  and  providing  for  a  part  of  the  poorer 
citizens  at  the  expense  of  their  refractory  allies.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  Chalcidian  landowners  were 
all  again  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  the  whole 
population  of  Histia^a  was  expelled  from  its  native 
seats,  to  make  room  for  an  Attic  colony,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expiate  the  inhumanity  with  which  they 
had  put  to  death  the  crew  of  an  Athenian  galley  cap- 
tured in  the  war.^ 

But  though  the  most  pressing  danger  was  thus  '^^^ 
for  the  present  averted,  the  alarm  which  had  been 
excited  at  Athens  by  these  simultaneous  attacks  from 
so  many  quarters  was  still  so  strong  as  to  dispose  the 
people  to  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spartans, 
having  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  action 
through  the  treachery  or  weakness  of  their  com- 
manders, were  not  eager  for  a  fresh  expedition.  But 
they  took  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  at  Athens,  to  exact  conditions  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  probably  have  been  re- 
jected with  scorn.  What  they  required  amounted 
indeed  to  little  more  than  a  complete  deliverance  of 
Peloponnesus  from  Athenian  influence.  The  Athe- 
nians were  in  possession  of  Troezen,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  Dorian  colony,  had  always  continued  to 
regard  them  as  kinsmen,  and  they  liad  a  hold  on 

»  V.  16. 

'  Plut  Per.  23.     We  shall  hereafter  notice  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  ineasare  was  so  extensive  as  Plutarch's  language  describes  it   * 
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CHAP.     Achaia  which  enabled  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  kvy 
troops  there,  though  its  precise  nature   is   not  de- 
scribed.    But  as  long  as  they  continued  to  occupjr 
Pegae,  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  allies  <rf 
Sparta  on  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and  as 
little  was  their  possession  of  Nisaea  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  party  now  prevailing  at  M^ara. 
The  restitution  therefore,  or  evacuation  of  TrGesen, 
Achaia,  Pegae,  and  Nisaea,  was  demanded  by  Sparta, 
and  conceded  by  Athens ;  and  on  these  terms  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  and  the  c(m- 
federacies  over  which  they  presided,  for  thirty  years 
(b.  c.  445).     Thucydides  mentions  no  other  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Athenians  lost  ground  in  some  other  points  after  the 
battle  of  Coronea.     The  revolution  in  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Phocis,  which,  when  it  is  next  mentioned, 
is  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  and  it  was 
most  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the  temple  at 
Delphi  was  restored  to  the  custody  of  the  Delphians ; 
for,  though  the  fact  is  not  recorded,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  oracle  and  the  trea- 
sury were  in  their  keeping.^ 

Pericles,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  maxims  which 
Thucydides  attributes  to  him  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, may  not  have  considered  the  concessions  of  this 
treaty  so  important  as  they  would  appear  to  those 
who  did  not  share  his  views,  as  to  the  real  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Athens,  and  the  policy  which  her 
true  interest  prescribed.  The  points  abandoned, 
whether  they  were  regarded  as  posts  of  attack  or 
defence,  would  in  his  eyes  seem  of  little  moment,  so 
long  as  Athens  remained  absolute  mistress  of  the  sea, 
and   held  firm   possession  of  her  maritime  empire. 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  xeal  with  which  the  oracle  espouses  the  Spartan 
cause  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Thuc.  i.  118. 
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Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  the  treaty  was  his  work,  and  chap.  : 
that  it  may  not  have  been  imputed  to  the  opposite  . 
party,  and  have  contribut.ed  to  render  it  obnoxious. 
After  Cimon's  death,  this  party  found  a  new  leader  in 
Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,'  a  kinsman  of  Cimon's, 
and  a  person,  who,  though  inferior  to  him  in  military 
talents,  was  better  versed  in  the  art  of  managing  a 
popular  assembly.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
political  business,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  organ- 
ized a  more  regular  opposition  than  had  hitherto  been 
formed  against  the  administration  of  Pericles.  But 
his  activity  only  served  to  hasten  his  o^vn  downfal, 
and  to  consummate  his  adversary's  triumph.  Pericles 
far  surpassed  him  in  eloquence  and  address ;  and  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  this  superiority 
by  a  lively  image,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Spartan 
king  Archidamus.  The  Spartan  asked  him,  whether 
he  or  Pericles  was  the  better  ^vrestler.  When  I 
throw  PericleSj  he  answered,  he  always  persuades  the 
bystanders  that  he  has  not  been  down.  But  this  was 
probably  the  slightest  of  the  advantages  which  Peri- 
cles possessed  over  him  and  his  party.  The  contest 
was  not  one  of  rhetoric  or  mt ;  and  what  enabled  Peri- 
cles to  overpower  all  opposition  was  not  so  much  his 
intellectual  predominance,  as  the  accordance  of  his 
policy  with  the  spirit  and  situation  of  his  countrymen. 
The  measures  which  Thucydides  opposed  were  pre- 
cisely those  which  were  in  their  own  nature  popular  t 
and  irresistible.  The  ground  which  he  took  must 
have  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  at  the  best  as  an 
unseasonable  affectation  of  an  over-refined  morality  ; 
even  if  they  could  see  in  it  any  thing  more  than  a  party 
manoeuvre,  thinly  covered  by  a  show  of  severe  justice 
and  wise  economy.  When  therefore  the  contest  was 
brought  to  an  issue,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
one  of  the  rivals  to  go  into  a  temporary  exile,  the 
ostracism  fell,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  on  Thucy- 
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CHAP,  dides  (b.  c.  444.).  The  anecdote  above  related  seems 
to  imply  that  he  retired  to  Sparta  ;  it  appears  indeed 
that  he  was  not  long  after  restored  to  his  countn-, 
perhaps  because  he  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  ;  but 
his  faction  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  sway  of 
Pericles  in  the  Athenian  councils  became  more  abso- 
lute tlian  ever,  and  lasted  with  scarcely  any  interrup- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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ON  THE   ATTIC   TRIBES. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  four  ancient  Attic  tribes,  agrees  Appinoxz 
in  the  main  with  those  of  Wachsmuth,  Buttmann  (in  the  Essay  ^  ^ 
on  0parp<a  in  the  Mythologtts\  and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  Appendix  L 
to  Thucjdides,  vol.  i.  But  some  readers  may  like  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  other  learned  men  on  this  subject,  and  on  some  other 
points  connected  with  it,  to  which  allusions  have  hdre  and  there 
been  made  in  the  text. 

Niebuhr,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Roman  History  (i.  p.  226.), 
considered  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  as 
significant  of  so  many  castes.  In  the  second  edition  he  retains  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  names,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  doubts  whether  they  ever 
had  any  such  meaning  in  Attica  (i.  a.  707.).  And  in  the  third 
edition  he  appears  to  have  been  induced  by  Hermann's  arguments, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  to  abandon  his  former 
opinion  on  this  question  altogether.  But  this  is  of  less  importance 
than  his  view  of  what  the  Attic  tribes  were  down  to  the  time  of 
Solon.  He  conceived  them  to  have  included  only  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Attica — the  Ionian  conquerors  blended  perhaps 
with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  (see  ed.  2.  i.  p.  307.)  — 
and  to  have  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  rest,  similar  to  that  between 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  Rome.  Solon,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  BO  far  from  abolishing  this  distinction,  and  throwing 
open  the  tribes,  and  consequently  the  magistracy  and  the  Council, 
that  the  object  of  his  new  dassification  was  to  exclude  a  part  of 
the  privileged  body  itself  from  the  offices  to  which  they  had  before 
been  admitted.  (YoL  n.  p.  305.  transl.)  He  even  doubts  whether 
Cleisthenes  abolished  the  four  tribes,  and  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  his  ten  tribes  were  distinct  from  them,  and  only  included  the 
demus.  So  that  the  last  step,  by  which  the  two  orders  united  in 
one  body,  and  the  ten  tribes  became  a  division  including  the  whole 
nation,  must  have  taken  place  in  a  later  period ;  but  the  name  of 
its  author  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  have  been  lost.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  exceedingly  improbcible,  that  an  order  which  had 
been  kept  so  much  in  the  back  ground,  should  have  gained  the 
highest  franchise  at  one  stride  without  a  struggle :  and  thinks  tbf 
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ArriNoix    same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  the  original 
^  denies  in  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes.      The  additional  seventy-four 

"^'— "^  must  have  been  cantons,  which  -  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  dependence ;  but  by  far  the  chief  part  were  houses  (yiyrf)  tJte 
names  of  which  occur  in  great  numbers  among  the  demes  of  the  tax 
tribes,  mixed  up  wit/i  the  rest  like  bodies  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Niebuhr's  views  on  this  subject,  having 
been  introduced  only  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  tlie 
Roman  institutions,  have  not  in  all  points  been  unfolded  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  them. 
In  particular  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  whether  he  con- 
sidered the  privileged  lonians  as  constituting  so  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  Attica  as  is  implied  in  the  common  account  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  four  tribes  into  phratries  and  genea, 
according  to  which  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  families, 
which  must  of  course  have  included  persons  of  all  conditions.  In 
this  case  such  a  change  as  those  ascribed  to  Solon  and  Cleisthenes, 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  very  abrupt.  But  even  if  the  revo- 
lution effected  by  either  of  them  had  been  represented  as  much  more 
violent  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  it  would  not  on 
that  account  deserve  to  be  rejocted  as  incredible.  For  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  in  Attica  cannot  be  properly  measured 
by  a  standard  borrowed  from  Roman  history.  When  a  spirit  of 
political  excitement  and  reflection  had  been  awakened  so  generally 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  more  especially 
when  such  revolutions  as  have  been  already  described  had  taken 
place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  at  Megara,  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  if  an  order  which  had  been  long  depressed 
in  Attica,  had  really  risen  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
franchise — which  however  it  did  not  attain  even  in  the  ordinary 
view  before  the  time  of  Aristides. 

Platner  {Beitrnege,  p.  48.)  believes  that  the  Ionian  tribes  which 
are  commonly  referred  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
Attica,  arose  after  the  migration  of  the  lonians  from  Peloponnesus 
into  Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Melanthus,  and  that  instead  of  including 
the  three  orders  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Theseus,  as  their 
subdivisions,  they  for  the  most  part  coincided  with  them ;  so  as  to 
be  in  fact  the  same  arrangement  under  different  names.  The  Eu- 
patrids,  to  whom  the  highest  political  privileges  were  confined, 
were,  he  supposes,  all  contained  in  one  tribe — that  of  the  Hopletes. 
Cleisthenes,  he  thinks,  must  have  abolished  the  old  phratries  as 
well  as  the  tribes,  because  otherwise  the  old  tribes  would  still  have 
subsisted  in  the  phratries  (an  argument  not  quite  intelligible),  and 
probably  divided  his  new  tribes  each  into  three  phratries. 

Plass  (ii.  p.  240.)  gives  a  very  singular  account  of  the  matter, 
which  he  delivers  with  as  little  show  either  of  argument  or  autho- 
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rity,  as  if  it  was  familiar  to  everj  one,  and  with  as  much  apparent     Appendix 
confidence,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from  an  unpublished  memo-  ^ 

randum  of  Solon's.  The  four  old  Ionian  tribes  were  castes ;  the 
Hopletes  the  nobles,  or  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  full  or  highest 
franchise.  This  single  tribe  had  before  Solon  been  divided  into 
four,  the  names  of  which  have,  it  seems,  been  lost,  each  containing 
three  phratries,  which  again  contained  each  thirty  ycViy.  (This 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  his  meaning,  though  it  is  not  clearly 
expressed.)  Solon  wished  to  admit  the  three  inferior  castes  to 
share  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  for  this  purpose  he  distri- 
buted them  into  the  four  tribes,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  Hopletes,  and  henceforward  each  yivoQ  consisted 
of  thirty  families. 

Wachsmuth  conceives  the  Eupatrids  to  have  been  distributed 
among  all  the  four  tribes,  but  he  infers  from  a  passage  in  Suidas  : 
yeryfiTai'  —  Kal  yevyfJTai  ol  £K  tov  avrov  Kai  trpwrov  yivovQ  tUv 
rpiuKovTa  yEvSiv*  ovq  koX  Trporepoy  (prftrt  ^fiXoyopog  OfioyaXaiCTag 
icaXeiiTdai  —  that  there  was  one  Eupatrid  or  patrician  yivoc  among 
the  thirty  in  each  phratry,  and  that  its  members  alone  were  pro- 
perly called  y^yyfiTaty  and  in  earlier  times  ofioyd\aKT€Q :  so  that 
there  would  be  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty  noble  families.  This 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  suggest  a  conjecture  similar  to  Mr. 
Maiden's  (History  of  Rome,  p.  144.),  though  the  result  of  a  dif- 
ferent hypothesis,  as  to  the  number  of  the  council  before  Solon^ 
But  the  interpretation  of  irpitrovy  first  in  rank,  seems  very  doubtful. 
Platner's,  p.  68.,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  original,  agrees  better 
with  Harpocration's  explanation  oi  eifipyflQ  cic  ra  KaXovfieya  yiyrj 
KaTayefiridiyreg. 

With  respect  to  the  demes  which  composed  the  tribes  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  on  which  Niebuhr  founds  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
hypothesis,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  short  extract 
from  Mueller's  article,  Attxka,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Eneyclo- 
pscdia,  whicli,  as  the  work  is  too  bulky  for  most  private  libraries, 
may  be  new  even  to  many  persons  conversant  with  German  lite- 
rature. He  observes  at  p.  227. :  Cleisthenes  had  divided  the 
country  and  the  population  of  Attica  into  ten  tribes,  among  which 
the  dcmes,  then  about  a  hundred  in  number,  were  distributed. 
The  number  of  the  demes  kept  on  increasing  considerably,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  orators,  and  subsequently  two  new  tribes  were 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  them  —  the  Antigonis  and  the  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  afterwards  named  Ptolemais  and  Attalis.  Places 
were  here  and  there  detached  from  the  old  districts,  and  with  the 
addition  of  some  which  had  not  before  been  included  in  the  tribes, 
served  to  compose  a  new  canton.  In  this  manner  at  a  still  later 
period  a  tribe  called  the  Hadrianis  was  formed  chiefly  from  thp 

small  islands  round  Attica. 
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ArriMDix  Now,  since  the  tribes  of  Cldsthenes  were  local,  as  those  of  Elis 
^^  (Paus.  y.  9.),  Ephesus  (Stept  Birva),  and  Laconia  {Orehotmemus^ 
p.  314.),  the  demes  of  each  tribe  must  have  been  groaped  together 
as  places  in  the  same  canton.  And  such  we  find  to  have  been  in 
many  instances  really  the  case.  Marathon,  CEnoe,  TrioorythiiB, 
Rhamnus,  Psophidffi,  Ph^sa,  lie  close  together,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  Aphidnse,  Perrhidae,  Titaddie,  all  again  in  the 
same  neighbourhood:  these  are  places  belonging  to  the  tribe 
^£antis,  which  therefore  comprehends  a  definite  range  from  the 
Boeotian  frontier  and  Pames  to  the  plain  of  Marathon.  In  the 
same  manner  Myrrhinus,  PrasisB,  and  Stiria,  lie  together,  and  ail 
belong  to  the  Pandionis,*  and  like  cases  frequently  occur.  But  the 
original  rule  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  a  crowd  of  irregular  ex- 
ceptions :  and  when  new  places  were  annexed  in  one  quarter,  while 
in  another,  to  keep  the  balance  even,  old  ones  were  detached,  the 
simple  order  was  neglected  and  forgotten.  Several  demes  are  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  two  or  three  tribes,  as  Phaleron  to  the 
JEigfRis  and  the  Mantis,  Ph^asa  to  the  iEgseis,  .^^tis,  and  Adri- 
anis,  kc,y  and  this  is  probably  not  the  consequence  of  a  mere  over- 
sight. And  thus  it  happens  that  Sunium  belongs  to  the  same 
tribe  —  the  Leontis  —  as  Scambonidae  near  Eleusis ;  £3eusis  itself 
and  Azpniae  near  Sunium  to  the  Hippothoontis ;  and  so  on.  So 
that  it  is  perhaps  no  longer  possible  to  trace  the  local  boundaries  d 
the  Attic  cantons. 


APPENDIX  II. 

ON   THE   CONDUCT  ASCRIBED   TO   MILTIADES   IN   THE 
SCYTHIAN   CAMPAIGN   OF   DARIUS. 

The  story  that  Miltiadcs  advised  the  lonians  to  break  up  the  bridge 
on  tlie  Danube,  and  expose  Darius  to  destruction,  has  been  re- 
peated, we  believe,  without  any  suspicion  by  every  writer  who  has 
had  occasion  to  mention  it  since  Herodotus.  Whether  the  story 
be  true  or  false  is  in  itself  a  question  of  very  little  importance ; 
but  since  it  affects  the  connection  of  events  in  the  history  of  Mil- 
tiades,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  story  involves. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Nepos  (Milt.  ni.  6.)  represents  Miltiades 
as  quitting  the  Chersonesus  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Danube  through  fear  of  Darius.     And  this  is  just  what  we  should 
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liave  expected  him  to  do,  if  he  had  really  made  himself  so  obnoxious  AmNDix 
to  the  Great  King  as  the  story  supposes.  But  we  know  from  ^ 
Herodotus  that  he  remained  for  many  years  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  principality,  neither  molested  by  the  Persians,  nor  apparently 
dreading  any  attack  from  them.  This  forbearance  on  their  part 
was  not  the  effect  either  of  weakness  or  want  of  opportunity.  We 
find  the  Persian  general  Otanes  actively  engaged  in  military  oper- 
ations on  the  same  coast.  (Herod,  y.  26.)  But  he  seems  to  treat 
Miltiades  as  a  faithful  vassal  of  his  master,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  disturb  him.  As  little  would  it  appear  that,  when  the  Scythians 
invaded  the  Chersonesus,  Miltiades  was  conscious  of  having  endea- 
voured to  render  them  a  most  important  service.  He  flies  before 
them,  though  he  had  been  so  secure  while  the  Persian  arms  were 
in  his  neighbourhood.  We  think  that  this  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  strong  suspicion  against  the  truth  of  the  story,  if  it 
had  not  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  hasty  flight  of  Miltiades  on 
the  approach  of  the  Phoenicians,  for  which  no  other  motive  is 
assigned  than  the  enmity  of  Darius  which  he  had  incurred  by  his 
condfict  on  the  Danube.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  objection 
to  this  argument  to  observe,  that  Miltiades  should  naturally  have 
felt  much  stronger  fears  of  Otanes,  while  the  act  which  had 
rendered  him  an  especial  object  of  hostility  to  every  loyal  Persian 
was  still  recent ;  and  therefore  that  his  final  abandonment*  of  the 
Chersonesus  must  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause  which  might 
have  escaped  notice.  But  we  think  it  not  impossible  to  point  out 
a  change  in  the  relations  of  Miltiades  to  the  court  of  Persia,  which 
took  place  after  his  return  from  the  Danube,  and  which  seems  suf- 
ficiently to  account  for  the  apprehension  of  Persian  vengeance 
which  at  last  induced  him  to  tf^e  refuge  in  Attica.  His  conquest 
of  Lemnos  had  dislodged  the  Pelasgians  after  they  had  become 
Persian  subjects  (Herod,  v.  26.) ;  he  had  very  probably  at  the 
same  time  expelled  a  Persian  governor  (Herod,  v.  27.) ;  and  at  all 
events,  by  annexing  the  island  to  his  own  dominions,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  formal  act  of  rebellion,  which  was  as  likely  to  provoke 
the  indignation  of  Darius,  as  the  treasonable  proposal  attributed  to 
him  on  the  Danube.  Thus  then  there  is  an  authentic  fact,  which 
may  be  quite  as  probably  combined  with  his  flight  to  Athens,  as 
the  story  which  we  have  such  strong  reason  to  doubt. 

The  domestic  danger  to  which  Miltiades  found  himself  exposed 
on  his  return  to  Athens,  presented,  as  we  have  observed  in  the 
text,  a  sufficient  inducement  for  fabricating  the  story.  And  we 
might  even  suppose  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  liim  as  an  artifice 
for  sootliing  tlie  Scythians,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
Chersonesus.  But,  it  may  l)e  asked,  are  we  not  making  too  free 
with  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  when  upon  any  thing  short  €^ 
absolute  necessity  we  impute  such  a  falsehood  to  him?    1 
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ArpKKoui  would  indeed  be  a  grare  objectioii,  if  we  knew  of  anj  high  qna- 
lu.  lities  in  the  character  of  Miltiades  beside  his  military  talents.  But 
the  story  itself,  if  true,  does  not  imply  a  very  fine  sense  of  honour, 
though  the  perfidy  of  the  proposal  may  be  i|  little  extenuated  bj 
the  Greek  notions  of  patriotism  ;  the  pretext  on  which  be  invaded 
the  Pelasgians  gives  a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  ingenuitj  than 
of  his  love  of  truth  ;  and  if  he  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  for 
murdering  the  Persian  heralds,  we  need  not  scruple  to  think  him 
capable  of  inventing  a  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own 
life. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  fact  of  his  dying  in  prison,  which 
has  been  disputed  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (who 
had  no  occasion  whatever  for  noticing  it)  depends  simply  on  the 
question,  whether  he  had  the  means  of  raising  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  could  not  imme- 
diately command  one  of  this  amount,  and  was  therefore  thrown 
into  prison.  The  sagacious  scepticism  with  which  this  has  been 
denied,  is  worthily  supported  by  the  notable  discovery,  that  to 
l^apadpov  was  the  Athenian  name  for  a  dungeon. 
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ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

As  Boeckh*8  Academical  Prolusions,  a  select  number  of  which 
wenj  reprinted  in  Seebode's  Neues  Archiv  fuer  Philologie  und 
Paedagogik,  vol.  in.,  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  England,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  extract  from  one  published  in  1816 
(which  seems  not  to  have  fallen  in  Mr.  Clinton's  way  before  he 
brought  out  the  first  published  volume  of  his  Ftisti,  see  note  e, 
p.  336.),  containing  a  new  and  ingenious  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  of  Freret  and  Larcher,  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
fought  in  the  month  Carnius  or  Metageitnion,  and  that  the  Spartan 
usage  of  waiting  for  the  full  moon  before  they  began  an  expedition, 
which  Herodotus  represents  as  applying  to  all  months  in  the  year, 
related  in  fact  only  to  the  Camea,  and  perhaps  some  other  festivals 
which  ended  with  the  full  moon,  as  the  Hyacinthia. 

It  is  certain  that  the  tribe  JEkmtis  occupied  the  right  wing  in 
the  battle.  This  was  the  tribe  of  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  by  virtue  of  his  ofiice.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  this  account  the  .£antis  was 
so  placed,  since  it  was  an  honour  of  which  the  other  tribes  were 
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undoubtedly  jealous.  This  station  must  have  belonged  to  it  in  Amnon 
the  order  of  the  tribes.  But  in  their  regular  order  the  JEantis  ^^ 
stood  ninths  and  therefore  could  not  have  occupied  the  extreme 
right.  The  order  followed  therefore  must  have  been  that  which 
was  fixed  everj  year  by  lot.  Hence  Herodotus  (vl  111.)  uses  the 
imperfect  tense,  tt»c  apidfiiovro  al  tf^vXaiy  as  they  were  numbered  in 
that  year,  not  apiOfjiiovTai,  which  would  have  signified  the  regular 
order.  But  the  decree  for  marching  to  Marathon  was  carried 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mantis,  or  the  first  prytania,  ending 
on  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  Metageitnion  (Plut.  Qu.  Symp.  i.  10.). 
It  is  very  improbable  that  the  battle  should  have  been  postponed 
from  this  time  to  the  6th  of  Boedromion,  and  that  the  Spartans 
should  have  resisted  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Athens,  and  have 
withheld  their  succours  for  a  whole  month.  But  if  the  battle  took 
place  in  Metageitnion  soon  after  the  full  moon,  the  interval  will 
be  of  a  probable  length.  And  as  Plato  (De  Leg.  iii.  p.  698.  E.) 
says  that  the  Spartans  arrived  at  Marathon  the  day  after  the 
battle,  supposing  them  to  have  reached  the  field  on  the  fourth  day 
'after  the  full  moon,  which  would  fall  on  the  13th  or  14th,  we 
should  have  the  16th  or  17th  Metageitnion  for  the  date -of  the 
battle.  [See,  however,  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  p.  233.  vol.  n.  3d  editMui. 
But  as  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  on  which  Mr.  Clinton  lays 
the  main  stress,  Boeckh  remarks,  p.  66. :  *^  Herodotus  non  suis, 
sed  Spartanorum  utitur  verbis,  qui  pro  sua  breviloquentia  Phidip- 
pidi  fortasse  nihil  aliud  responderant  nisi  illud :  non  posse  sese 
nono  die  expeditionem  facere^  post  plenUunium  vero  auxUia  mis- 
suroSy  tempus  quidem,  quod  scire  Atheniensium  intererat,  accurate 
definientes,  scd  morse  causam  Camia  reticentes.  Quod  si  verum 
est,  nonne  Herodotus  Carniorum  memoriam  rect^  omisit  ?  ^  And 
as  to  the  confirmation  which  this  account  of  Herodotus,  vi.  106. 
receives  from  other  writers,  it  is  certainly  much  weakened  by 
Boeckh's  remark  (ibid.) :  *'  Auctores  plerique,  ubi  illam  legem 
tangunt,  de  Marathonia  pugna  loquuntur  :  qui  omnes  ex  uno  baud 

dubio  Herodoto  hauserunt." '*  Supersunt  duo  non  optimte 

notae  scriptores,  alter  auctor  libelli  De  Fluviis  (c.  17. 1.)  Plutarcho 
olim  tributi,  qui  legem  istam  diu  ante  Lycurgum  estate  Eurota^ 
regis  fabulosi,  obtinuisse  ridicule  narrat,  alter  Lucianus  iste  per- 
sonatus,  qui  lonic^  astrologiam  laudavit  (c.  25.),  institutum  id  ad 
Lycurgum  referens :  quorum  quanta  sit  fides,  non  est  quod  mo- 
neamus.''] 
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ON   THE   FORCES   OF   THE   PERSIANS   AND   THE    GREEKS 

AT  SALAMIS. 

ArriNDix    The  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis  are  ambigaously  stated 
IV.        by  .ffischylus  in  the  Persas  347. 

SipKjf  ^i  (cat  ydp  oioa)  x*^^  f^^  Q^ 
NfctfV  TO  TrX^dof  ai  S*  vfripKOfroi  rdx^t 
^Ekutov  Hq  r\(Jav  irrrd  3'"  utS*  t^*'  ^oyoQ. 

This  may  express  that  the  whole  amount  was  1000,  which  included 
207  fast-sailing  vessels ;  or  that  the  bulk  was  a  thousand  (where 
ro  xX^doc  would  be  opposed  to  at  vripicoroi  raxj^i  in  a  similar  sense 
as  when  it  is  used  for  the  commonalty  in  opposition  to  oi  oXiyoi, 
as  in  Thuc.  vni.  9.),  and  that  there  were  beside  207  of  extraordi- 
nary speed.  The  latter  meaning,  which  certainly  does  not  strain 
the  words,  as  has  been  ignorantly  asserted,  seems  to  be  established 
by  the  concurrence  of  Herodotus,  vii.  184.  who  raises  the  whole  to 
1207.  This  number  is  adopted  with  slight  variations  by  Isocrates 
(who  in  three  passages,  Paneg.  105.  111.  136.  gives  1200,  but  in 
Panath.  53.  1300.)  and  by  Nepos,  Them.  2.  who  has  1200.  Plato, 
Leg.  in.  14.  perhaps  signifies  the  smaller  number  by  xiXiwy  t:ai  en 
xXciovfair,  as  Ctesias  26.  by  his  vn-cp  rac  xiXiac. 

As  it  is  clear  that  iBschylus  aimed  at  rigid  historical  exactness 
in  his  account  of  the  Persian  forces,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did 
not  designedly  understate  those  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  he  makes  the 
Greek  fleet  amount  to  no  more  than  300  or  310 ;  whereas  Hero- 
dotus shows  that  it  was  composed  of  380  galleys,  of  which  180 
were  Athenian.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  according 
to  the  common  reading  Thucydides,  i.  74.,  agrees  neither  with 
^schylus  nor  Herodotus,  having  rave  €C  tcl^  rerpaKoaiac  6\iy<^ 
t\a(T(TovQ  ^vo  fxoipGiv,  Dr.  Arnold  considers  this  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  designed  by  the  historian  as  characteristic  of  the 
person  in  whose  mouth  it  is  put.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
tliat  this  little  dramatic  touch  would  be  exceedingly  misplaced ; 
and  we  believe  that  Thucydides  meant  to  state  the  true  numbers, 
in  which,  if  we  read  rpiaKoaiaQ  for  rerp.,  he  would  have  followed 
iEschylus  instead  of  Herodotus,  whom  indeed  it  is  possible  he  had 
not  read.  So  Nepos  assigns  300  to  the  whole,  and  200  to  the 
Athenians.     It  is  diflicult  to  determine  how  far  the   enormous 
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riation  in  Ctesias,  who  gives  700  for  the  whole,  and  110  for  the    AimrDiz 

thenians,  is  owing  to  an  error  in  the  text.  ^« 

The  number  of  iTri^arai  on   board   the  Athenian   galleys  at 

klamis  seems  to  have  been  very  small,  not  only  when  compared 

ith  that  of  the  Persians,  who  took  30  of  the  best  troops  on  board 

ch  vessel  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  complement  of  200,  but  in 

mparison  with  the  usual  force  of  a  Greek  ship  of  war.    At  Lade 

e  Chians  had  40  Iwi^arai  to  each  crew.     At  Salamis  the  Athe- 

ans,  according  to  Plutarch,  Them.  14.,  had  only  18  in  all,  of 

liom  4  were  archers.     On  the  ground  of  this  fact  modem  readers 

ive  been  informed,  that  Themistocles  was  the  author  of  an  im- 

'oved  system  of  naval  tactics.   If  so,  it  is  singular  that  no  ancient 

riter  should  have  mentioned  this  improvement,  and  still  more 

at  it  should  have  been  so  totally  neglected  by  the  Athenians 

emselves,  that  Thucydides,  i.  49.,  speaks  of  the  ancient  usage  as 

ibsisting  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  apparently  as  if  he  did 

)t  know  that  it  had  ever  been  interrupted.   After  all  it  is  possible 

:at  the  18  men  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  instead  of  being  the  full 

implement  of  soldiers  on  the  deck,  were  an  extraordinary  addition 

•  the  usual  number. 
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ON   A   STRATAGEM   ASCRIBED   TO   THEMISTOCLES   BY 

DIODORUS,    XI.  41 — 43. 

r  is  generally  admitted  that  Plutarch  is  not  a  sure  guide  on 
latters  of  fact,  when  he  does  not  mention  the  source  from  which 
is  statements  are  drawn,  and  when  they  are  not  supported  by 
ther  testimony.  Yet  even  in  this  case  he  is  always  entitled  to 
^tention,  as  well  on  account  of  his  extensive  reading,  as  because 
e  was  not  destitute  of  natural  acuteness.  His  great  failing  is 
lat  he  makes  the  truth  of  history  subordinate  to  its  moral  uses, 
ist  as  a  history  is  sometimes  written  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
3rtain  political  tenets.  But  with  all  his  defects  he  is  a  safer 
uide  under  similar  circumstances  than  Diodorus  :  more  sagacious, 
lore  thoughtful,  and -careful;  or  perhaps  we  should  say  he  is  not 
ipable  of  falling  into  such  gross  absurdities  as  the  other  fre- 
uently  commits,  nor  of  misunderstanding  and  confounding  the 
3nse  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  read  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is 
ot  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  that  prevents  Diodorus  from 
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being  a  good  historian,  but  his  utter  want  of  judgment,  which  is 
constantly  apparent,  and  is  only  rendered  the  more  glaring  and 
offensive  by  the  flimsy  veil  of  his  frivolous  rhetoric 

Plutarch  has  related  an  apocryphal  story  of  a  project  formed  bj 
Themistocles  to  fire  the  united  fleet  of  the  Greek  states  in  alliance 
with  Athens  while  it  lay  at  Pagasie.  The  truth  of  this  story  has 
been  justly  questioned  ;  but  he  would  have  been  much  more 
cliargeable  with  credulity  if  he  had  adopted  the  version  given  bj 
Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  11.)  who  supposes  that  the  plan  of  Themistocles 
was  aimed  against  the  Spartan  navy  at  Gythium :  an  enterprise 
which  would  have  been  equally  infamous,  and  utterly  useless  to 
the  Athenians.  The  one  scheme  might  possibly  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Themistocles ;  the  other  could  never  have  suggested 
itself  to  him,  or  to  any  man  of  common  sense.  It  is  also  due  to 
Plutarch  to  observe,  that  he  mentions  the  project  without  the 
slightest  mark  of  approbation,  though  he  has  been  ignorantlj 
accused  by  Rollin,  and  by  a  later  historian,  who  echoes  the 
Frenchman's  blunder,  of  tliis  breach  of  morality,  which  would  have 
deserved  a  different  name  from  that  of  thoughtlessness, 

Diodorus  also  gives  an  account  of  a  project  formed  by  Themis- 
tocles, which  for  some  time  he  kept  wrapt  in  mystery,  just  as  that 
related  by  Plutarch.  The  two  stories  are  so  similar  in  this  respect, 
that  it  seems  evident  they  arose  out  of  the  same  tradition ;  and 
the  question  is  whether  Diodorus  may  not  be  better  entitled  to 
credit  than  Plutarch.  According  to  Diodorus  the  plan  of  Themis- 
tocles, instead  of  being  both  iniquitous  and  impolitic,  and  hence 
stifled  in  embryo,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  was  carried  into  execution,  for  it  was  no  other  than  that  of 
improving  and  fortifying  Piraeus,  a  work,  it  must  be  remembered, 
which  had  been  already  begun.  So  far  Diodorus  has  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  ancient  authors  on  his  side.  But  the  part 
of  the  story  jKiculiar  to  himself  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
manner  in  which  Themistocles  for  a  time  concealed  his  project ; 
and  in  this  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  outdone 
even  himself  in  the  extravagance  of  his  absurdity. 

Themistocles,  it  appears,  having  experienced  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta  on  the  occasion  of  building  the  walls  of  Athens,  was  afraid 
lest  she  might  again  interfere  to  prevent  such  an  accession  to  her 
rival's  naval  power  as  was  likely  to  result  from  tliis  new  under- 
taking. His  object  therefore  was  to  keep  it  as  long  as  possible 
concealed  from  the  Spartans,  and  the  more  effectually  to  insure 
secrecy  he  would  not  for  a  time  disclose  it  to  the  Athenians  them- 
selves. But  as  some  preparations  were  to  be  made  which  rendered 
their  consent  necessary,  he  announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  had 
formed  a  plan,  which  he  deemed  highly  advantageous  to  the  state, 
but  which  could  not  safely  be  made  public,  and  he  therefore  de- 
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sired  them  to  select  two  persons  in  whom  thej  could  confide,  to 
judge  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  cha- 
racter. The  people  selected  Aristides  and  Xanthippus,  not  only 
as  men  of  unimpeachable  probity,  but  as  rivals  of  Themistocles, 
who  would  therefore  be  sure  to  examine  his  project  with  jealous 
vigilance.  They  reported  that  what  he  advised  was  practicable, 
expedient,  and  most  important  to  the  commonwealth.  Now  how- 
ever, after  such  an  assurance  from  his  political  adversaries,  the 
popular  jealousy  was  roused  to  a  much  greater  height  than  before  : 
he  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  and  was  called  upon  to 
reveal  his  plan.  He  again  assured  the  people  that  their  interest 
required  it  to  be  kept  secret  This  assurance  however  did  not 
satisfy  them  ;  no  doubt  because  they  imagined  that  if  they  gave 
their  consent,  the  plan  would  be  executed  before  they  knew  what 
it  was,  and  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  revoke  their  sanction. 
Themistocles,  it  seems,  never  thought  of  quieting  their  fears  by 
informing  them,  that  they  would  and  must  be  fully  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  his  plan,  before  the  execution  could  be  begun.  In- 
stead of  mentioning  this  fact,  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  remove  all  objections,  he  adopted  an  expe- 
dient which  was  suggested  in  the  assembly,  of  laying  his  scheme 
before  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  abiding  by  their  decision. 
The  council  made  a  report  no  less  favourable  than  that  of  Aris- 
tides and  Xanthippus,  and  the  people  now  acquiesced  ;  but  public 
curiosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

So  far  then  we  do  not  find  any  very  striking  display  of  that 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity  for  which  Themistocles  was 
so  renowned.  But  what  follows  in  the  description  of  Diodorus  is 
a  master  stroke  of  policy.  A  vulgar  mind,  which  had  conceived 
such  a  design,  would  probably  have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of 
insuring  its  success  was  to  communicate  it  to  those  who  were  to 
execute  it,  before  it  became  known  to  those  who  might  possibly 
endeavour  to  thwart  it.  Such  had  been  the  course  which  Themis- 
tocles himself  had  adopted  on  a  former  similar  occasion.  But  this 
was  too  simple  to  be  now  repeated.  In  its  stead  he  chose  the 
directly  opposite  method,  and  invented  a  stratagem^  as  Diodorus 
calls  it,  of  an  entirely  new  kind.  While  he  kept  his  fellow-citizens 
in  ignorance  and  suspense  about  his  intentions,  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  disclose  them  to  the  Spartans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  represent, 
that  the  common  interests  of  Greece  required  that  Athens  should 
possess  a  harbour  such  as  he  proposed  to  form.  After  having  thus 
given  full  notice  to  the  jealous  rival  from  whom  he  apprehended 
hostile  interference,  he  set  about  the  work  itself,  which,  as  it  could 
not  be  begun  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  was  pro- 
bably not  kept  secret  at  Athens  very  long  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished at  Sparta. 
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ArrsNDiz  If  it  had  been  the  object  of  Themistodes,  first,  to  excite  alarm 
^*  and  jealousy  at  Sparta  by  the  rumour  of  an  extraordinary  deagn, 
*  '  which,  after  the  scenes  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  could  not  fail  soon  to  be  heard  there ;  and  next,  to  afford 
the  Spartans  the  utmost  fiacility  for  stopping  the  work  whidi  he 
had  meditated,  the  course  which  Diodorus  attributes  to  him  was 
no  doubt  judiciously  chosen.  But  on  the  opposite  suf^iosition  his 
conduct  sets  all  the  calculations  of  human  prudence  at  defiance, 
and  would  be  indeed  perplexing,  if  the  fatuity  of  Diodorus  did  not 
afford  an  easy  solution  of  the  mystery. 

It  may  seem  that  a  modem  historian  who  is  capable  of  adopt- 
ing this  prodigious  tissue  of  absurdities,  and  of  calling  it  a  sin^ 
and  probable  narrative^  has  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  deserves  no  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  critical 
sagacity  than  Diodorus  himself.  But  the  force  of  prejudice  maj 
often  reduce  a  good  understanding  to  a  level  with  the  most  imbe- 
cile. The  incoherence  of  the  story  could  not  indeed  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  man  of  ordinary  penetration  who  was  not  blinded 
by  passion,  nor  could  such  a  person  have  failed  to  observe,  that 
though  it  is  very  improbable  that  Diodorus  should  have  invented 
such  a  story,  he  might  easily  have  found  materials  which  only 
needed  to  be  put  together  by  a  hand  so  skilful  as  his,  to  as- 
sume this  simple  and  probable  form.  But  his  narrative,  when 
a  little  coloured  and  disguised,  promised  to  make  an  excellent  piece 
of  satire  on  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  this  was  a  temptation 
not  to  be  resisted  by  a  mind  of  such  a  stamp,  as  to  find  nothing 
more  valuable  in  Greek  history  than  an  instrument  for  serving  the 
ends  of  a  political  party. 

4  We  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  on  a  moderately 

attentive  perusal,  that  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  account  of  Thucydides,  i.  93.,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  Diodorus  himself,  uncritical  as  he  was,  could  have 
told  such  a  story,  if  he  had  known  or  remembered  that  the  build- 
ings at  Pirseus  had  been  already  begun.  He  manifestly  supposes 
that  the  project  was  first  conceived  by  Themistocles  sifter  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians.  Otherwise  the  absurdity  of  the  tale  would 
have  been  too  glaring  even  for  him.  And  this  is  equaUy  clear, 
whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  degree  of  forwardness  to  which 
Thucydides  represents  the  works  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
archonship  of  Themistocles.  The  interpretation  given  in  the  text 
of  the  words  of  Thucydides  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  dispute ;  and 
it  has  been  generally  supposed  (as  by  Boeckh,  Staatsh.  n.  10.  l 
p.  215.  where  the  name  of  Pericles  is  probably  written  by  mistake 
for  Themistocles)  that  the  plan  of  Themistocles  was  never  com- 
pletely executed.  The  reasons  which  induce  us  to  refer  crcXiffOij 
to  the  same  time  as  vtt^/oato,  are :  that  no  cause  is  assigned,  nor  does 
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any  appear,  why  the  design  of  Themistocles  should  not  have  been    Apwkdix 

completed  ;  that  the  words  eirture  —  ra  Xoiwa  ,  .  .  oIaro3o/KC( v  seem     ' 

most  naturally  to  imply  that  it  was  carried  into  effect  to  its  full  ' 

extent ;  and  that,  since  the  iLxpei^raroi  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  i. 
93.,  are  no  other  than  the  irpeo'Cvraroi  and  yewraroiy  n.  13.,  the 
end  which  Themistocles  had  in  view  appears  to  have  been  really 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  iL  p.  xvi.,  assigns  the  archonship  of  Themis- 
tocles and  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  B.  c.  481.     He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  argument  for  an  earlier  date  resulting  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Philochorus  (p.  48,  49.  Siebelis)  as  to  the  dedication  of 
the  Hermes,  which  was  erected  by  the  nine  archons  who  had 
begun  to  build  the  walls  of  Pirseus,  and  bore  the  inscription 
'Ap£a/xevoi  wp&TOv  Tei\i(eiy  ot^  dvc0i|rav  BovX^c  Koi  Zrifiov  Zoy^atri 
'tretOdfuvoi.     According  to  Philochorus  in  Hesychius  this  Hermes 
h^ilpvTo  KeCpi^oc  ^{avrocy  where  Boeckh — in  a  dissertation  De 
Archontibus  Atticis  pseudeponynds  first  published  in  the  Berlin 
Transactions  1827  —  proposes  to  read  *ttpi\ilov,     Hybrilides  was 
archon  B.  c.  491.    It  is  a  question  of  less  importance  whether 
Themistocles  was,  as  Mueller  supposes  —  in  a  note  p.  452.  to 
Beinaecker's  German  translation  of  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens 
— one  of  the  nine  archons  who  dedicated  the  statue,  but  not  the 
eponymus,  or  whether,  according  to  Boeckh's  view,  in  his  archon- 
ship the  work  was  only  proposed  and  approved  by  the  people, 
preparations  made  for  it  under  his  successor  Diognetus,  and  it  was 
not  begun  before  the  archonship  of  Hybrilides,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  statue  was  dedicated.    [I  am  now  convinced  that  Themistocles 
was  not  archon  in  493.     Mr.  Clinton's  arguments  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  great  work,  vol.  n.  p.  234.  note  e,  are  sufficiently 
conclusive,  independently  of  Mueller's  remark  De  Munimentis 
Athenarum,  p.  8.     Mihi   Themistocles    tile   qui  Dionysio  teste 
Olympj  IxxL  4.,  id  est,  quatuordecim  annis  ante  Salaminium  pra- 
lium,  archon  eponymus  fuerat,  alienus  ah  hac  quastione  videtuTy 
quod  ThemistocleSy  dico  hunc  Salaminium^  anno  OL  Ixxiv.  4.  ec 
irpiiTovQ  ytiaarX  wapiity  ah  Herodoto  viu  143.  dicitur,^ 
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